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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 


QUINCY,  OCTOBER  13,  1858 

The  site  of  the  sixth  joint  debate, 
located  upon  the  Mississippi  River, 
drew  delegations  from  both  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  The  attendance  was  esti- 
mated at  between  ten  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  entertained  at  the 
home  of  his  friend,  Hon.  0.  H.  Brown- 
ing, while  Judge  Douglas  made  his 
headquarters    at   the    Quincy    House. 

A  platform  was  constructed  for  the 
speakers  in  front  of  the  court  house 
and  seating  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided for  about  eight  hundred  ladies. 
Just  before  the  debate  started  some  of 
these  seats  fell  and  a  few  people  were 
injured,  but  none  seriously. 

Speech  of  Lincoln 

Introduction 

Republican  platforms  adopted 
against  which  no  word  of  condemna- 
tion has  been  brought  (Paragraph  1- 
3). 

Judge   Douglas   has   discussed   cer- 
tain   foreign    resolutions     made     at 
Springfield  in  preference  to  authorized 
platform  of  party  (4,  5). 

Although  in  no  way  accountable  for 
the  Springfield  resolutions,  Judge 
Douglas  continues  to  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  them  (6,  7). 

A.  The  Sectional  Party. 

Not  guilty  of  double  dealing  with 
the  public  by  making  statements 
in  one  part  of  the  state  that  he 
(Lincoln)  would  not  make  in  an- 
other part  (8). 

His  remarks  about  racial  equal- 
ity at  Charleston  and  Douglas's  re- 
ply reviewed  (9-11). 

Conclusions  at  Ottawa  reviewed 
with  argument  that  they  were  not 
in  contradiction  to  his  remarks  at 
Charleston  (12-14). 

B.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

Judge  Douglas  asked  for  third 
time  to  answer  the  third  question 
put  to  him  at  Freeport  (15). 

The  Court  nowhere  in  its  opin- 
ions said  that  the  states  have  the 
power  to  exclude  slavery  (16-17). 

C.  Personal  References. 

Engaged  in  personal  controversy 
as  to  which  one  of  them  started 
using  the  word  "forgery"  referring 
to  the  Republican  Resolutions  (18, 
19). 

Recalled  accusation  of  Douglas 
that  there  was  a  bargain  between 
Lincoln  and  Trumbull  (20). 

Would  not  push  this  matter  to 
the  point  of  personal  difficulty  (21- 
24). 

D.  The  Moral  Issue  in  Slavery. 

Contest  between  those  who  think 
slavery  wrong  and  those  who  do 
not  think  slavery  wrong  (25). 

We  have  due  regard  to  its  pres- 
ence, the  difficulty  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  and  the  constitutional  obli- 
gations thrown  about  it  (26). 


Not  to  be  bound  by  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision  as  a  political  rule 
(27). 

Republican  and  Democratic  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  slavery  compared  (28). 

Douglas  has  never  admitted 
slavery  is  wrong  (29). 

Democrats  object  to  opposing 
slavery  where  it  is  and  where  it 
isn't  (30,  31). 

The  real  difference  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the 
slavery  question  is  the  opinion  of 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  (32- 
34). 

Speech  of  Douglas 

A.  Personal  References. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  again  indulge  in  the  gross 
personalities  with  reference  to  the 
Republican  Resolutions  (Para- 
graph 1,  2). 

He  (Douglas)  made  a  mistake 
with  respect  to  the  place  Resolu- 
tions were  made  but  immediately 
corrected  error  on  own  initiative 
(3,  4). 

Attacked  Lincoln's  integrity  in 
both  the  alleged  conspiracy  com- 
pact and  Dred  Scott  Decision  (4, 
5). 

B.  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Lincoln  asked  again  whether  or 
not  he  endorses  the  principle  of  no 
more  slave  states  whether  or  not 
the  people  want  them  (6). 

Lincoln  asked  if  he  will  vote  for 
the  admission  of  any  territory  with 
just  such  a  constitution  as  the  peo- 
people  want  (7). 

Lincoln's  answers  heretofore 
have  been  evasive  and  equivocal 
(8). 

C.  The  Sectional  Party. 

Lincoln  will  not  express  same 
opinions  at  Chicago  that  he  will  at 
Charleston  (9-12). 

Negroes  and  Whites  are  made 
equal  at  Chicago  but  at  Charleston 
he  makes  the  Whites  superior  (13, 
14). 

The  party  to  which  he  belongs  is 
bounded  and  limited  by  geographi- 
cal lines  (15). 

The  party  appeals  to  the  North 
against  the  South  and  Lincoln 
preaches  a  crusade  against  slavery 
in  the  Free  States  (16). 

D.  The  House  Divided  Question. 

How  does  Lincoln  hope  to  save 
the  Union  unless  by  compelling  all 
states  to  become  free  (17,  18)  ? 

Under  the  Constitution  each 
state  has  a  right  to  do  as  it  pleases 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  (19). 

E.  The  Dread  Scott  Decision. 

Lincoln  wishes  to  discuss  merits 
of  Dred  Scott  Decision  when  under 
the  Constitution  a  Senator  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  decision 
of  judging  tribunals  (20,  21). 


After  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  announced  it  is  not  for  me 
to  enquire  whether  I  like  it  or  not 
(22). 

The  Supreme  Court  would  not 
degrade  itself  so  low  as  to  make  a 
decision  known  to  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation to  the  Constitution  (23,  24). 

Taney's  decision  that  slave  prop- 
erty stands  on  same  footing  with 
other  property  and  local  laws  must 
either  reject  this  property  or  pro- 
tect it  (25-27). 

Would  not  vote  in  Congress  for 
any  code  of  laws  either  for  or 
against  slavery  in  the  territories 
(28). 

F.  The    Washington    Union    Contro- 
versy. 

The  Washington  Union  reads  me 
(Douglas)  out  of  the  Democratic 
party  because  I  hold  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  territory  have  the  right  to 
have  slavery  or  not  as  they  please 
(29,  30). 

Attitude  towards  Clay  Compro- 
mise Measures  and  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Bill  reviewed  by  Union 
and  discussion  by  Douglas  (31-36). 

The  position  of  President 
Buchanan  on  territorial  domestic 
questions  discussed  (37-40). 

G.  Constitutional  Rights  of  the,  Ter- 
ritories and  States. 

The  principle  of  self  government 
on  which  our  institutions  are  based 
is  the  right  of  each  state,  each  ter- 
ritory to  decide  the  slavery  ques- 
tion for  itself  (41-42). 

It  does  not  become  Mr.  Lincoln 
or  any  one  else  to  meddle  with  the 
moral  problems  of  other  states 
(43). 

People  thanked  for  their  kind 
attention  during  address  (44-45). 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Rejoinder 

Douglas  thanked  for  his  public  an- 
nunciation that  his  policy  with  respect 
to  slavery  "contemplates  that  it  shall 
last  forever"  (Paragraphs  1,  2). 

When  Douglas  stated  the  fathers 
made  this  Government  part  slave  and 
part  free  he  assumed  what  is  histori- 
cally a  falsehood  (3). 

We  should  put  slavery  on  the  same 
basis  that  our  fathers  put  it  and  not 
"put  it  on  the  cotton-gin  basis"  (4). 

No  inclination  to  interfere  with  slave 
states  about  their  institutions  or  the 
controversy  within  the  Democratic 
party  (5,  6). 

Judge  Douglas  himself  helped  to  re- 
verse decision  of  Supreme  Court  and 
also  helped  to  overthrow  decision  of 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  (7,  8). 

Does  Judge  Douglas  claim  by  with- 
holding laws  or  passing  unfriendly 
laws  territorial  legislatures  may  nulli- 
fy constitutional  rights  (9-11)  ? 

Personal  controversies  referring  to 
sectional  speeches,  Republican  Resolu- 
tions, and  Dred  Scott  case  reviewed 
(12-20). 
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September  21,  1936 


Mr.  I*orsn  C.  Cox 
461  ITelle  building 
Quincy,   Illinois 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  Is  to  confirm  my  telegram  of  this 
morning  with  reference  to  my  availability  for  an 
adcaass  at  Qnincy,  Illinois,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  arranged  there  for  October  13. 

The  foundation  offers  my  services  gratis  to 
groups  sponsoring  programs  such  as  this,  the  only 
obligation  resting  upon  the  entertaining  group  is  the 
carrying  for  expenses  incurred  by  ths  engagement,  which 
in  this  instance  would  amount  to  something  Ilk*  $30.00. 

Last  year  1  addressad  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Society  at  Freeport  at  their  annual  meeting  and  the  en- 
closed leaflet  will  give  you  some  idea  of  my  speaking 
1 tlnerary. 

Of  course.  If  I  am  invited  to  speak  at  Quincy 
I  shall  prepare  a  special  address  for  the  occasion  based 
on  Lincoln* s  early  training  for  the  debates  revealed  by 
his  speech  at  <&incy. 

Kindly  advise  me  your  decision  with  reference 
to  my  coming  at  your  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours 


U»*LH  Director 


Celebration  of  the  Seventy-eighth  c  Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-cDouglas  ''Debate  in  ^uincy,  October  13,  1858 

JEemwraJ  (Association 

(@mncy,  JfUinois 

September  23,  1936. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
-  ort  ..ayne,  Ind  •  , 

lear  oir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  and  received  your  wire 
yesterday.    ..e  want  you  to  come  to  Uuincy  and  speak  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  13,  prior  to  the  address  of  Governor  Horner. 
The  §overnor  is  coming  over  in  these  parts  to  stir  up  his  polit- 
ical friends  at  a  night  meeting  and  will  not  reach  c«<uincy  until 
4  o'clock.     I  am  not  interested  in  his  political  aspirations 
bit  others  are. 

There  will  be  no  one  speak  in  the  aftrnoon  except  you 
and  the  Governor,  but  there  may  be  a  few  short  talks  bringing 
in  some  of  our  local  people.    As  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  may  say  a  few  words. 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  collection  of  Lincoln  man- 
uscripts, portraits,  curios  and  souvenirs  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  bring  aeveral  of  these 
along  with  you  just  for  the  day's  exhibition.   We  can  insure 
them  against  loss  and  will  have  police  protection  if  necessary 
as  I  know  such  things  are  priceless.    This  is  an  extraordinary 
event  and  it  would  be  fine  to  have  some  of  these  articles.   In 
the  evening  there  io  to  be  a  banquet  at  the  ^Lincoln-Douglas  Hotel. 
I  will  send  you  additional  information  lat-< 

Very  truly, 


OAjuaJ 


Chairman. 


September  35,   1936 


Mr.  Loren  C.  Cox,   Chairman 

kincoln-Douglss  debate  •''emorial  Association 

Quincy,   Illinois 

My  dear  Mr.  C0x: 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  your 
group  on  October  13  as  suggested  in  your  letter  of 
September  23. 

It  appears  now  as  if  train  connections  will 
bring  me  into  Qwincy  ep.rly  in  the  morning  on  October  12 
and  I  understand  it  will  be  necessary  for  me   to  leave 
there  at  9  P»M.   that  evening  in  order  to  be  in  Chicago 
the  next  morning  early  enough  to  make  Fort  tfayne  con- 
nections. 

*e  have  a  rery  extensive  collection  of  Mncolniana 
here  and  I  will   try  and  select  some  items  which  I   think 
might  be  of  Interest  for  display. 

You  will  please  find  enclosed  some  suggestions 
which  are  submitted  for  your  approval  and  we  will  await 
your  pleasure  with  reference  to  them  before  arranging  for 
their  display. 

Very  truly  yours 


LAWiLH  Director 

Knc. 


Celebration  of  the  S<^f  t}' -«g^  -  •inniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  "Debate  in  Quincy,  October  13,  1858 

UinciUn-BmuUas  Peltate 
ittemorial  Association 

(Qittncu,  illltnnis 

September  30,    1936. 


Dr.    Charles   o.    ..arren, 
Fort    ..ayne,    Indiana, 

Dear  - ir : 

As  the  arrangements  now  stand  we  expect  you  to 
be  on  hand  on  the  afternoon  of  October  13  and  be  the 
first  speaker  at  the  unveiling  ceremony. 

It  is  planned  to  have  all  the  older  students  of 
the  schools   on  hand  and  the  High  School  band  will  lead 
a  parade.    Before  introducing  you  there  will  be  aome 
preliminary  introductions  of  old  timers,  etc. 

Governor  Horner  will  follow  you  with  an  address 
but  will  not  reach  Quincy  until  4  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  banquet  at  Hotel 
Lincoln-Douglas,  at  which  the  speakers  and  prominent 
gersons  from  out  of  the  city  will  be  our  guests. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  will  you 
kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.    It  might  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  bring  along  samples  of  the  Lincoln  pub- 
lications which  you  have  for  sale.   I  think  we  can  man- 
age to  display  them. 

Interest  is  being  aroused  throughout  the  State 
and  I  believe  we  will  have  a  wonderf u>-^6Ta5rNLf  the  weather 
man  favors  us. 

Very  truly^ 


Chairman. 


1936 


Mr.  Loren  C.  Cor,  Chairman 

Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Memorial  Association 

7uincv,  Illinois 

My  dear  Mr.  Co^ : 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  your 
group  on  October  13  as  suggested  in  your  letter  of 
September  23. 

It  appears  now  a?  if  train  connections  will 
bring  me  into  Quincy  early  in  the  morning  on  October  13 
^nd  I  understand  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
there  -^t  9  P.M.  that  evening  in  order  to  be  in  Chic~go 
the  next  morning  early  enough  to  make  Tort  Wayne  connec- 
tions. 

We  will  have  shipped  to  you,  if  you  wish  to 
have  it,  a  display  of  old  Currier  &   Ive6  Lincoln  prints 
which  ara  arranged  on  three  display  easels,  three  panels 
to  each  easel.   This  will  make  an  exhibit  approximately 
22  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  high.    The  print  <•  arp  protected 
by  a  he-vy  isinglass  cover.   We  will  pay  the  carriage 
charges  on  forwarding  the  exhibit ,  if  you  will  ber>r  the 
expense  of  returning  it. 

We  will  await  your  pleasure  with  reference  to 
this  exhibit  before  arranging  for  its  shipment. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Director 
LAW/H 


Celebrjtion  of  the  S^«"nO«S^  ^'innirersary  of  the  Lincoln-cDouglas  '-Debate  in  ^uincy,  October  13,  1858 


Jttemorial  ^Association 


October  2,    1936. 

4 


Dr.    Loaio    ...    ..arren, 
Fort     fayne,    Ind., 

Dear    Doctor: 

In  looking  over  the  carbon  copies  of  letters 
sent  out  I  note  that  you  were  addressed  as  Dr.  Charles 
3.  Warren.    Hope  you  will  excuse  the  mistake  as  the 
lady  that  has  been  assisting  the  committee  got  a  little 
mixed  in  the  names. 

As  you  have  been  advised  the  arrangements  for 
our  78th  anniversary  are  progressing  rapidly  and  all 
signs  point  to  a  very  successful  dedication.   We  have 
assurance  that  there  will  be  a  big  crowd  present. 

You  will  be  the  first  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon except  for  some  remarks  and  introductions  of  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  debate.   So  far  I 
have  two  letters  from  men  who  were  here  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1858,  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  others.   We  want 
these  few  remaining  people  to  be  our  guests  on  that  day. 
In  iuincy  there  are  but  two  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn,  but  we  may  find  others. 


Send  me  another  one  of 
describing  who  you  are  as  I  have  m 
sent.    We  will  need  this  in  introd 


Very  truly, 


papphlets 
you 


Chairman. 


<* 


Celebration  of  the  Seventy  eighth  ^Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  -Debate  in  Quincy,  October  i  ,\   i8}8 

Uincoln-IUnmlas  ilehate 
iMcmorial  Association 

(Quinnj,  Jllliiuiis 

October  6,  1^36. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
r'or  t  ..ayne  ,  Ind  .  , 

Dear  Doctor: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  that  you 
will  arrive  in  Quincy  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  and  desire 
to  catch  a  train  for  Chicago  in  the  evening.    There  is  a 
train  at  9  p.  m.  which  will  make  it  about  right  for  you 
to  finish  up  on  your  chicken  at  the  banquet  and  digest  what 
your  brother  orators  have  to  say  about  Lincoln  ana  ^ouglas. 

By  all  means  ship  the  Currier  &  Ives  Lincoln 
prints  and  we  will  pay  carriage   on  return.   Also  will  pay 
your  H.  d.    fare  and  entertain  you  while  here. 

As  I  wrote  you  a  day  or  two  ^goyou  are  to  be 
the  first  "real"  speaker  in  the  afternoon.    First  there 
will  be  come  music,  introduction  of  the  mayor  and  about 
fifteen  words  from  him  (which  is  all  he  can  say),  introduction 
of  iar.  Taft,  and  introduction  of  a  few  old  men  who  were 
present  at  the  time  of  the  debate.  lie   have  scared  up  four 
and  there  may  be  others. 

After  your  speech  there  will  be  some  community 
sieging  lead  by  a  Y.L1.C.A.  sihgmaster,  then  the  introduction 
of  the  Governor  who  will  arrive  at  4  o'clock,  finally  un- 
veiling the  tablet. 


If  everybody  comes  who  we  aj 
have  to  repair  to  a  40-acre  farm  in  the^ 
you  think  of  anything  new  drop  me  a  line 

Very  truly 


>untry 


October  6,  1936 


Hr.  Loren  C.  Cox 

Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Memorial  Association 

£uincy,  Illinois 

Ky  dear  Mr.  Cox: 

fa  are  vary  nappy  to  eompiy  with  your  reouei!t 
for  further  copies  of  the  little  pamphlet  of  addresses 
on  Lincoln. 

The  new  edition  of  these  Is  juet  off  the  press 
so  I  am  forward! ng  some  copies  whlea  include  the  Itinerary 
of  my  last  few  years. 

Ye  shall  ha  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your  con- 
venience with  reference  to  the  display  ifcloh  you  suggested 
and  think  they  would  to  i*ry  timely. 

I  am  also  taking  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  brief 
introductory  statement  which,  is  often  used  in  ray  speeches 
and  you  may  eliminate  such  parts  that  do  not  seem  to  be 
appropriate  or  use  one  of  yotsr  own  compilings  just  as  you 
see  fit. 

Looking  forward  to  being  with  you,  1  an 

Very  truly  yours. 


Director 
LAff:BB  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
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THE    HERALD    WHIG    . 


October  8,  1936 


The  Herald  Whig 
Quincy,  Illinois 

De~r  Sirs: 

Enclosed  please  find  mat  and  printed  speech 
from  iihich  extracts  urill  he  made  for  address,  subject 
of  ^hich  is  "The  Slavery  Atmosphere  Back  of  the  Quincy 
Behate." 

Very  truly  yours, 


Birector 
LA.W/H 


October  9,  1986 


.   Loren  C.  Cox 
Lincoln-Dowlas  kemorial  Association 
Quincy,    Illinois 

My  dear  U  r.   Cox: 

The  Lincoln  pictures  wil  -  oe  shipped  out   to  you  today 
in  order  that  they  oay  be  there  in  ample  time  for  exhibition, 

'.:e  trust  they  will  meet  with  fvtt  amroral  and  add 
•ana tiling  to  the  atuio sphere     of  the  celebration. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  get.  in  touch  with  you  upon  my 
arrival  in  Quincy. 

. 

Possibly  you  should  know  that  I   taEced  to     "The  Herald 
Whig     last  evening  at  vneir  request  and  also  a 

address  which  will  be*r  sat  t«e  basis  of   the  remarks  which  I 
will  make  at  Quincy  aifcaough  1  will  give  sorus   local  adaptation 
and  shall  not  use  the  manuscript. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on  next  Tuesday,   the  13th, 
Tery  truly  yours. 


Dir 
ULfl  IB  Lincoln  N  tional  Life  Foundation 


October  16,  1936 


Mr.  Loren  C.  Cos 

Lincoln  -Douglas  Memorial  Association 

Qninoy,  Illinois 

%  dear  Mr.  Cox: 

In  tho  rush  of  things  while  on  my  visit  to  Quincy  X 
did  not  hare  occasion  to  so*  the  Lincoln  display  which  we  forwarded 
although  X  expect  you  had  it  located  in  sobs  place  where  a  greater 
of  people  might  observe  it.  ' 


Will  you  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind  hospitality 
shown  ne  and  the  very  excellent  audience  which  was  brought  tqflpther 
to  whom  X  had  the  opportunity  of  tailing  the  Lincoln  story. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  gather  for  me,  if  possible,  some 
of  the  newspapers  carrying  clippings  of  tho  occasion  as  X  would  like 
very  much  to  keep  them  for  a  scrapbook  which  we  are  making  here. 

Also,  if  there  are  programs  of  the  dedication  left  over, 
we  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  number  to  distribute  aaong  Lincoln 
students  and  friends  who  would  appreciate  thorn  very  much.      We  have 
on  our  list  here  some  forty  namea  of  man  who  are  intensely  Interested 
in  aco.uiring  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  programs. 

WJ/LL  you  pleaee  express  my  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
your  committee  for  their  hospitality  and  X  regret  It  was  necessary 
for  me  rush  off  at  the  banquet  In  order  to  make  train  connections. 

Tory  truly  yours 


LAW:AAM  Director 


THE  QUINCY  HERALD-WHIG 


1858-1958 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


OF   THE    HISTORICAL 


LINCOLN- DOUGLAS 
DEBATE 


OF 
OCTOBER  13,  1858 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER   12,   1958 


Threads  in  the  Fabric  of  Debate 


Several  threads  entwine  through 
mass  of  political  argument  and 
vote-seeking  dialectic  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln,  erstwhile  flat- 
boat  navigator,  storekeeper,  wres- 
tler, postmaster,  surveyor,  Black 
Hawk    war    veteran,    lawyer    and 


rial 


aspir 


nt, 


/ied 


nil 


Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  one-time 
apprentice  cabinet  maker,  auction 
clerk,  school  teacher,  lawyer,  land 
office  register,  state's  attorney, 
secretary  of  state,  supreme  court 
justice,  senator  and  author  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall  of  fateful 
1858. 

In  town  after  muddy,  boisterous 
town  on  the  Illinois  prairie,  along 
its  rivers,  and  especially  in  its 
middle  where  neither  party  had 
firm  control,  the  long  and  the 
short  of  the  nation's  career  politi- 
cians, both  mighty  in  battle,  both 
heart-full  of  a  vision  of  a  better 
America,  twisted  and  turned  the 
threads  so  the  people  could  catch 
the  same  visions  and  reach  for  the 
hope  in  them. 

From  Freeport  to  Jonesboro, 
from  Quincy  to  Danville,  there  was 
no  mistaking  that  fundamental  to 
this  campaigning  were  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  the  intent 
of  the  founding  fathers  in  regard 
to  slavery,  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  of  1854,  the  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  in  the  Dred 
Seott  case,  the  proper  regard  for 
a  supreme  court  decision,  state's 
rights  vs.  federal  control,  popular 
sovereignty  and  the  great  expanse 
of  the  western  territories,  and 
deeply,  the  status  of  the  Negro  in 
the  family  of  men,  and  the  status 


Who  Shall  Be  Senator,  and 
Is  the  Negro  Slave  a  Man? 


IN  THE  FABRIC  of  stump  pol- 
iticking and  back-stage  maneuver- 
ing were  countless  other  threads, 
woven  in  by  ambition,  greed  the 
will  for  power,  personal  antago- 
nism, pride.  There  was  the  econom- 
ic ambition  of  the  South,  burning 
to  burst  the  boundary  of  36-.10.  If 
Eli  Whitney's  cotton  gin  had  per- 
petuated slavery  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Sou th's  economic  lords,  the 
vastness  of  the  new  and  beckoning 
West  gave  glowing  promise  to  that 
perpetuation. 

In  the  North  teeth  put  into  the 
fugitive  slave  act  in  1850  stirred 
passions  and  fanned  resentments 
long  lulled  into  quietude  by  the 
naive  notion  that  the  hateful, 
shameful,  disgraceful  "institution" 
was  slowly  but  surely  on  its  way 
out.  There  were  rabid  fanatics  on 
both  sides  and  Old  Abe  and  the 
Little  Giant  avoided  them  like  the 
plague. 

On  the  surface  was  the  immed- 
iate question  of  who  was  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  Illinois  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  when  Douglas'  term 
expired  the  coming  January.  The 
stae  legislature  would  decide,  but 
the  people  elected  the  legislators. 
On  the  surface  was  the  prestige  of 
the  Buchanan  administration, 
which  had  split  with  Douglas  on 


the    Lecompion    constitution    and 
now  sought  to  unseat  him. 

Off  in  the  future  was  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1860,  certain 
to  be  decided  on  the  lines  being 
drawn  in  the  frontier-rough  cam- 
paign in  the  sucker  state. 


Ulll< 
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ON    THE    LIPS    of 

issue  was  Kansas  —  bleeding, 
sweating,  hurting  Kansas.  How 
was  it  to  come  into  the  Union, 
slave  or  free?  How  was  its  con- 
stitution to  be  formed  and  its 
slave  status  decided?  Could  it  be 
that  the  compromise  by  which  the 
slavery  problem  had  been  so  re- 
cently put  to  rest-was  unconstitu- 


If 


vhat 


happen  with  the  West— and  the 
Northwest.  Had  Uncle  Tom's  cab- 
in gone  national? 

The  same  lips  made  a  household 
word  of  the  name  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  Dred  Scott,  whose  journeys 
with  his  army  master  in  and  out 
of  slave  territory  and  free  reached 
the  nation's  highest  tribunal  be- 
cause Died  would  be  free.  And 
the  upshot  was  that  once  a  slave 
always  a  slave,  because  a  slave  is 
a  piece  of  property,  no  more  and 
no  less,  like  a  barrel  of  corn 
whisky  or  a  bale  of  cotton,  and 
not  even  congress  could  contra- 
vene the  owner's  right  to  take  his 
property  wherever  he  pleased.  And 
what   congress   couldn't   do,  a   ter- 


ritory couldn't  do,  the  court  said. 
And  people  wondered  about  the 
states.  Did  this  in  one  fell  swoop 
accomplish  what  all  the  southern 
oratory  and  hard-breathing  had 
failed  so  long  to  accomplish?  Was 
slavery  now  really  a  national  in- 
stitution? 

*    *    * 

WAS  THE  NEGRO  a  man? 
Didn't  his  manhood  have  some- 
thing decisive  to  say  about  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  territorial  expan- 
sion, railroads  to  the  West,  eco- 
nomic stability,  popular  sover- 
eignty, supreme  court  decisions, 
and  what-have-you? 

Didn't  this  question  of  manhood 
put  the  whole  fabric  of  political 
intrigue  and  discussion  on  a  moral 
basis?  Wasn't  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  after  all  primarily 
a  moral  document,  replete  with 
moral  terms  —  "created  equal," 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"?  There  were  far  more 
questions  than  there  were  answers. 

Lincoln  saw  the  day  when  all 
men  would  in  fact,  as  they  were 
in  Declaration,  be  equal;  when 
slavery  would  belong  to  the  past 
and  a  nation  would  rise  to  the 
greatness  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  to  build,  strengthen  and  save 
it.  Deep  in  him  was  the  shame  of 
man  harnessed,  bought  and  sold, 
by  i 


Dougla 


broa  d, 


bound  nation  crisscrossed  by  roads 
and  railroads,  growing  rich  in 
resource  and  opportunity,  in  which 
a  penniless  youth  from  Vermont 
could  journey  fresh-eyed  1o  the 
West  and  build  with  friendliness, 
cleverness,  wit  and  ambition,  a 
life  of  power  and  prestige.  No  one 
knew  better  that  it  could  be  done 
as  far  west  as  Illinois.  He  had 
done  it. 

Some  of  the  questions  got  de- 
cided. Politics  and  legislation  got 
some  of  them  decided.  Bitter, 
grotesque,  heart-rending  civil  war 
got  others  temporarily  decided. 
Douglas  won  the  senatorial  elec- 
tion while  Lincoln  beat  him  at  the 
polls.  Buchanan  lost  face  for  his 
administration  but  Douglas  was 
dumped  from  the  chairmanship  of 
the  powerful  committee  on  ter- 
ritories Lincoln's  name  buzzed 
over  telegraph  wires  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  and  the  tall  sucker 
nobody  was  ever  to  consider  for 
president  was  considered  right  in- 
to the  high  office,  largely  because 
of  those  issues  and  that  campaign. 
It  meant  death  for  him,  sooner 
than  he  wanted  or  his  nation  could 
afford.  Kansas  came  into  the 
Union  without  slavery.  Dred  Scott 
died  even  before  the  hullabaloo 
over  what  the  supreme  court  said 
about  him  had  a  chance  to  pick  up 
steam.  And  before  Booth  blindly 
murdered  the  Great  Emancipator, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  in  his 
grave  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, victim  at  last  of  (he  ailments 
which  had  plagued  him  since  his 
youth. 

Who  won?  Everybody  and  no- 
body. What  was  won?  Everything 
and  nothing. 


The  Editors  Were,  to  Say  the  Least,  Unrestrained 


"/~1NE  of  Lincoln's  favorite  stories 
^^^  was  of  the  frontier  woman 
who  ran  to  the  door  of  her  cabin 
one  morning,  hearing  a  ruckus,  to 
see  her  husband  wrestling  a  big 
bear. 

"Go  it,  husband,"  she  excitedly 
cried;  "go  it  bear." 

Partisan  she  might  have  been, 
but  she  loved  a  good  fight. 

The  clawing,  growling,  free- 
swinging  campaign  of  1858  carried 
virtually  into  the  cabin-yards  of 
every  housewife  in  the  state,  and. 
in  newspapers,  had  to  be  reckoned 
with  over  the  breakfast  table,  al- 
though often  days  after  the  event. 
Quincy's  two  newspapers,  the 
Herald  and  the  Whig,  were  hus- 
band and  bear  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand subscribers.  Each  was  stout- 
ly, sometimes  bitterly  partisan,  ed- 
itorially and  financially  identifed 
with  party — the  Herald  edited  by 
Austin  Brooks,  a  Democratic  sheet, 
the  Whig,  with  F.  A.  Dallam  at 
the  editorial  helm.  Republican. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  about  all 
either  paper  contained  was  classi- 
fied ads  and  rolitieal  editorials. 
Occasionally  the  Whig  editor  apol- 
ogized, promising  to  provide  other 
fare  as  soon  as  possible. 
*  ,#  .# 
LANGUAGE  WAS  often  harsh 
and,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  later 
day,  too  coarse  for  print.  The  ver- 
bal infighting  now  and  again  be- 
came vicious,  and  it  was  not  un- 
known for  editors  of  rival  papers 
to  tangle  arm  and  leg.  Douglas 
was  said  earlier  to  have  attempted 
to  cane  the  editor  of  a  Republican 
paper  and  to  have  come  out  sec- 
ond best.  Tempera  ran  as  hot  as 
pens. 

Speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Douglas,  William  Taylor  Davidson 
intimate  friend  of  Douglas,  notec 
sadly  that  muck  rucking  journal- 
ism was  responsible,  together  will 
the  booming  cannon  of  the  Civil 
war,  for  making  Douglas  almost  i 
forgotten  man. 

"We  buried  him  beside  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Michigan,"  he  said 
"singing  forever  a  requiem  neai 
his  grave  and  then  he  was  forgot 
ten.  Forgotten  by  this  generatior 
was  his  magnanimous  devotion  t< 
the  Union,  to  his  boyhood  friend 
who  had  defeated  bim  for  the  fires 
idency.  and  to  the  flag.  All  tha 
this,  generation  knows  of  Dougla 
and  the  Douglas  Democracy  ha 
been  muckrucked  out  of  the  old 
villainous  campaigns  of  185R  and 
1860— villainous  beyond  word: 
its  slanders  and  abuse  of  opposing 
candidates. 

"As  a  young  editor  In  that  pe 


riod  I  was  in  that  dirty  game.  I 
raked  Webster's  dictionary  for 
and  vicious  epithets  to  apply 
to  Lincoln.  Democrats  told  a  mil- 
lion lies  about  him  and  I  did  my 
share  of  it.  But  on  bended  knees 
we  have  long  since  taken  it  all 
back  ~and  begged  pardon  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  the  ghost  of  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln. 

"But  you  Republicans  told  a 
million  lies  on  Douglas  and  the 
Douglas  Democracy  and  you  never 
have  taken  them  back !  To  this 
day  your  histories  and  even  your 
schoolbooks  contain  those  rankest 
slanders  against  the  dead  Douglas.. 
What  a  shame  to  the  stale  of  Il- 
linois." 

*  *  * 
BROOKS  MADE  no  bones  about 
it.  In  the  Herald  of  Nov.  16,  1858, 
he  printed  the  name  of  a  rival 
politician,  Jackson  Grimshaw.  and 
promised;  "We  shall  pay  our  re- 
spects to  this  fellow  at  the  proper 
time.  Just  wait  a  day  or  two,  till 
we  sharpen  up  our  editorial  butch- 
Brooks  wielded  a  mean  butcher 
knife.  One  of  his  favorite  words 
was  "Lie!"  and  in  the  heat  of  a 
campaign  the  word  might  appear 
50  times  in  one  four-page  issue. 
One  editorial  was  headed:  "A  very 
Dirty  Lie!" 

And  on  the  18th  of  September 
that  year.  Brooks  wrote,  and  prob- 
ably believed  it:  "For  the  last 
three  months,  we  doubt  whether 
the  Quincy  Whig  has  contained 
one,  solitary,  lonesome  truth." 

Between  rival  editors  the  battle 
was  personal  indeed.  In  the  Herald 
Aug.  16,  1858,  Brooks  wrote:  "The 
editor  of  the  Macomb  Enterprise 
says  that  Brooks  of  the  Quincy 
Herald  smells  of  whisky.  How 
could  we  help  smelling  of  whisky 
if  we  came  near  him?  The  differ- 
ence between  the  editor  of  the 
Enterprise  and  ourself  is  that  we 
smell  of  whisky  and  he  stinks  of 
whisky!" 

A  correspondent  in  Morris  wrote 
in  the  Herald  Sept.  2.  1858:  "I 
notice  a  call  in  the  stinkfinger  or- 
gan at  Chicago,  of  which  that 
dirty  vagabond  and  common 
drunkard,  Charles  N.  Pine  is 
editor.  .  .  " 

"Stinkfinger"  was  another  of 
Austin  Brooks'  favorite  epithets 
He  explained  that  he  applied  the 
term  to  Democrats  who  "claim 
affinity  with  the  party,  but  vote 
for  opposition  candidates  on  per- 
sonal considerations."  So  he  dubbed 
those  who  stuck  with  Buchanan 
against  Douglas,  and  when  a  cam- 
paign paper  called  the  Democrat 
was  published  here,  Brooks,  afler 
deeming   his    admonitions   for    fair 
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play  ignored,  never  referred  to  the 
paper  except  by  the  title  Stink- 
finger. 

He  carried  on  a  feud  with  the 
editor  of  a  Peoria  paper,  and  wrote 
"Raney,  the  eunuch  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Union  says  he  gets  10  cents 
apiece  for  the  lies  he  tells  against 
Douglas."  Raney,  of  course,  re- 
plied in  kind. 

The  Whig  was  also  a  stinkfingrr 
organ,  Brooks  claimed,  and  offered 
the  editor  a  suggestion:  "The  or- 
gan of  the  stinkfingers  in  this  city 
can't  get  over  feeling  bad  about 
the  St.  Louis  election.  We  would 
advise  its  editor  to  put  a  chunk  of 
ice  in  his  hat,  borrow  a  white 
clean  cravat,  hold  up  on  rot-gut 
whisky  for  a  while,  keep  cool,  and 
he  may  live  through  it." 

He  had  an  answer  for  rivals  who 
cried  "foul!"  "The  eunuch  editor 
of  the  Peoria  Union  complains  that 
we  use  the  word  lie  too  often. 
Well,  if -the  scamp  will  quit  lvine;. 
we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  use 
the  word  so  often.  If  we  used  the 
word  as  often  as  Raney  does  the 
lying,  he  would  have  some  light 
to  complain!" 

#"'.*"'#■ 

WHIG  EDITOR  Frank  A.  Dal- 
lam and  his  supporters  were  not 
above  the  same  sort  of  abusive  at- 
tack. The  Whig  printed  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  La  Grange 
(Mo.)  American  in  which  Brooks 
was  called  "the  blackguard  editor 
or  the  Quincy  Filthy  Herald."  Dal- 
lam, said  the  writer,  "was  bold, 
fearless  and  able." 

"The  Philadelphia  Press  says  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Union 
would  sell  his  soul  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,"  Dallam  wrote,  "If  he 
did,  says  Prentice,  he  would  cheat 


the  pott  age- vendor  outrageously." 
The  same  language  was  applied 
indiscriminately  to  high  and  low. 
Reporting  a  speech  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Breckenridge  in  which  he 
charged  a  Republican  conspiracy 
to  nationalize  slavery,  the  Whig 
editor  commented:  "Mr.  Brecken- 
rldfre  may  he  the  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  but  his  position 
does  not  prevent  him  from  making 
a  consummate  ass  of  himself." 

Peopile  were  warned  not  to  take 
too  seriously  claims  to  nonabusive 
coverage  of  local  events.  A  pro- 
spectus for  the  new  Democrat  is- 
sued in  Aug.  1958  stated:  "This 
paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  declared  by 
the  Cincinnati  national  platform, 
and  to  the  election  of  Democrats 
to  office.  It  will  fearlessly  investi- 
gate public  and  political  questions. 
avoiding  personal  abuse  and  vul- 
garity, and  by  courtesy  to  all  in- 
vite free  and  fair  investigation  of 
whatever  concerns  the  public  in- 
terest. The  paper  will  contain  the 
local  and  general  news  of  the  day, 
a  large  amount  of  useful  general 
reading  matter,  and  commercial 
intelligence  of  interest  to  our  busi- 


Brooks  printed  the  notice,  hut 
warned  the  public:  "Four  years 
ago  today  one  cent  Morrison  is- 
sued a  prospectus  for  a  paper  in 
this  cily  in  which  he  said  he  should 
avoid  personal  abuse  and  vulgarity. 
The  pledge  was  followed  up  with 
the  most  intensely  vulgar  and 
abusive  paper  ever  published  in 
this  city!" 

So  Douglas,  to  Editor  Dallam, 
was  not  just  politically  mistaken, 
he    was    "a    liar,    a    knave    and    a 


Centennial  Edition 

Quincy's  great  moment  in  history  is  re-created  in  these  pages 
of  The  Herald-Whig. 

In  this  historical  section,  and  in  Quincy's  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  centennial  observance,  greater  emphasis  is  given  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  for  two  reasons.  Douglas  lived  in  Quincy  several 
years.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  here.  He  was  three 
times  elected  to  congress  from  the  Quincy  district.  Quincy  was 
the  only  one  of  the  seven  debate  cities  in  which  either  contestant 
for  the  U.  S.  senate  had  lived.  Douglas  was,  far  more  than  Lin- 
coln, a  product  of  western  Illinois. 

Much"  more  has  been  written  about  Lincoln  than  about  Doug- 
las and  much  more  is  known  about  the  martyred  president.  Yet, 
in  the  1850s,  Douglas  was  the  most  powerful  political  leader  in 
the  nation. 

The  stories  in  these  pages  are  the  work  of  George  Crist  of 
The  Herald-Whig  staff,  the  result  of  several  weeks  of  research 
in  old  newspaper  files,  old  histories  and  records. 

This  is  Quincy  of  100  years  ago,  and  these  are  the  men  who 
made  history,  much  of  it  on  the  local  scene. 


blackguard — an  unblushing  liar,  a 
consummate  knave  and  a  low- 
Hung  blackguard!" 

It  was  an  occupational  disease, 
partly  explainable  by  the  fact  that 
almost' all  newspapers  were  politi- 
cal organs,  financially  supported 
by  wealthy  partisans. 

It  was  said  that  the  Chicago 
Times  was  "the  mouthpiece  of 
Senator  Douglas  —  a  paper  that 
sneezes  every  time  the  Little  Giant 
takes  snuff." 

-*     *     * 

GETTING  OUT  a  newspaper  was 
a  touch-and-go  affair,  and  more 
than  once  editors  of  both  papers 
pleaded  with  subscribers  to  pay 
their  bills,  and  when  debts  got  the 
upper  hand  closed  down  for  a 
while   to   regroup   the   forces. 


An  1858  Look 
At  Education 

Public  education  in  1858  was  not 
regarded  as  an  unmixed  blessing. 
There  were  those  who  viewed  it 
with  an  extremely  jaundiced  eye. 

"An  0 1  d-fashioned  Mother" 
wrote  in  the  Whig  as  follows: 

"You  have  a  little  boy— he  may 
be  four  years  old — you  think  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  and  you  send 
him  to  school.  There  he  is  con- 
fined for  hours,  and  compelled  to 
sit  upon  a  hard  bench  and  look 
upon  a  book.  He  hears  the  voices 
of  children  playing  without —  he 
half  rises  from  the  window— a  rap 
upon  the  teacher's  desk  recalls 
him  to  his  seat  upon  the  bench — 
a  glance  shows  him  the  kite  sail-, 
ing  in  the  air,  to  the  delight  of  its 
happy  little  proprietor;  the  poor 
child  is  almost  involuntarily  upon 
his  feet  again;  another  rap  and  he  ■ 
again  drops  into  his  seat  upon 
the  bench.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month, 
the  little  fellow  returns  to  his 
prison  and  sits  upon  his  bench. 

"At  length  he  becomes  pale  and 
languid,  loses  his  appetite,  grows 
restless  at  night,  has  a  cough  and 
loses  his  flesh  and  spirits.  Ought 
he  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
bench?  The  consequences  of  this 
would  be  terrible — he  would  lose 
his  rank  in  the  school!  So  he  con- 
tinues to  sit  upon  the  bench.  Aft- 
er a  few  weeks  he  is  brought 
home.  He  had  fainted  as  he  sat 
upon  the  bench.  Matters  begin  to 
wear  serious  aspect.  The  doctor 
is  called.  He  pronounces  him  very 
ill.  A  great  pity  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sit  upon  the  bench.  It  is 
all  over  with  the  poor  child.  Ere 
long  he  dies.  A  sad  calamity? 
But,  iii. mi,  God,  there  is  one  con- 
solation— before  he  died  he  had. 
learned  bin  A  B  C's! 


The  Men, 
The  Scene 


LINCOLN  —  An  engraving 
from  an  early  photograph,  dis- 
tributed during  the  campaign  of 
1860  but  replaced  by  a  more 
mature  and  dignified  portrait 
that  Republican  party  leaders 
felt  would  make  more  favorable 
impression  on  the  voters. 


DOUGLAS  —  An  oil  paint- 
ing, one  of  four  by  a  transient 
artist.  Louis  O.  Lussier,  prob- 
ably "after"  a  photograph.  The 
possession  of  Wayne  C.  Town- 
ley,  Bloomington  attorney. 


This  Lincoln-Douglas  Centen- 
nial Edition,  and  Quincy's  cen- 
tennial observance,  commemo- 
rate the  debate  of  these  two 
men  here  on  Oct,  13,  1858. 


DEBATE  IN  BRONZE  —This 
magnificent  plaque,  dedicated  22 
years  ago  on  the  78th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate, stands  on  the  east  side  of 
Washington  park    opposite    the 


site  of  the  old  court  house  where 
Douglas  presided  as  judge.  It  is 
the  only  debate  memorial  of  its 
kind,  and  is  the  work  of  the  fa- 
mous sculptor,  Lorado  Taft.  It 
was  Taft's  final  work.  He  died  a 


few  days  after  the  ceremony 
here.  Thousands  attended  the 
dedication  program  Oct.  13, 
1936,  and  heard  Gov.  Henry  Hor- 
ner of  Illinois  and  Dr.  Louis 
Warren  of  Indiana,  both  Lincoln 
authorities,     deliver     addresses. 


The  plaque  was  made  possible  by 
a  legislative  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  The  two  central  figures 
are  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  For 
many  years,  small  boys  have 
kept  the  toes  of  Judge  Douglas' 
shoes     brightly     polished.     The 


plaque  annually  attracts  many 
students  of  history  from  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  Emily  Taft  Doug- 
las, former  Illinois  congresswom- 
an  and  wife  of  Illinois  Sen.  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  is  a  daughter  of  the 
sculptor. 


Issues  Nailed  Down  in  Five  Earlier  Speeches 


|~VLD  Abe  and  the  Little  Giant 
shared  many  a  political  plat- 
form, pitted  their  notions,  their 
policies  and  their  wits  in  the  no- 
holds-barred  skirmishing  of  stump 
politicking,  long  before  they  stood 
together  on  a  platform  somewhere 
near  the  center  of  Quincy's  Wash- 
ington park  or  the  first  of  the 
seven  famous  debates  was  held  in 
Ottawa. 

Before  Lincoln  invited  Douglas 
to  joint  debate    and    Douglas    ac- 
cepted,,   in    August,    1858,    naming 
and  procedure,  the  two  had 


pi 


spent  four  years  battling  the 
sues  which  grew  up  around,  or 
were  inherent  In,  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska act  of  1854. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1854,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce  signed  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  into  law.  The 
result  was  tumultuous  and 
astounding.  The  bill  boomeranged 
on  its  sponsors,  undoubtedly  cost 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  the  presidency 
and  brought  Lincoln  into  rational 


prominence. 

Roused  from  political  retire- 
ment, Lincoln,  strangely  mature 
and  intense,  took  the  stump  to  op- 
pose the  new  law  and  urge'the  re- 
election of  Richard  Yates,  the 
Whig  member  of  the  house  from 
the  Springfield  district. 
*     *    * 

FOUR  YEARS  LATER  Lincoln 
was  the  choice  of  his  party  for 
the  United  States  senate.  It  was 
an  unprecedented  nomination,  for 
the  election  of  U.  S.  senators  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  senate, 
not  the  people,  and  candidates 
were  chosen  in  the  give-and-take 
of  party  maneuvering  while  the 
senate  was  in  session.  Vigorous 
campaigning  on  the  issues,  which 
were  little  changed  since  1854, 
made  Lincoln  the  obvious  choice. 

In  a  stronger  position  than 
he  had  been  four  years  earlier, 
thanks  to  his  opposition  to  the  in- 
famous Lecompton  constitution, 
Douglas  nevertheless  faced  an  up- 
hill fight.  He  had  alienated  many 
southern  leaders,  his  party  was 
split,    and    the    Republicans    were 


stronger  than  ever  in  Illinois. 
*    #    * 

THE  PLATFORMS  on  which 
the  two  would  campaign  were 
nailed  down  in  five  major  ad- 
dresses in  the  state  before  the  for- 
mal debates  began:  Lincoln's 
"House  Divided"  speech  at  Spring- 
field, June  16,  1858;  Douglas' 
speech  at  Chicago,  July  9,  Lin- 
coln's reply  the  night  after,  and 
speeches  by  both  men  at  Spring- 
field July   17. 

As  these  speeches  announced 
the  positions  to  be  taken  by  the 
antagonists,  a  bushel  of  lesser 
orations  in  dozens  of  settlements 
took  the  issues  to  the  people — to 
the  great  number  who  neither 
participated  in  political  events 
nor  read  newspaper  accounts  of 
them.  This  was  the  sole  means 
of  communication,  and  there  the 
story  would  be  told  and  the  issues 
decided. 

They  were  politicians  seeking 
political  ends.  For  all  the  occa- 
sional grandeur  of  their  language, 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  after 
votes  for  the  men  who  could,  once 


elected  to  the  Illinois  legislature, 
put  one  of  them  into  the  United 
States  senate.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  there  were  more  and  better 
than  personal  motives  for  their 
being  there.  But  it  helps  to  ex- 
plain a  great  deal  of  what  was 
said  and  the  way  in  which  they 
said  it  during  the  campaign. 

BOTH  ANTAGONISTS  cried 
"conspiracy"  right  off  the  reel. 
Lincoln  claimed  Douglas  and 
Buchanan  and  Pierce  and  Taney 
and  others  aimed  at  perpetuating 
and  nationalizing  slavery,  and  the 
Nebraska  act  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  with  its  suspiciously 
damning  course  through  the  courts 
were  signposts  of  collusion.  Stoutly 
denying  it.  Douglas  charged  Lin- 
coln with  conspiring  to  abolition- 
ize  the  Democratic  and  Whig  par- 
ties, dividing  and  whipping  the 
Democratic  party,  browbeating 
the  South. 

Douglas    said    Lincoln    was    fo- 


menting sectional  war  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  own  section. 
The  Douglas  banner  emblazoned 
"Popular  Sovereignty"  from  prair 
ie  town  to  prairie  town.  The  waj 
to  the  future,  he  said,  and  the  way 
out  of  the  ruckus  of  the  present, 
was  to  let  the  people  of  each  state 
and  territory  decide  for  them- 
selves not  only  how  they  would 
raise  cranberries  and  pick  cotton 
but  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  the  "inferior."  He  read  this 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
dence,  found  it  written  in  the 
minds  of  the  trainers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  wanted  to  inscribe 
it  with  his  own  hand  on  the  docu- 
ments of  new  states  aborning. 

Lincoln  cried  "Foul !"  The  fa- 
thers and  their  Declaration  said] 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Their  nobis 
work  was  being  undone,  even  re- 
written by  latter-day  saints  wha 
were  no  saints  at  all.  "Back  ta 
the  Fathers!"  he  urged. 

Then  the  people  spoke. 
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1.  Lincoln  at  Springfield 


fcA  House  Divided . . .  Cannot  Stand' 


Abraham  Lincoln  charged 
Senator  Douglas,  the  U.  S.  su- 
p]  eme  court  and  President 
Buchanan  with  a  conspiracy  to 
spread  and  perpetuate  slavery, 
in  a  wildly  cheered  speech  be- 
fore the  Illinois  state  Republi- 
can convention  in  Springfield 
yesterday. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  con- 
vention endorsed  Lincoln  as  its 
standard-bearer  in  the  race  for 
the  senate  seal  held  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

The  Sangamon  county  lawyer 
claimed  the  nation  is  a  "house 
divided,"  and  slavery  is  the 
cause  of  the  rift.  The  rift  was 
on  the  way  to  being  heated,  he 
said,  but  the  Nebraska  bill 
broke  it  wide  open  and  left  it  a 
raw,    gaping   wound. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision,  de- 
claring slaves  to  be  property 
and  denying  congressional  pow- 
er to  keep  such  property  from 
being  taken  into  states,  actual- 
ly reversed  the  Nebraska  act 
with  its  popular  sovereignty, 
and  betrayed  a  conspiracy  to 
open  the  wound,  ocean  to  ocean, 
Lincoln  said. 

TN  fashion  similar,  a  reporter  of 
-*-  2958  might  lead  off  an  account 
of  Lincoln's  famous  Springfield 
speech  of  I808.  It  was  a  bold  but 
thoughtful  and  carefully  con- 
structed statement. 

Republican  leaders  were  appre- 
hensive. Lincoln  had  gone  too  far, 
they  feared,  and  had  opened  the 
way  to  charges  of  disunion  and 
abolitionism.  The  speech  might 
imperil  Lincoln's  election. 

On  odd  bits  of  scrap  paper  and 
used  envelopes  Lincoln  wrote,  as 
he  later  wrote  the  Gettysburg 
address,  this  speech,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  dominated  the 
campaign.  Again  and  again  Doug- 
las hurled  its  words  back  at  Lin- 
coln, while  Lincoln,  now  defend- 
ing, now  attacking,  repeated  and 
emphasized  and  strengthened  the 
argument  of  the  scraps  and  en- 
velopes. 

*    ■»    * 

LINCOLN,  standing  in  the 
sweltering  ball  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  Springfield, 
June  16,  1858-.  "If  we  could  first 
know  where  we  are,  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could   better 


it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
year,  since  a  policy  was  initiated, 
with  the  avowed  object,  and  con- 
fident promise,  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  policy,  that  agi- 
tation has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  has  constantly  augmented.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease,  un- 
til a  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached,  and  passed. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure,  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the 
house  lo  fall — but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided,  it  will 
become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it.  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  Ihe 
belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction:  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward,  till  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  states, 
old  as  well  as  new — North  as  well 
as  South." 

The  Nebraska  bill  was  the  first 
point  gained  in  the  effort  to  na- 
tionalize slavery,  he  claimed. 
Backing  it  was  "the  notable  argu- 
ment of  "squatter  sovereignty,' 
otherwise  called  'sacred  right  of 
self-government,'  which  latter 
phrase,  though  expressive  of  the 
only  rightful  basis  of  any  govern- 
ment, was  so  perverted  in  this  at- 
tempted use  of  it  as  to  amount 
to  just  this:  That  if  any  one  man 
choose  to  enslave  another,  no 
third  man  shall  be  allowed  to  ob- 
ject." 

IN  THE  SAME  month  the  sec- 
ond point  was  gained,  he  said, 
with  presidential  endorsement  of 
the  pending  Dred  Scott  decision. 

"Under  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
'squatter  sovereignty*  squatted 
out  of  existence,  tumbled  down 
like  temporary  scaffolding— like 
the  mold  at  the  foundry  served 
through  one  blast  and  fell  back 
into  loose  sand — helped  to  carry 
an  election,  and  then  was  kicked 
to  the  winds." 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  in  connection  with 
the  "care  not"  policy  of  Douglas 
toward  slavery  scored  point  three. 
The  court's  decision  means  that 
"individual   men   may   fill    up   the 


2.  Douglas  in  Chicago 

4The  Heart  of  His  Case' 


War  between  the  states,  and 
national  uniformity  of  local  in- 
stitutions and  practices,  is  the 
aim  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
senate,  it  was  charged  last  night 
in  Chicago  by  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. 

This  nation,  said  the  senator, 
was  founded  on  the  white  basis, 
but  Lincoln  would  change  this. 
To  do  it  he  is  attacking  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  and  denying  pop- 
ular sovereignty. 

But  like  the  Russians  defend- 
ing Sebastopol,  the  Little  Giant 
intends  to  blast  away  Indiscrim- 
inately at  all  of  his  enemies,  Re- 
t<ublicans,  abolitionists  and  trai- 
tor Democrats. 


fpHREE  weeks  after  Lincoln 
-*-  spoke  in  Springfield,  Douglas 
spoke  in  Chicago.  He  had  received 
a  hero's  welcome  from  a  city 
which  four  years  earlier  had  hoot- 
ed instead  of  hailed. 

It  was  all  because  of  his  devo- 
tion to  "that  great  principle  of 
self-government,  to  which  my  life 
for  many  years  past  has  been,  and 
in  the  future  will  be  devoted.  If 
there  is  any  one  principle  dearer 
and  more  sacred  than  all  others  in 
free  governments,  it  is  that  which 
asserts  the  exclusive  right  of 
free  people  to  form  and  adopt  thei 
own  fundamental  law,  and  lo  mar 
age  and  regulate  their  own  ii 
temal  affairs  and  domestic  inst 
tutions."  This  was  the  heart  of 
his  case. 

On    this  ground    he    fought    the 
Leeompton     constitution,     as 
even   some   Republicans!    The 


nois  legislature  in  1851  adopted  a 
resolution  asserting  that  "our  lib- 

ty  and  independence  are  based 
upon  the  right  of  the  people  to 
form  for  themselves  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  they  may  choose;  that 
this  great  principle,  the  birthright 
of  freemen,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  se- 

red  to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  an- 
cestors, ought  to  be  extended  to 
future  generations,  and  no  limita- 
tion ought  to  be  applied  to  this 
power  in  the  organization  of  any 
territory  of  the  U.  S.  of  either  ter- 
ritorial government  or  state  con- 
stitution, provided  the  government 
so  established  shall  be  republican, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the-Uniied  States." 
*    #    # 

IN  OBEDIENCE  to  this  man- 
date Douglas  introduced  the  Ne- 
braska bill  three  years  later,  doing 
"as  much  as  any  living  man"  to 
get  it  enacted,  he  said. 

"I  will  be  entirely  frank  with 
you.  My  object  was  to  secure  the 
right  of  the  peorJe  of  each  state 
and  of  each  territory,  North  or 
South,  to  decide  the  question  for 
themselves,  to  have  slavery  or  not, 
just  as  they  chose." 

The  Leeompton  case  was  a  de- 
nial of  popular  sovereignty,  he 
claimed. 

Referring  to  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion, he  called  his  opponent  "a 
kind,  amiable  and  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, a  good  citizen  and  an  hon- 
orable opponent,"  and  then  at- 
tacked "a  house  divided."  This  he 
construed  to  mean  "uniformity  in 
the  local  laws  and  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  each  and  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,"  and  an  invitation  to 
sectional  war. 

Uniformity  is  not  possible,  he  de- 
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territories  with  slaves,  without 
danger  of  losing  them  as  property, 
and  thus  to  enhance  the  chances 
of  permanency  to  the  institution 
through  all  the  future.'1  To  be 
capitalized  on  later  was  the  im- 
plication that  "what  Dred  Scott's 
master  might  lawfully  do  with 
Dred  Scott,  in  the  free  state  of 
Illinois,  every  other  master  may 
lawfully  do  with  any  olher  one,  or 
one  thousand  slaves,  in  Illinois,  or 
in  any  other  free  state." 

Along  with  this  is  the  aim  to 
"educate  and  mold  public  opinion, 
at  least  northern  public  opinion, 
to  not  care  whether  slavery  is 
voted  down  or  voted  up." 

The  Nebraska  bill  provided 
"an  exactly  fitted  niche"  into 
which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was 
afterwards  to  be  inserted,  the  de- 
cision being  withheld  until  the 
election  was  over  and  "perfect 
freedom  of  the  people"  made  the 
most  of. 

LINCOLN  charged  a  conspiracy, 
showed  how  the  language  of  the 
decision  left  important  questions 
open,  and  darkly  predicted:  "We 
shall  lie  down  pleasantly  dream- 
ing that  the  people  of  Missouri 
are  on  the  verge  of  making  their 
state  free;  and  we  shall  awake  to 
the  reality,  instead,  that  the  su- 
preme court  has  made  Illinois  a 
slave  state.  To  meet  and  over- 
throw the  power  of  that  dynasty, 
is  the  work  now  before  all  those 
who  would  prevent  that  consum- 

Douglas  will  not  do  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  this  fight.  His 
proponents  "remind  us  that  he  is 
a  very  great  man,  and  that  the 
largest  of  us  are  very  small  ones. 
Let  this  be  granted.  But  'a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  Hon.' 
Judge  Douglas,  if  not  a  dead  lion 
for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged 
and  toothless  one." 

Douglas  doesn't  care  about  the 
advances  of  slavery,  considers 
taking  slaves  into  free  territory  a 
sacred  right,  has  reduced  the 
slavery  question  to  "a  mere  right 
of  property,"  and  has  given  no  in- 
timation of  changing  his  mind. 

The  cause  belongs  to  those  who 

"Wise  councils  may  accelerate 
or  mistakes  delay  it,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to 
come."  And  Douglas  was  to  be 
heard  from. 


clared,  and  was  not  intended  by 
"the  Fathers."  "I  therefore  con- 
ceive that  my  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
has  totally  misapprehended  the 
great  principles  upon  which  our 
government  rests." 

Only  by  "abolishing  state  legis- 
latures, blotting  out  state  sover- 
eignty, merging  the  rights  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states  in  one  con- 
solidated empire,  and  vesting  con- 
gress with  the  plenary  power  to 
make  all  Che  police  regulations, 
domestic  and  local  laws,  uniform 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  re- 
public," could  there  be  uniformity. 
*    *    * 

LINCOLN,  MOREOVER,  was 
crusading  against  the  supreme 
court,  by  attacking  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  said  Douglas.  "I  have  no 
idea  of  appealing  from  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  upon  a  con- 
stitutional question  to  the  deci- 
sions of  a  tumultuous  town  meet- 
ing." 

The  Died  Scott  decision  is  op- 
posed by  Lincoln  because  it  denies 
to  the  Negro  the  benefits  of  cit- 
izenship, he  declared. 

"I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  in 
my  opinion  this  government  of 
ours  is  founded  on  the  white  basis. 
It  was  made  by  the  while  man. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man, 
to  be  administered  by  white  men, 
in  such  manner  as  they  should  de- 
termine. It  is  also  true  that  a 
Negro,  an  Indian,  or  any  other 
man  of  an  inferior  race  to  a  white 
man,  should  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy, and  humanity  requires  that  he 
should  have  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  he  is 
capable  of  exercising  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  society.  I  would 
give  him  every  right  and  every 
privilege  which  his  capacity  would 
enable  him  to  enjoy,  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lived." 

It  is  up  to  each  state  to  decide 
what  those  rights  and  privileges 
will  be.  he  added.  In  Illinois  the 
Negro  is  not  a  slave  but  neither 
does  he  vote,  serve  on  juries  or 
enjoy  political  privileges.  Other 
states  have  other  policies. 

"Thus    you   see,    my    fellow-citi- 


3.  Lincoln  in  Chicago 


4 A  Vast  Moral  Issue, 
Not  a  Little  Thing' 


In  a  biting  answer  to  charges 
made  against  him  by  Judge 
Douglas  the  night  before,  Abra- 
ham" Lincoln  firmly  denied  seek- 
ing a  sectional  war,  or  uniform- 
ity in  local  affairs,  and  called 
the  judge's  arguments  those  by 
which  kings  have  enslaved 
people  in  all  ages. 

Speaking  in  Chicago  to  a 
crowd  of  some  9.000  people,  the 
Springfield  lawyer  who  seeks  to 
unseat  the  popular  Douglas 
called  popular  sovereignty 
"squatter  sovereignty,"  and 
claimed  credit  for  his  own 
party  for  defeat  of  the  Leeomp- 
ton constitution  opposed  by 
Douglas.  He  made  a  strong  plea 
for  party  loyalty  and  racial 
equality. 

TINCOLN  was  on  the  platform 
at  the  Tremont  house  in  Chi- 
cago when  Douglas  spoke  July  9. 
His  reply,  off  to  a  slow  start, 
mostly  defensive,  adding  little  new 
to  his  arguments,  sparkled  none- 
theless with  gems  of  passionate  ex- 
pression. 

About  the  Russian  bear  and 
the  enemy  alliance,  Lincoln  good- 
naturedly  reminded  Douglas  that 
the  allies  took  Sebastopol!  And 
certainly  he  and  his  party  de- 
sired to  divide  and  conquer  the 
opposition,  but  there  had  been  no 
money-passing  conspiracy  to  get 
the  job  done.  " 

Popular  sovereignty  as  applied 
to  Kansas  actually  amounted  to 
squatter  sovereignty,  he  said;  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves,  to  be  sovereign  of 
their  own  affairs  while  they  were 
squatted  down  ...  on  a  territory 
that  did  not  belong  to  them,  in 
the  sense  that  a  state  belongs  to 
the  people  who  inhabit  it — when  it 
belonged   to  the  nation." 

The  presence  of  slavery  in  the 
territory  before  the  people  have 
a  chance  lo  decide  prejudges  the 
issue,  according  to  Lincoln.  He 
denied  that  any  one  is  opposing 
the  right  of  the  people  to  form 
a  constitution  of  their  own,  and 
said-  Douglas  was  correct  in  op- 
posing the  Leeompton  constitu- 
tion. But  Douglas  did  not  invent 
popular  sovereignty,  said  Lincoln, 
and  the  Leeompton  constitution 
was  defeated  by  90  some  Republi- 
cans to  20  Democrats,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  by 
20  Republicans  and  three  Demo- 
crats in  the  senate. 

(A  heckler  who  kept  inter- 
rupting caused  Lincoln  to  say 
acidly.  "You  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  my  friend.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  answer  any 
gentleman  in  the  crowd  who  asks 
an  intelligent  question.") 
*    *    # 

SLAVERY  was  on  the  way  out 
when  Douglas  introduced  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  Lincoln  continued. 
The  bill  reversed  the  course  in 
which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  placed  slavery.  He 
denied  desiring  or  fomenting  sec- 
tional war  or  any  intent  to  upset 
slavery  where  it  existed. 

Agreed,  Illinois  does  not  have 
the  right  to  interfere  with  the 
cranberry  laws  of  Indiana,  the 
oyster  laws  of  Virginia  or  the 
liquor  laws  of  Maine.  Only  be- 
cause Douglas  regards  slavery  as 
"a  little  thing"  does  he  conclude 
that  Lincoln  favors  "bringing 
about  an  amalgamation  of  all" the 
other  little  things  in  the  Union." 
Many  people  in  the  states  regard 
slavery  as  "a  vast  moral  evil,"  not 
a  little  thing. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  he  op- 
poses, but  does  not  resist.  While 
not  intending  lo  take  Dred  Scott 
from  his  master  in  defiance  of 
the  court,  he  nevertheless  refuses 
to  accept  the  decision  "as  a  po- 
litical rule."  In  congress  he  would 
in     spite     of     the     decision,  vote 


against  establishing  slavery  in  a 
territory.  He  would  work  to  have 
the  decision  reversed,  peaceably. 

"The  sacredness  that  Judge 
Douglas  throws  around  this  de- 
cision is  a  degree  of  sacredness 
lhat  has  never  been  before  thrown 
around   any   other   decision." 

Douglas  himself  approved  the 
act  of  President  Jackson  in  de- 
claring, contrary  to  a  supreme 
court  decision,  that  a  national 
bank  was  unconstitutional,  Lin- 
coln reminded  his  audience,  and 
Douglas. 

*    #    * 

THE  JUDGE  is  playing  footsie 
with  the  file-  of  the  Republican 
party  while  attacking  the  rank; 
falsely  claiming  to  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Illinois  legislature 
"to  be  always  introducing  Ne- 
braska bills,"  while  really  "stand- 
ing on  the  Cincinnati  platform  of 
his  parly."  Republicans  supporting 
Douglas  will  find  themselves  "sad- 
dled, bridled  and  harnessed  and 
waiting  to  be  driven  over  to  the 
slavery  extension  camp  of  the  na- 

The  nation,  as  Douglas  claimed, 
was  made  for  white  men,  but  "I 
protest,  now,  ana  forever,"  said 
Lincoln,  "against  that  counterfeit 
logic  which  presumes  that  because 
I  do  not  want  a  Negro  woman  for 
a  slave,  I  do  necessarily  want  her 
for  a  wife.  My  understanding  is 
that  I  need  not  have  her  for 
either,  but  as  God  made  us  sep- 
arate, we  can  leave  one  another 
alone  and  do  one  another  much 
good  thereby." 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  a  cele- 
bration not  only  for  those  de- 
scended from  the  founders  but  for 
those  who  came  later  t  o  our 
shores,  for  German,  Irish,  French 
and  Scandinavian.  These  have  no 
ties  of  blood  with  the  colonists 
but  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—"We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal"  —  they  are 
"blood  of  the  blood,  and  flesh  of 
the  flesh  of  the  men  who  wrote 
that  Declaration.  This  is  the  elec- 
tric cord  in  that  Declaration  that 
links  the  hearts  of  patriotic  and 
liberty- loving  men  together,  that 
will  link  those  patriotic  hearts  as 
long  as  the  love  of  freedom  exists 
in  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
the  world." 

The  Little  Giant's  arguments 
about  inferiority  are  those  which 
have  been  used  by  kings  to  en- 
slave people  in  all  ages,  ostensibly 
because  "the  people  were  better 
off  for  being  ridden." 

"This  argument  of  the  judge  is 
the  same  old  serpent  that  says 
you  work  and  I  eat,  you  toil  and 
I  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it." 

It  doesn't  stop  with  the  Negro. 
"If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean 
a  Negro,  why  not  another  say  it 
does  not  mean  some  other  man? 
If  we  don't  believe  the  Declara- 
tion, let  us  tear  it  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution!" 

Lincoln  quoted  the  scriptural 
admonition,  "As  your  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect,  be  ye  also  per- 
fect." Not  that  perfection  is 
really  expected  or  regarded  as 
possible,  he  explained,  but  that 
it  is  to  be  reached  for.  So  with 
created  equal— "let  it  be  as  nearly 
reached  as  we  can." 

"My  friends,  I  have  detained 
you  about  as  long  as  I  desired  to 
do,  and  I  have  only  to  say,  let  us 
discard  all  this  quibbling  about 
this  man  and  the  other  man— this 
race  and  the  other  race  being  in- 
ferior, and  therefore  they  must  be 
placed  in  an  inferior  position — dis- 
carding our  standard  ,  that  we 
have  left  us.  Let  us  discard  all 
these  things,  and  unite  as  one 
people  throughout  this  land,  until 
we  shall  once  more  stand  up  de- 
claring that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

The  nation  still  sits. 


zens,  that  the  issues  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  myself,  as  respective 
candidates  for  the  U.  S.  senate, 
as  made  up,  are  direct,  unequivocal 
and  irreconcilable.  He  goes  for 
uniformity  in  our  domestic  insti- 
tutions, for  n  war  of  sections,  un- 
til one  or  the  other  shall  he  sub- 
dued. 1  go  for  the  great  principle 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for 
themselves." 

Lincoln  wars  on  the  supreme 
court;  Douglas  upholds  it.  Lincoln 
objects  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
because     he    believes     in     Negro- 


white  equality;  Douglas  upholds 
the  court  because  he  is  opposed  to 
Negro  equality. 

Closing,  he  charged  an  unholy 
alliance  between  the  Republicans 
and  certain  federal  office  holders 
seeking  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
Democratic  party.  He  will  hit 
them  all  just  as  the  Russians  hit 
French.  English  and  Turk  alike 
when  firing  a  broadside  in  the  de- 
fense of  Sebastopol.  He  confessed 
he  had  not  been  in  bed  for  two 
nights,  thanked  them  for  the  wel- 
come, and  retired.  It  was  Lincoln's 


4.  Douglas  Blisters  'House  Divided' 

How  Will  You  End  the  Division? 


Slavery  may  be  excluded  from 
a  territory  by  the  failure  to 
enact  local  protective  laws,  Sen- 
ator Stephen  A.  Douglas  claimed 
at  a  Springfield  political  rally 
yesterday.  Although  a  supporter 
of  the  supreme  court  decision 
in  the  Died  Scott  case,  in  which 
flhe  Constitution  was  said  to 
grant  no  power  to  either  con- 
gress or  territorial  legislatures 
to  exclude  slavery,  Douglas  said 
local  regulations  are  the  prac- 
tical tools  of  popular  sovereign- 
Lincoln  would  make  the  su- 
preme court  a  tool  of  party, 
Douglas  claimed,  would  make 
Negroes  citizens,  would  abolish 
state  legislatures,  and  conduct 
his  war  against  the  South  from 
"this  side  of  the  river." 

"TvOUGLAS  spoke  at  Blooming- 
-*-^  ton  on  the  16th  and  then,  the 
next  day,  in  Springfield.  The 
speeches  were  much  the  same, 
with  the  second  having  the  edge 
In  polish  and  form.  It  was  a  blis- 
tering attack  on  Lincoln's  "House 
Divided"  speedh. 

After  a  long  defense  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  in  which  he  told 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  as  not  being  the 
act  and  deed  of  the  people,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  English  bill 
which  would  have  loaded  the  gun 
in  favor  of  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution, he  said: 

"My  principle  is  to  recognize 
each  state  of  the  Union  as  in- 
dependent, sovereign  and  equal  in 
its  sovereignty." 

By  adopting  the  procedure  em- 
ployed in  Minnesota,  endorsed  by 
the  president,  future  Kansas-like 
difficulties  could  be  avoided.  In 
Minnesota  the  constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  people,  no  strings 
attached. 

The  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  supported  by  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty,  would  pre- 
vent future  outbreaks  of  violence 
and  attendant  evils.  His  own  leg- 
islature withdrew  its  instructions 
to  its  senators  to  support  the  Wil- 
niot  proviso  and  proclaimed  the 
"great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment," which  Douglas  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Nebraska  bill,  he  re- 
lated 

He  suffered  because  of  this  doc- 
trine of"  his,  but  stuck  to  his  guns. 
Then  he  could  have  traveled 
"from  Boston  to  Chicago  by  the 
light  of  my  own  effigies,"  but  he 
predicted  that  in  five  years  the 
public  attitude  would  reverse  and 
it  did. 

It  was  even  said  that  he  had 
joined  the  Republicans  because  he 
supported  the  Crittendon-Mont- 
gomery  bill  which  would  have 
given  the  peoDle  of  Kansas  a  fair 
Choice.  Actually,  they  joined  him, 
and  he  would  continue  to  support 
the  bill  while  hoping  Republicans 
would  do  the  same  and  replace 
their  demand  for  "no  more  slave 
states"  with  advocacy  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

*    *    * 

THEN  HE  TURNED  to  Lin- 
coln. His  only  answer  to  the  con- 
spiracy charge  was  to  say:  "I  do 
not  think  so  badly  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  on  earth, 
as  to  believe  that  they  were  ca- 
pable in  their  action  and  decision 
of  entering  into  political  intrigues 
for  partisan  purposes." 

Verbatim,  Dougias  read  the  par- 
agraph from  Lincoln's  speech 
about  "a  house  divided."  How  is 
Lincoln  going  to  end  the  division? 
He  will  not  claim  that  congress 
has  the  power  to  abolish  slavery 
fn  the  states:  he  knows  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  not 
likely  to  pass  since  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  house  and  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fourths  of  the 
states  is  required.  The  only  way 
open  is  "to  abolish  the  state  legis- 
latures, blot  out  of  existence  the 
state  sovereignties,  invest  con- 
gress with  full  and  plenary  power 
over  all  the  local  and  -domestic 
police  regulations  of  the  different 
states  of  this  Union."  Achieved 
would  be  a  uniformity  not  of  lib- 
erty but  of  despotism. 

Lincoln  has  denied  that  he  in- 
tends to  go  into  slave  states  and 
interfere  with  their  affairs.  "All 
he  proposes  is  to  invite  the  people 
of  Illinois  and  every  other  free 
state  to  band  together  as  one  sec- 
tional party,  governed  and  divided 
by  ■  geographical  line,  to  make 
war  upon  the  institution  of  slavery 
in   the  slaveholding  states."  By  a 


sectional  party;  a  sectional  presi- 
dent would  be  elected  to  form  a 
sectional  administration  to  govern 
the  whole  country. 

"In  other  words,  he  invites  a 
war  of  the  North  against  the 
South,  a  warfare  of  the  free  states 
against    the    slaveholding    states," 

Lincoln  wouldn't  go  into  Ken- 
tucky to  start  the  fir",  but  "he 
would  do  it  Trom  this  side  of  the 
river."  The  outrage  is  the  same, 
said  Douglas.  As  though  the  Brit- 
ish would  shell  Buffalo  from  their 
side  of  the  Niagara  river,  and 
then  disclaim  liability  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  firing 
from  their  own  territory. 

"Thus  Mr.  Lincoln  is  going  to 
plant  his  abolition  batteries  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river 
and  throw  his  Shells  into  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  and  into  Missouri, 
and  blow  up  the  institution  of 
slavery,"  and  then  claim  not  to 
have  interfered  in  their  affairs! 

Ignoring  Lincoln's  disclaimers, 
Douglas  repeated  the  charge  that 
his  opponent  favored  uniformity 
of  local  practices  and  customs, 
and  had  dechu-ed  war  on  the  su- 
preme court. 

TURNING  TO  the  Died  Scott 
case,  ignoring  the  decision  itself, 
he  asked  how  Lincoln  intended  to 
have  the  decision  reversed.  An- 
swering his  own  question  he  noted 
that  supreme  court  decisions  are 
final,  since  it  is  "the  ultimate 
tribunal,  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal on  earth,"  and  there  is  no 
appeal  for  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
to  appeal.  Lincoln  appealed  to 
the  state  legislature,  and  proposes 
to  appeal  to  congress,  said  Doug- 
las. But  this  is  unheard  of. 

Then  Lincoln  would  have  to 
have  a  Republican  president 
elected  who  would  appoint  judges 
to  the  supreme  court,  in  case  va- 
cancies occurred,  catechised  to 
vote   properly   on   the  Died   Scott 

"It  is  a  proposition  to  make 
that  court  the  corrupt,  unscrupu- 
lous tool  of  a  political  party."  For 
himself:  "I  intend  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  highest  tribunals  in 
the  land  in  all  cases  whether  their 
opinions  are  in  conformity  with 
my  views  as  a  lawyer  or  not." 

As  to  Lincoln's  claim  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  a  denial  of 
popular  sovereignty,  Douglas,  de- 
claring it  "interesting  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theory,"  said  that  "if  the 
people  of  a  territory  want  slavery 
they  will  have  it,  and  if  they  do 
not  want  it  they  will  drive  it  out, 
and  you  cannot  force  it  on  them. 
Slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  in  the 
midst  of  an  unfriendly  people  with 
unfriendly  laws."  Lincoln's  claim 
is  theoretical,  he  said. 

So  there  are  few  slaves  in  Kan- 
sas because  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple opposed  slavery  and  the  cli- 
mate was  unfavorable. 

So  in  Illinois,  where  slavery  was 
prohibited  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  the  territorial  legislature,  in 
defiance,  sanctioned  obtaining 
slaves  in  Kentucky. 
#    *    * 

LINCOLN'S  MAIN  objection  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  Doug- 
las' main  objection  to  Lincoln's 
main  objection,  involves  the  Ne- 
gro and  citizenship. 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  Negro 
citizenship.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  Negro  is  a  citizen  or  ought  to 
be  a  citizen.  I  believe  that  this 
government  of  ours  was  founded, 
and  wisely  founded,  upon  the 
white  basis.  It  was  made  by  white 
men  for  the  benefit  of  white  men 
and  their  posterity,  to  be  executed 
and  managed  by  white  men." 

Whatever  subcitizenship  rights 
are  to  be  granted  to  the  inferior 
is  up  to  each  state  to  decide. 

"If  the  people  of  Maine  think  a 
Negro  their  equal,  and  that  he  has 
a  right  to  come  and  kill  their 
vote  by  a  Negro  vote,  they  have 
a  right  to  think  so.  I  suppose,  and 
I  have  no  disposition  to  interfere 
with  them." 

"Kentucky  has  decided  that  it 
is  not  consistent  with  her  safety 
and  her  prosperity  to  allow  a  Ne- 
gro to  have  either  political  rights 
or  his  freedom,  and  hence  she 
makes  him  a  slave.  That  is  her 
business,  not  mine.  It  is  her  right 
under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  The  sovereignty  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  alone,  can  decide 
that  question,  and  when  she  de- 
cide it  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
to  which  you  can  appeal  to  reverse 
it." 

Referring  to  Linesm's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence,  he  said  plainh  :    "He 


thinks  that  the  Negro  is  his 
brother.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Negro  is  any  kin  of  mine  at  all. 
And  here  is  the  difference  be- 
tween us." 

Had  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion intended  to  incjude  Negroes 
in  it  they  would  have  abolished 
slavery  in  all  the  states,  and  con- 
ferred all  political  rights  and 
privilege  upon  them,  Douglas  de- 
clared. 

Now  he  broadened  his  concept 
of  equality  to  include  European 
immigrants,  the  Irish,  German, 
French  and  Scoth,  as  well  as  the 
English. 

The  consequences  of  Lincoln's 
doctrine  (not  the  Tightness  or 
wrongness  of  it,  to  which  Douglas 
never  addressed  himself)  would 
be  that  the  state  of  Illinois,  for 
instance,  would  be  overrun  by  Ne- 
groes. They  would  not  only  vote 
but  would  hold  office,  in  the  legis- 
lature, as  governor,  on  the  su- 
preme court  bench.  And  'hen 
would  Lincoln  "refuse  the  judge 
the  privilege  of  marrying  any 
woman  he  may  select?"  Douglas 
asked. 

The  result  of  racial  amalgama- 
tion in  Mexico.  Central  and  South 
America  and  in  the  West  India 
islands  has  been  "demoralization 
and  degradation." 

More      praise      of     Lincoln— "a 
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DEBATE  MARKER  —  This 
granite  boulder  in  Washington 
park,  a  short  distance  southwest 


of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  plaque,  is 
believed  to  mark  the  exact  spot 
of  the  debate  platform  in  1858. 


worthy  gentleman."  But  he  is 
courting  Lecompton  votes,  refuses 
to  oppose  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion, and  espouses  "radical  aboli- 
tion principles."  The  firing  con- 
tinued. 


"No  man  of  this  generation  has 
grown  more  rapidly  before  the 
countrv  than  Lincoln  in  this  can- 
vass." The  New  York  Evening 
Post. 


Quincy's  first  sheriff  jumped  off 
a  steamboat  near  Galena  and 
drowned,  and  its  second  headed 
for  Texas,  leaving  county  and 
citizens  "his  everlasting  credi- 
tors." 


Asher  Anderson  was  Quincy's 
first  merchant,  opening  a  store  in 
Brown's  log  tavern  in  1826.  offer- 
ing groceries,  calicos,  flannels  and 
domestics. 


5.  Contentions  in  Springfield 


Just  Before  the  Battle 


Douglas  was  charged  by'Lin- 
coln  with  breaking  down  the 
moral  effect  of  the  supreme 
court  decision  on  the  national 
bank,  as  Lincoln  fired  back  in 
the  heated  political  duel  shap- 
ing up  for  Little  Giant's  senate 
seat.  Both  men  spoke  yester- 
day in  Springfield. 

Lincoln  reviewed  the  political 
facts;  the  apportionment  disad- 
vantage to  the  Republicans,  de- 
priving them  of  from  six  to  10 
representatives  in  the  state  leg- 
islature, the  hold-over  Demo- 
crats in  predominantly  Republi- 
can districts. 

There  is  also  the  disadvantage 
he  noted,  accruing  from  the 
fact  that  "all  the  anxious  poli- 
ticians" of  the  Douglas  party 
"have  seen  in  his  round,  jolly, 
fruitful  face,  post  offices,  land 
offices,  marshal  ships,  and  cab- 
inet appointments,  ehargeships 
and  foreign  missions,  bursting 
and  sprouting  out  in  wonderful 
exuberance  ready  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands." 

"On  the  contrary  nobody  has 
ever  expected  me  to  be  presi- 
dent. In  my  poor  lean,  lank, 
face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that 
any  cabbages  were  sprouting 
oufT' 

~p)OUGLA£  had  made  three 
-*-'  main  points,  with  auxiliary 
"thunderings  of  cannon  .  .  .  ■ 
marching  and  music  .  .  .  fizzle- 
gigs  and  fireworks."  The  points 
were  popular  sovereignty,  and  two 
attacks  against  Lincoln's  speech  of 
June  16. 

It  is  really  the  question  of  slav- 
ery in  regard  to  popular  sover- 
eignty that  is  at  issue,  not  popu- 
lar sovereignty  and  "minor  do- 
mestic matters  of  a  territory  or  a 
state,"  Lincoln  claimed. 

The  judge  is  actually  opposing 
popular  sovereignty  by  sustaining 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  In  favor- 
ing the  right  of  people  to  adopt 
their  own  constitution  when  they 
become  a  state,  he  is  opposed  by 

He  agreed  with  Douglas  in  op- 
position to  the  LeconiDton  con- 
stitution but  the  dividend  of  credit 
belongs  largely  to  others,  not  the 
judge,  he  said. 

"Does  he  dace  his  suoerior 
claim  to  credit  on  the  ground  that 
he  performed  a  good  act  which 
was  never  exnecled  of  him?"  Lin- 
coln asked.  Then  it  is  with  him ' 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  | 
in  which  the  rejoicing  was  over 
the  one  sheep,  lost  and  recovered 
rather  than  over  the  ninety  and 
nine  safely  in  the  fold. 

Trumbull  made  a  speech  against 
Lecompton  before  Douglas  did.  I 
And    a    Douglas    declaration    that  ' 


the  people  of  Kansas  should  vote 
on  the  constitution  or  be  held 
liable  for  not  voting,  was  refuted 
by  Lincoln,  who  noted  that  the 
time  to  register  had  passed  and 
many  could  not  vote. 
*     *    * 

REPLYING  to  the  Douglas 
charge  about  firing  into  Kentucky 
from  Illinois,  Lincoln  restated  h! 
belief  that  "the  institution  c 
slavery  ought  to  be  placed  In  the 
very  attitude  where  the  framers 
of  this  government  olaced  it."  He 
would  arrest  the  effort  to  make 
slavery  perpetual  and  unive 
placing  it  instead  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction. 

In  Virginia  slaves  who  had  been 
given  a  choice  in  their  master's 
will  between  remaining  in  slavery 
or  going  to  Liberia,  chose  to  be 
liberated.  But  the  state  supreme 
court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  owners 
to  whom  the  slaves  had  descended, 
stating  that  a  Negro  cannot  make 
a  choice,  had  no  legal  power  to 
choose,  could  not  perform  the  con- 
dition upon  which  his  freedom  de- 
pended. This  represents  a  change 
in  sentiment  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  Lincoln  asserted. 

Answering  the  charge  that  he 
would  abolish  state  legislatures  and 
force  uniformity  on  the  states, 
Lincoln  asked  why  none  of  these 
things  resulted  in  the  days  in 
which  "courts  did  have  the  fashion 
of  deciding  that  taking  a  slave 
into  a  free  country  made  him 
free." 

Opposed  he  is  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  but  not  in  the  sense 
claimed  by  the  judge. 

"By  resisting  it  as  a  political 
rule,  I  disturb  no  right  of  proper- 
ty, create  no  disorder,  excite  no 
mobs." 

In  1820  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
to  a  certain  Jarvis  who  had  given 
him  a  piece  of  writing,  approving 
it  but  citing  what  he  called  an 
error. 

"You  seem  in  Pages  84  and  148 
to  consider  the  iudfres  as  the  ulti- 
mate arbiters  of  all  constitution- 
al questions  —  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  indeed  and  one  which 
would  place  us  under  the  despot- 
ism of  an  oligarchy.  Our  judges 
are  as  honest  as  other  men.  and 
not  more  so.  They  have,  with  oth- 
ers, the  same  Dassions  for  party, 
for  power,  and  the  privilege  of 
their  corps.  .  .  .  their  power  is  the 
more  dangerous  -is  they  are  in  of- 
fice for  life,  and  not  responsible. 
the  other  function n-ies  are,  to 
the  elective  control.  The  Consti- 
tution has  erected  no  such  single 
tribunal,  knowing  that  to  what- 
ever hands  confided,  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  time  and  narty,  its 
members  would  become  desDots.  It 
has  more  wisely  made  all  the  de- 
partments co-equal  and  co-sover- 
eign within  themselves." 

The  Democratic  party.  Douglas 
included,  has  "in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  supreme  court,"  held  a  na- 


tional bank  to  be  unconstitution- 
al. It  is  Douglas  who  is  guilty  of 
supporting  the  decisions  he  likes 
and  opposing  those  he  does  not 
like,   Lincoln    countered. 

Douglas  calls  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision an  abstraction.  "I  submit 
that  the  proposition  that  the  thing 
which  determines  whether  a  man 
is  free  or  a  slave  is  rather  con- 
crete than  abstract." 

And  slavery  was  spread  in  the 
first  place  against  the  will  of  the 
people  "the  mother  government 
refusing  to  prohibit  it,  and  with- 
holding from  the  Deonle  of  the 
colonies  the  authority  to  prohibit 
it  for  themselves." 

#  #  * 
ON  THE  QUESTION  of  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  Lincoln  put  the 
judge  on  the  spot.  He  said:  "Well, 
Judge,  will  you  please  tell  me 
what  you  did  about  the  bank  de- 
cision? Will  you  not  graciously  al- 
low us  to  do  with  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  precisely  as  you  did  with 
the  bank  decision?  You  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  that  decision:  did  von  find 
it  necessarv  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution? Or  to  set  no  a  court  of 
Negroes  in  order  to  do  it?" 

The  Douglas  claim  to  the  mantle 
of  Clay  struck  Lincoln  as  a  little 
strange,  he  said,  since  the  Old 
Whig  was  identified  with  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  Douglas  and  the  su- 
preme court. 

Let  Douglas  and  his  followers 
amend  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence if  they  want  it  to  ex- 
elude  Negroes.  Douglas  has  in 
fact  shifted  his  ground.  Last  year 
he  said  it  meant  Americans  fn 
America  were  equal  to  English- 
men in  Kngland.  Then  he  recon- 
structed it  to  include  others  who 
came  to  this  country  after  the 
revolution.  And  in  his  last  SDeech 
Douglas  said  it  includes  Euro- 
peans. How  about  Russians  in 
Asia?  Abe  queried. 

"I  have  said  that  T  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Declaration  to  mean 
that  all  men  were  created  equal  in 
all  respects,"  But  all  men  are 
equal  in  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
lit  of  happiness."  and  in  "the 
ight  to  put  into  his  mouth  the 
bread  that  his  own  hands  have 
earned." 

All  I  ask  for  the  Negro  is  that 
it  you  do  not  like  him,  let  him 
alone.  If  God  gave  him  but  little, 
that  little  let  him  enjoy." 

In  the  nation's  beginning,  slav- 
ery was  a  fact  that  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  To  eradicate  it 
would  have  made  union  impossible. 
They  gave  power  to  congress  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  after  20 
years  and  prohibited  it  in  the  ter- 
ritories. 

The  judge  has  not  answered  the 
conspiracy  charges,  concluded  Lin- 
coln, so  he  renewed  them  The  bat- 
tle was  just  beginning. 


The   Great  Day 


T  ONG  before  dawn  on  Wednes- 
J-^  day  the  13th  of  October.  1858, 
lights  kindled  in  towns  and  farms 
within  horse  distance  of  Quincy 
Steamboat  boilers  were  fired  up- 
river  at  Keokuk  and  downriver  at 
Louisiana,  Mo.  A  special  tra: 
waited  on  a  siding  in  Macomb. 

Heavy  rains  and  cold  dismal 
weather  had  dulled  spirits  and 
kept  folks  inside  the  week  before, 
but  that  morning  the  sky  was 
clear  and  small  boys  popped 
awake  to  the  crackling  of  wood 
stoves,  the  spitting  of  frying  ba- 
con and  au-  charged  with  excite 
ment,  expectation,  and  wonder. 

From  Unneus,  Mo.,  Linn  county, 
120  miles  from  Quincy,  a  delega- 
tion which  came  half  the  distance 
by  stage  coach  was  about  to  reach 
the  big  city  to  cheer  for  Douglas. 
Folks  were  on  their  way  from 
three  states  to  the  hub  of  the 
tri-state  area.  They  came  on  foot, 
in  wagons,  carriages,  steamboats, 
trains,  and  on  horseback. 

Roads  were  heavy  with  mud. 
rutted  and  pitied  by  the  persistent 
rains,  almost  impassable  in  spots. 
Rain-swelled,  the  Mississippi  head- 
ed for  the  gulf. 

The  packets  St.  Louis  and  Keo- 
kuk left  Keokuk  at  6:30  that 
morning.  The  fare  was  $150 
round  trip,  supper  included,  and 
departure  time  from  Quincy  that 
night  was  to  be  6  o'clock. 

DOUGLAS  HAD  already  ar- 
rived. He  had  spoken  in  Augusta, 
and  Tuesday  night  he  boarded  his 
special  train  with  a  brass  camion 
mounted  on  a  flatcar  to  announce 
by  booms  the  coming  of  the  cham- 
pion of  popular  sovereignty. 

It  was  just  five  days  since  the 
Galesburg  debate  and  there  had 
been  no  rest  in  between.  There 
were  almost  daily  speeches,  some- 
times two  or  three  in  a  day.  and 
the  constant  attention  to  be  paid 
to  the  myriad  details  of  party  or- 
ganization,     campaign      strategy, 


By  9  Wednesday  morning  traf-| 
fie  was  heavy,  boys  were 
climbing  trees  in  the  park,  stak- 
ing claims  to  vantage  points.  i£  | 
they  weren't  running  errands  and 
reluctantly  participating  in  the 
complicated  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  keep  Mamma  in  her  hoops 
and  Papa  out  nf  his  cups  on  the 
great  day  no  longer  a'coming  but 
"done  arrived." 

In  the  park,  the  platform  ready, 
chairs  were  being  placed  for  the 
ladies.  Fifty  years  later  the  "200 
survivors  of  the  debate,"  the  slav- 
ery issue  forgotten,  the  Nebraska 
bill  plum  out  of  contention  would 
spend  some  hours  debating  just 
where  that  platform  had  stood. 
"Over  thar,"  some  said.  "Uh  uh," 
others  replied,  "right  hyar!" 

Tom  Heirs  remembered  in  1904 
that  the  stand  was  32  feet  long, 
being  built  on  two  16-foot  joists, 
and  about  16  feet  wide.  The  post 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
stand  was  two  feet  southeast  of 
the  fountain  where  the  old  Lib- 
erty pole  once  stood.  The  almost 
unanimous  decision  of  the  surviv- 
ing 200  in  1908  was  that  one  cor- 
ner of  it  was  100  feet  west  of  Fifth 
street  and  25  feet  from  the  center 
walk  of  the  park,  on  a  line  be- 
tween two  Imden  trees,  and  40 
feet  northwest  of  the  Wood  mon- 
ument. 

*  *  * 
BY  9  O'CLOCK  the  Republicans 
were  assembling  in  Jefferson 
square,  preparing  to  meet  Old  Abe 
at  "the  cars"  and  escort  him 
through  town.  Jefferson  school 
then  stood  on  the  north  half  of 
the  square  on  Broadway  betweer 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  while  on  th< 
south  half  was  the  first  town  cem 
etery,  all  but  filled  by  the  dread 
ful  cholera  epidemic  of  1833. 

There  were  22  prominent  met 
on  the  committee  of  welcome,  in 
eluding  Abraham  Jonas  and  John 
Wood,  Jr.,  Flagg,  Bushnell,  Finlay, 
and  Comstock.  John  Wood,  Joel 
Rice  and  Jonas  were  the  commit- 
tee of  reception,  and  E.  K.  Stone 
was  marshal  of  the  day.  The  mar- 
shal had  appointed  two  aides, 
Capt.  B.  M.  Prentiss  and  John 
Wood,  Jr.,  and  47  assistant  r 
glials. 

At   the   head   of  the  procession 
were  to  be   the  marshal    and 
aides.  Behind  them  were  to  mf 
Steig's    brass     band.     Republi 


Douglas'  Brass  Cannon  Boomed 
But  His  Voice  Was  Giving  Out 


local    problems    and    disputes    and 

manipulations. 

It  had  been  going  on  for  three 
months  and  both  men  showed  the 
strain.  Though  apparently  built 
like  an  ox,  albeit  a  short  one, 
Douglas  was  plagued  with  recur- 
rent attacks  of  fever  and  throat 
trouble.  At  the  end  of  a  frenetic 
congressional  campaign  with  Or- 
ville  H.  Browning  of  Quincy  in 
1843.  Douglas  the  winner,  both 
men  were  prostrated.  Now  the 
voice  of  the  Little  Giant  was  in 
protest  and  the  usually  rich  full 
tones  were  that  day  to  be  muffled. 
Many  would  complain  they  could 
not  hear.  At  Alton  his  voice  would 
be  harshness  and  courage. 

The  Douglas  train  stopped  Tues- 
day night  in  Camp  Point,  then  in- 
habited by  about  1,000  people,  and 
was  greeted  with  a  tremendous 
demonstration.  A  military  caval- 
cade, brass  bands,  a  great  bonfire, 
hundreds  of  blazing  torches,  every 
house  and  building  in  town  lighted, 
hundreds  of  people  gathered  from 
farms  and  near-by  towns. 

With  no  particular  hurry  to  get 
on  to  Quincy.  the  train  stopped 
long  enough  to  permit  short 
speeches  by  Isaac  N.  Morris  of 
Quincy  and  Major  Roosevelt,  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature  in 
Hancock  county. 

They  thought  highly  of  Douglas 
in  Camp  Point,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion was  planned  "in  token  of  that 
tumultuous,  patriotic  fire  which 
swells  and  glows  with  burning 
power,  ripening  well  all  the  af- 
fections which  ever  have  and  ever 
will  continue  to  move  in  consonant 


harmony  promoting  the  Man  of 
the  Age  from  honor  to  honor  until 
he  be  the  recipient  of  the  noblest 
and  highest  laurels  in  the  gift  of 
the  greatest  nation  of  people  on 
the  widespread  earth  of  their 
kindred  Maker."  The  chairman  of 
arrangements  said  so. 

A  Douglas  flag  had  been  stitched 
by  the  women,  and  the  men  had 
found  a  great  tree  to  trim  into  a 
flagpole.  For  the  next  day's 
journey  to  Quincy  a  committee 
was  preparing  a  "hickory  wagon 
In  such  manner  as  to  float  our 
banner  o'er  the  prairies  when  we 
shall  wing  our  mearry  (sic>  hearts 
to  and  from  Quincy." 
»    *    * 

IT  WAS  a  homecoming  of  sorts. 
When  Douglas  sat  on  the  circuit 
court  bench  in  the  Fifth  judicial 
district,  living  in  Quincy  for  two 
years,  and  officially  for  six  years 
longer,  he  endear ?d  himself  to 
folks  in  the  county  east  of  Quincy 
by  ordering  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  move  the  county  seat 
from  Quincy  to  Columbus,  as  di- 
rected by  the  voters.  It  never  hap- 
pened, but  through  no  fault  of  the 
Judge's. 

In  his  1843  race  against  Brown- 
ing, Douglas  lost  in  both  Quincy 
and  the  county,  though  he  won  the 
election.  But  Browning  was  then 
the  local  Giant. 

Arriving  in  Quincy  at  9:30  Tues- 
day night,  an  hour  and  a  half 
later  than  expected,  Douglas  was 
met  by  a  wild  demonstration,  ac- 
counts in  the  rival  Whig  notwith- 
standing. The  Herald  called  it 
"the  most  magnificent  display  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  this  city," 
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Parades   Terrific 
But  They  Had  to 
Stop  for  Lunch 


clubs  from  Quincy  and  elsewhere, 
foot,  then  carriages  with  Lin- 
coln, the  reception  committee, 
and  "distinguished  strangers,"  pri- 
vate carriages  with  ladies,  dele- 
gations  in  carriages  and  wagons, 

id,   finally,   delegations  and  citi- 

ns  on  horseback. 

With  its  right  at  Sixth  street, 
the  parade,  minus  Lincoln  and  the 
distinguished  strangers,  headed 
west  on  Broadway.  While  the  bulk 
of  the  procession  waited  at  Third 
street,  the  reception  committee 
continued  to  the  "depot"  to  meet 
Lincoln,  who  traveled  without  a 
cannon. 

*    *    * 

NOT  MUCH  of  a  parader,  Lin- 
coln wanted  to  walk  the  distance 
to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Orville 
Browning,  but  of  course  this  was 
not  to  be  considered  and  the  fu- 
ture president  was  assisted  into 
a  carriage,  the  reception  commit- 
tee having  received.  The  divided 
procession  was  reformed  and  set 
out  to  impress  the  populace. 

South  on  Third  they  went  to 
Jersey  where  they  turned  east  and 
marched  clear  to  Eighth  street. 
Turning  north  on  Eighth  they 
blared  noisily  to  Hampshire, 
thence  west  to  Browning's  home 
just  east  of  Seventh  street. 

As  announced,  the  procession 
was  to  circle  the  square  and  stop 
in  front  of  the  court  house  where 
the  official  reception  was  to  take 
place.  But  the  reception  was  held 
at  Browning's  home  instead  and  an 
alternate  parade  route  was  not 
published. 

At  Browning's,  John  Tillson  pre- 
sented Lincoln  with  an  elegant 
bouquet  which  was  the  gift  of  the 
Republican  ladies  of  Quincy.  Till- 
son, the  Republican  candidate  for 
state  senator  from  this  district, 
in  "a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech,"  welcomed  the  futurt 
Emancipator,     and     Lincoln     ex- 
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pressed  his  appreciation. 

Then  a  choir  of  young  ladies  and 
jentlement  sang  a  campaign  song 
to  the  tune  of  Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean.  It  was  about  noon 
when  the  parading  stopped,  and 
Lincoln  had  dinner  at  the  Brown- 
ngs. 

#    *    * 

BROWNING  was  in  Carthage 
in  a  legal  case,  but  Lincoln  was 
welcomed  by  his  wife  to  a  home 
made  famous  not  only  by  its  il- 
lustrious owners  but  also  by  its 
renowned  visitors.  There  Lincoln 
remained  until  the  time  arrived 
to  walk  to  Washington  park  for 
the  encounter. 

Meanwhile  Douglas  was  being 
honored  by  proxy  in  a  rival  dem- 
onstration, marshalled  by  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  I.  T.  Wilson.  Looking 
for  an  office  in  1843,  Dr.  Wilson 
was  directed  to  one  about  to  be 
vacated.  In  it  he  found  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  in  between  the  supreme- 
circuit  office,  and  Douglas  a 
friend  and  future  parade  marshal, 
circuit  court  bench  and  tahe  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives.  Wilson 
obtained  the  office,  and  Douglas  a 
sistant  marshals  of  the  grand  pa- 
rade of  the  Democracy  formed  the 
units  in  front  of  the  court  house, 
in  the  middle  of  the  block  on  Fifth 
between  Maine  and  Hampshire, 
and  about  the  time  Lincoln's  pro- 
cession reached  Third  and  Broad- 
way the  parade  of  his  rival 
reached  Fifth  and  Broadway.  The 
joint   was  really   jumping. 

Triumphant  before  the  event, 
the  Douglasites,  with  color  and 
sound  dazzling  the  eye  and  pound- 
ing the  ear.  moved  west  on  Broad- 
way to  Twelfth,  where  they  met 
del  ec. it  ions  from  the  north.  They 
headed  south  to  Maine,  picked  up 
delegations  from  the  east  and 
south,  marched  all  the  way  down 
Maine  to  Third,  and  turned  nortfi. 
The  monstrous  procession  contin- 
ued to  Vermont,  then  west  to 
Seventh,  north  to  Hampshire,  and 
west  to  Washington  park.  Circling 
the  park,  they  entered  through  the 


and  no  doubt  it  was. 

There  wasn't  a  full  -  fledged 
depot.  The  term  was  applied  to  a 
building  on  Front  street  in  which 
an  agent  for  the  railroad  sold 
tickets.  Trains  stopped  between 
Broadway  and  Spring,  and  the  big 
awning  in  front  of  Henry  Schey's 
saloon  served  the  travelling  public 
as  a  waiting  room.  People  spoke 
of  being  "at   the  cars." 

The  first  locomotive  to 
the  city  arrived  by  barge,  m 
in  1854,  and  in  January, 
track  reached  Galesburg, 
thence  Chicago  and  the  East. 

As  their  champion  stepped  down 
from  his  train,  cannon  boomed, 
trumpets  blared  and  "not  less  than 
three  thousand  live  Democrats" 
hoorahed!  It  was  a  sight  that 
"struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
their  Black  Republican  foes," 
chortled  the  Herald  editor. 

Officially  unimpressed,  the  Whig 
editor  called  it  all  "a  kind  of 
torchlight  procession  ...  a  most 
miserable  fizzle.  About  fifty  boys 
carried  the  torches,  and  the  crowd 
itself  did  not  number  more  than 
two  hundred,  many  of  whom  were 
Republicans." 

The  welcoming  mob  escorted  its 
gladiator  up  Spring  street,  to 
Fourth,  where  it  turned  north  to- 
ward Maine  and  the  Quincy  House 
where  Douglas  was  to  spend  the 
night.  At  Vermont  the  first  file 
stopped  and  the  entire  parade 
rested  while  Douglas  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
William  A.  Richardson,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 

The  Richardson  house  was  on 
the    southwest    corner    of    Fourth 

turnstiles  at   the  southeast  corner 
and  gathered  around  the  platform. 

There  was  a  double  fence  around 
the  park  with  turnstiles  at  each 
corner,  apparently  designed  to 
keep  cattle  out.  The  outer  fence 
was  a  block-long  hitching  rail  on 
each  side  of  the  park,  and  the 
inner  board  fence  was  the  cattle 
and  hog  stopper.  Cattle  were 
driven  to  market  then  and  the 
park  was  a  too-convenient  space 
in  the  midst  of  the  city. 
*    *    * 

FROM  A  WINDOW  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Quincy  House, 
Douglas  had  reviewed  his  troops, 
waving  to  them  and  receiving  their 
lusty  cheers  in  a  wave  of  sound 
rising  from  the  street  as  the  pa- 
raders  passed  the  hotel. 

In  the  lead  were  32  young  ladies, 
each  bearing  the  flag  of  a  state.  In 
an  aside  the  Herald  center  noted 
there  were  only  17  young  ladies  in 
the  Lincoln  parade,  bearing  flags 
for  only  17  states !  From  which 
fact  readers  were  to  see  how  sec- 
tional was  the  Republican  party 
and  how  national  the  Democracy. 

Twenty  giant-sized  American 
flags  and  numberless  smaller  ones 
waved  above  the  Douglas  paraders, 
and  in  the  forefront  was  carried 
a  huge  likeness  of  the  Judge,  with 
a  wreath  around  it.  There  were 
festooned  wagons  and  several 
bands,  the  Herald  reported,  and 
altogether  it  was  the  largest  pro- 
cession ever  seen  in  Quincy.  Just 
the  units  on  hand  at  the  start 
took  two  hours  to  pass  the  Quincy 
House,  the  Herald  said,  while  the 
Republicans  passed  Third  and  Jer- 
sey in  a  mere  half  hour. 

The  Republican  effort  was  per- 
haps half  a  mfle  long,  said  the 
Herald,  and  included  between  400 
and  500  people. 

"Oh?"  replied  Dallam  of  the 
Whig.  An  impartial  businessman 
friend  of  his  who  just  happened 
to  time  both  parades  found,  most 
accurately,  that  it  took  the  Re- 
publican procession  a  full  19^ 
minutes  to  pass  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  not  a  single 
stoppage,  while  the  Democrats  got 
by  in  12%  minutes  including  a 
brief  stoppage.  This  indicates  a 
Republican  majority  of  between 
500  and  600.  Now  where  were  we? 

Sometime  that  morning,  while 
the  reluctant  Lincoln  was  being 
paraded  through  the  city,  Douglas 
took  a  walk.  His  roots  were  not 
deep  here  —  nor  were  tney  any- 
where —  but  this  had  been  his 
base  of  operations  for  two  years 


and  Broadway  and  the  Richardson 
name  would  be  second  only  to  that 
of  Douglas  in  the  Democratic  en- 
nals  of  the  time  and  state 
*    *    * 

PROCEEDING  to  the  Quincy 
House,  the  boisterous  pi-ocession 
stopped  to  give  the  Judge  three 
times  three  mighty  cheers,  left 
him  for  the  night,  and  continued 
to  the  square  where  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  Moses  Bane  —  'in  a 
most  able  and  unanswerable  man- 
ner," said  the  Herald;  in  a  manner 
which  "did  not  do  much  for  him- 
self or  the  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged,"  said  the  Whig. 

One  of  several  hotels  in  the 
city,  the  Quincy  House  was  a 
famous  and  imposing  structure  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Maine. 

John  Tillson  built  the  Quincy 
House  when  there  were  not  a  doz- 
en brick  buildings  in  the  city  and 
only  two  or  three  on  the  square. 
Opened  in  1838,  the  grand  hotel 
had  been  constructed  and  fur- 
nished for  the  then  staggering  sum 
of  $106,000.  At  the  "time  there 
were  no  streets  graded  to  the 
river,  and  Maine  stopped  going 
east  at  Sixth.  Hampshire  gave 
out  at  Eighth  and  north  of  Broad- 
way and  south  of  Kentucky  was 
little  more  than  woods  and  corn 
fields. 

The  next  year  Hampshire  was 
made  passable  to  Twelfth,  and 
Maine  was  graded  to  Eighth.  A 
gully  20  feet  deep  had  to  be  filled 
at  Sixth  to  let  the  street  go  by. 

Sometime  around  midnight  the 
crowd  dispersed  and  the  city  set- 
tled down  to  a  fitful  sleep,  hotels 
and  rooming  houses  and  livery 
stables  jamepacked,  committee 
members  tossing  and  turning,  their 
brains  reeling  with  details  and  dire 
possibilities,  band  instruments  and 
uniforms  polished  and  pressed  and 
poised.  Douglas  asleep  in  the 
Quincy  House,  Lincoln  resting  in 
Macomb. 


Breathing  Room 
For  Abe's  Feet 

As  Lincoln  walked  away  from 
Washington  park  shortly  after  5 
that  Wednesday  afternoon  —  the 
energies  of  the  crowd  released  into 
thousands  of  directions,  motions 
and  sounds,  he  was  followed  by  a 
small  boy. 

Man  and  boy  wa  Iked  east  on 
Hampshire,  the  man  still  flushed 
with  the  heat  of  debate,  nodding 
and  waving  to  passersby,  the  boy 
just   walking  and  watching. 

The  gangly  statesman,  carrying 
an  umbrella,  stopped  near  Sixth 
and  entered  the  barbershop  of 
Adam  Helmer,  brother-in-law  of 
Edward  Sohni,  the  little  boy. 

Perhaps  it  was  through  the  win- 
dow of  that  barbershop  that  David 
R.  Locks  saw  Lincoln.  He  wrote 
of  it  sometime  later:  "I  never  saw 
a  more  thoughtful  face.  I  never 
saw  a  more  dignified  face.  I  never 
saw  so  sad  a  face."  Lincoln  took 
his  boots  off,  explaining  so  Locks 
could  hear:  "I  like  to  give  my 
feet  a  chance  to  breathe." 

The  boy  waited  while  the  stales- 
man  was  shaved  and  his  feet  were 
breathing,  and  then  followed  as 
the  great  man  walked  the  short 
distance  to  the  home  of  Orville  H. 
Browning,  and  perhaps  never  saw 
him  again,  and  never  forgot  the 
figure,  or  the  face,  or  the  feet,  of 
that  man. 

Lincoln  stayed  the  night  at 
Browning's  and  Douglas  remained 
at  the  Quincy  House.  The  next 
morning  both  men  took  the  steam- 
boat to  Alton  for  the  last  of  the 
seven  joint  meetings  and  the 
wind-up  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
celebrated  senatorial  campaigns  in 
American  history. 


and  there  were  friends  to  greet 
and  familiar  places  to  visit. 

An  old  crony,  John  L.  Bert, 
later  recalled  that  Douglas  stopped 
at  his  carpet  shop  that  morning, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  square, 
and  sat  out  front  chatting  for 
half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the 
half  hour  Douglas  noted  the  time, 
said  he  had  to  shave  and  eat  lunch 
before  the  debate,  and  walked  off 
toward  the  Quincy  House. 

The  greatest  events  must  toler- 
ate interruptions  for  eating.  Ste- 
phen pulled  up  a  chair  to  a  table 
in  the  famous  old  hotel,  and  Abra- 
ham tucked  In  his  napkin  In  the 
home  of  an  old  friend 


The  Crowd  Was  Alive,  and 
It  Loved  a  Good  Fight 


XMNALLY  the  parading,  the 
horn  blowing,  the  flag  wav- 
ing, the  great  hoopla  which 
proved  nothing  but  enthusiasm, 
and  proved  it  well,  simmered 
down  to  a  buzz,  as  a  crowd  of  per- 
haps 12,000  stood  filling  the 
square  and  the  streets  around  it, 
to  hear  from  the  two  men  who 
were  supposedly  the  reason  for 
the  whole  affair. 

"If  we  were  compelled  tomor- 
row to  listen  to  a  repetition  of 
the  great  debate  held  in  Wash- 
ington park  in  1858  between  those 
two  great  men,  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las," Henry  Asbury  wrote  in  1882, 
"we  should  consider  it  a  great  tax 
upon  our  patience." 

For  three  hours  the  people 
listened;  first  to  Lincoln  for  an 
hour,  then  to  Douglas  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  again  to 
Lincoln  for  half  an  hour.  Old  men 
and  young  women  and  little  chil- 
dren listened. 

It  is  too  much  to  suppose  they 
listened  raptly,  with  undivided  at- 
tention, or  silently  without  rat- 
tles and  whispers  and  occasional 
yells.  For  many  the  speaking  part 
was  just  a  front,  just  an  excuse 
for  getting  together,  seeing  old 
friends  and  making  new  ones.  Lit- 
tle boys  must  have  been  scurry- 
ing among  the  hoop  skirts,  and 
flicking  acorns  at  giggling  girls. 
And  mothers  were  hushing  babies 
who  didn't  think  much  of  the 
hushing.  It  couldn't  have  been 
quiet;  not  12,000  people  in  one 
spot  for  three  hours.  Perhaps  they 
weren't  taxed  as  AsbUry  said,  his 
contemporaries  would  have  been, 
but  they  were  alive!  And  there 
was  the  sound  and  movement  of 


SHORTLY  BEFORE  zero  hour, 
a  portion  of  the  stand  collapsed. 
It  was  apparently  a  bench  along 
one  edge  of  the  platform,  set  up 
for  the  ladies.  No  one  was  serious- 
ly injured,  it  was  reported,  and 
the  ladies,  more  frightened  than 
hurt,  were  taken  to  the  office  of 
Dr.  L.  D.  Watson  in  the  old  frame 
Tillson  building  opposite  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  square. 
Writing  of  it,  Tom  Heirs  noted 
parenthetically  that  Watson,  when 
not  playing  chess  or  dominoes  in- 
side, was  likely  to  be  seen  seated 
on  a  second-floor  gallery  facing 
the  square. 

Enterprising  young  Ben  Miller 
hopped  onto  the  platform  and  sold 
Douglas  two  cigars.  Lincoln  de- 
murred. 

As  the  flurry  subsided,  Lincoln, 
introduced  by  his  old  friend  Abra- 
ham Jonas,  began.  No  less  than 
20  times  the  speech  was  inter- 
rupted by  laughter  or  verbal  re- 
sponse. Some  60  times  the  crowd 
responded     to     Douglas'     speech. 


loudly  and  clearly  enough  for  re- 
porters to  record.  And  in  his  re- 
joinder— two  and  one-half  hours 
having  elapsed — Lincoln  had  the 
crowd  with  him.  In  the  report  of 
l»is  half-hour  speech  there  are  56 
insertions  of  laughter  or  words.  It 
is  far  from  the  least  amazing  as- 
pect of  the  show. 

Approval  brought  forth  cries  of 
"Good,"  or  "That's  the  doctrine!" 
A  telling  point  against  the  op- 
position earned  a  "Hit  him 
again!"  The  cheers  and  the 
laughter  came  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  descriptions.  There  were 
just  plain  "cheers,"  and  simple 
"laughter."  But  now  and  again 
there  were  "loud  cheers,"  "roars 
of  laughter,"  "uproarious  laugh- 
ter," "enthusiastic  cheers."  and 
"prolonged  cheers." 

*  *    * 

WHEN  DOUGLAS  asked  the 
crowd  at  the  beginning  of  his 
oration  if  they  would  please 
"omit  all  expressions  of  applause 
or  approbation,"  they  answered. 
"We  cannot  help  it,  Douglas."  Of 
course  he  didn't  expect  they  could 
or  would. 

The  Little  Giant  earned  "great 
applause,"  "vociferous  applause," 
'immense  cheers,"  "great  laugh- 
ter." To  almost  every  question  he 
asked,  someone  in  the  crowd  con- 
veniently gave  an  answer.  Did 
Lincoln  reply  to  a  Douglas 
charge?  "No,"  someone  yelled. 
"He  will  not  answer,"  declared 
Douglas,  in  the  shrewdly  calcu- 
lated dialogue.  "He's  afraid,"  re- 
sponded a  friend. 

He  kept  asking  the  questions 
and  his  friends  kept  answering 
them,  and  strangely  he  renewed 
his  opening  request:  "My  friends, 
if  you  are  my  friends,  you  will 
be  silent,  instead  of  interrupting 
me  by  your  applause."  But  he 
kept  baiting  them  and  they  loved 
it. 

"Hit  him  on  the  woolly  side," 
an  eager  Douglasite  yelled,  pic- 
turing Lincoln  backed  into  a  cor- 
ner, another  cried,  "He  can't  get 
out  of  it!" 

"Tremendous  cheering,"  "thun- 
dering cheers,"  "tremendous  ap- 
plause." and  laughter  in  a  thou- 
sand shades  and  pitches  spa.-kled 
and  rumbled  and  burst  from  the 
crowd  as  Lincoln  wound  up  the 
exchange. 

Near  the  end.  when  Lincoln  had 
scored  with  a  jibe  which  triggered 
a  burst  of  laughter,  and  some  dis- 
gruntled opponent  growled  "Your 
time  is  almost  out,"  others  yelled 
to  Lincoln:  "Go  on,  go  on— we'll 
listen  all  day!" 

*  *    * 

IT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  conjure 
such  enthusiasm  while  reading  the 
speeches.  But  they  were  meant 
primarily  to  be  heard,  not  read. 
Douglas  especially  was  not  a  writ- 


er. He  was  a  master  stump 
speaker. 

And  these  were  days  before  the 
legends.  Respected  by  his  political 
associates  and  friends,  Lincoln 
was  not  then  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator the  Civil  war  president  who 
became  a  sort  of  God  to  millions, 
and  a  monster  to  other  millions. 
He  was  just  a  candidate  for  po- 
litical office. 

Carl  Sandburg  said  Lincoln  was 
something  out  of  a  child's  picture 
book,  sad  and  comic  looking  at 
once,  like  a  shape  "a  Great  Artist 
has  scrawled  from  careless  clay." 
"He  looked  like  an  original  plan 
for  an  extra-long  horse  or  a  lean 
tawny  buffalo,  that  a  Changer 
had  suddenly  whisked  into  a  man- 
shape."  "He  didn't  wear  clothes. 
Rather,  clothes  hung  upon  him  as 
if  on  a  rack  to  dry.  or  on  a  loose 
ladder  up  a  windswept  chimney," 

Francis  Grierson  said  at  Alton, 
Lincoln  "rose  from  his  seat, 
stretched  his  long,  bony  limbs  up- 
ward as  if  to  get  them  into  work- 
ing order,  and  stood  like  some 
solitary  pine  on  a  lonely  summit." 
*     *     * 

CARL  SCHURZ  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  Lincoln's  ges- 
tures, which  he  said  Lincoln  later 
learned  to  control  more  satisfac- 
torily, and  he  said  that  occasional- 
ly Lincoln's  voice,  normally  of 
medium  pitch,  pleasing  and  far- 
reaching,  rose  too  high  and  be- 
came strident. 

But  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  who  heard 
Lincoln  at  Bloomington,  reported 
hearing  Lincoln  say:  "In  the  right 
to  eat  the  bread  his  own  hands 
have  earned  he  is  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas,  or  of  myself,  or 
of  any  living  man."  And  as  be 
brought  out  those  last  words,  said 
Fifer,  Lincoln  "raised  high  his 
long  right  ami  with  the  clinched 
hand  on  the  end  of  it — high  above 
his  head  —  and  he  shook  it  in  the 
air  and  then  brought  it  down.  And 
when  he  did  that,  it — it  made  the 
hair  on  a  man's  head  stand  up. 
and  the  breath  stop  in  his  throat." 

Hearing  him  a  man  knew,  as 
Sandburg  did.  that  his  memory 
was  "cross-indexed  with  tangled 
human  causes." 

Douglas,  so  different  in  stature 
and  mind,  was  equally  effective, 
though,  again,  quite  differently. 
Short,  powerfully  built,  with  a 
massive  head  and  a  proud  bear- 
ing, Douglas  was  a  humorless  but 
relentless  and  aggressive  speaker. 
His  rich,  full  voice  was  an  orator's 
delight.  With  it  he  played  the 
strings  of  human  passion  and 
hope  as  well  as  prejudice.  He  was  ■ 
the  master  politician  who  knew  I 
where  he  was  going  and  how  he ' 
was  to  get  there.  He  knew  the  I 
people,  what  they  thought,  how  j 
they  reasoned  and  responded.  And  j 
what   they  came  for,  he  provided  ' 


FIFTH  STREET  —  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  shortly  after  the 
Civil  war.  The  debate  was  held 
in  the  park  from  a  stand  erected 
among  the  trees  visible  in  the 
pucture  and  just  opposite  the 
court  house,  the  four-columned 
building  midway  of  the  block. 
There  was  a  double  fence  around 
the  park,  the  outer  one  a  hitch- 
ing rack,  with  turnstiles  to  keep 
out  wandering  livestock,  and  the 
inner    one  a   high    board    fence. 


All  awnings  were  wood.  The  hig 
building  in  the  foreground 
housed  several  stores.  Later  a 
photograph  gallery  occupied  the 
upper  floors.  The  old  oil  street 
lamps,  by  this  time,  had  been 
converted  to  gas,  which  became 
available  in  downtown  Quincy 
in  December,  1854.  Douglas  ar- 
rived in  the  city  the  night  of 
Oct.  12,  1858,  in  a  blaze  of  light 
from  the  gas  street  lamps  as 
well  as  the  torches  carried  by 
the  paraders. 


RIVALS'  VIEWS  —  Although 
the  face  of  the  debate  plaque 
here  bears  only  the  words  "Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debate,  Quincy 
Oct.  13,  1858,"  the  other  side 
carried  engraved  quotations 
from  the  words  of  the  two 
statesmen  in  Quincy  as  follows: 

"Lincoln  at  Quincy:  'We  have 
in  this  nation  this  element  of 
domestic  slavery.  We  think  it 
is  a  wrong  not  confining  itself 
merely  to  the  persons  or  the 
states  where  it  exists  but  that 
it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency  to 


nation.' 

"Douglas  at  Quincy:  "I  hold 
that  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  are  civilized  men 
as  well  as  ourselves,  that  they 
bear  consciences  as  well  as  we, 
and  that  they  are  accountable  to 
God  and  their  posterity  and  not 
to  us.  It  is  for  them  to  decide 
therefore  the  moral  and  religious 
right  of  the  slavery  question  for 
themselves,  within  their  own 
limits.' ,- 


with  unequalled  craftsmanship 
and  overwhelming  power.  As  he 
held  a  crowd,  so  he  had  held  and 
dominated  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. When  sure  of  Ms  ground,  as 
in  more  than  one  senatorial 
skirmish,  be  could  not  be  touched. 
It  was  said  that  the  Democrats 
had  the  numerical  edge  in  Quin- 
cy that  day;  that  crowds  from  the 
slave  state  of  Missouri  and  from 
a  predominantly  Democratic  con- 


stituency, gave  them  more 
strength  than  the  Republicans 
had  mustered.  But  it  was  a  "Go 
it  husband!  Go  it  bear!"  audience 
which,  like  the  woman  in  Lin- 
coln's story,  loved  a  good  fight 
And  at  the  end  of  it,  each  party 
was  as  sure  as  it  had  been  in  the 
beginning  that  on  its  side  was 
truth  and  valor,  and  that  its  hero 
had  wrested  victory  from  the 
enemy ! 
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The  Seven  Debates 


T  DESIRE  lo  address  myself  to 
your  judgment,  your  under. 
standing,  and  your  conscience,  and 
not.  to  your  passions  or  your  en- 
thusiasm," Douglas  told  his 
dience  at  Ottawa  as  the  first  of 
the  seven  debates  with  Lincoln 
began.  It  was  a  purely  rhetorical 
allegation,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
was  one  of  the  most  effecti' 
stump  speakers  of  his  time  and 
stump  speaking  was  geared  to 
passions    and    powered    by   enthu 

Crowds  all  over  the  state  had 
heard  this  speech,  and  Doug], 
would  repeat  it  with  few  changes 
throughout  the  campaign,  giving 
not  an  inch  except  in  the  case  of  s 
bit  of  misinformation. 

Both  Whig  and  Democrat  k 
parties  approved  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  Douglas  said 
but  oddly  enough,  when  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  1854  based  on 
the  principle  built  into  those  meas- 
ures, trouble  brewed.  Abolit 
ists  opposed  his  Nebraska  bill, 
and  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  con- 
spired to  unite  them,  "under  dis- 
guise of  a  Republican  party." 
Each  tried  to  abolitionize  his  own 
party. 

To  show  what  they  were  up  to, 
he  read  three  resolutions  which 
he  said  were  adopted  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Black  Republican 
party  in  Illinois  at  that  party's 
first  state  convention  which  was 
held  in  Springfield.  The  resolutions 
called  for  formation  of  a  new 
party,  restoration  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  as  free  territories,  repeal 
or  abrogation  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  restricting  slavery  to  the 
states  in  which  it  then  existed, 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  states,  abolishing  slav- 
ery in  Washington,  D.  C,  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  all  territories, 
and  resisting  the  acquisition  of 
more  territories  unless  slavery 
were  forever  prohibited  in  them 
#    *    * 

DID  LINCOLN  stand  pledged  to 
these.  Douglas  asked,  and  prom- 
ised that  when  he  trotted  Lin- 
coln down  into  Egypt  he  could  gel 
an  answer  from  him  there. 

Lincoln  was  a  sectional  man,  a 
member  of  a  sectional  party,  es- 
pousing sectional  doctrines  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  section, 
while  Douglas  and  the  Democrats 
were  national. 


The  Beginning  ...  at  Ottawa  Aug.  21 


He  wanted  it  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  nothing  per 
sonal  in  his  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Lincoln  ,who  "is  one  of  those 
peculiar  men  whe  perform  \ 
admirable  skill  everything  they 
undertake." 

Of  course  Lincoln  took  the  side 
of  the  enemy  in  the  Mexican  war, 
conspired  with  Trumbull  and  was 
double-crossed,  and  in  his  "house 
divided"  speech  expressed  a  doc- 
trine "revolutionary  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  existence  of  this  gov- 
ernment," Douglas  said. 

The  Union  can  exist  slave  and 
free,  for  12  of  the  original  13 
states  were  slave-holding  states, 
and  uniformity  of  "local  laws  and 
institutions"  was  neither  possible 
nor  desirable. 

Lincoln,  Douglas  said,  opposes 
the  Died  Scott  decision  and  so 
wars  against  the  supreme  court. 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  conferring 
upon  the  Negro  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship?  Do  you 
desire  to  strike  out  of  our  state 
constitution  that  clause  which 
keeps  slaves  and  free  Negroes  out 
of  the  state,  and  allow  free  Ne- 
groes to  flow  in  and  cover  your 
state  with  black  settlements?  Do 
you  desire  to  turn  this  beautiful 
state  into  a  free  Negro  colony  in 
order  that  when  Missouri  abolishes 
slavery  she  can  send  one  hundred 
thousand  emancipated  slaves  into 
Illinois  to  become  citizens  and 
voters,  on  an  equality  with  your- 
selves? If  you  desire  Negro  citi- 
zenship, if  you  desire  to  allow 
them  to  come  into  this  state  and 
settle  with  the  white  man.  if  you 
desire  them  to  vote  on  an  equality 
with  yourselves,  and  to  make  them 
eligible  to  office,  to  serve  on 
juries,  and  to  adjudge  your  rights, 
then  support  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
Black  Republican  party,  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
Negro.  For  one,  I  am  opposed  to 
Negro  citizenship  in  any  and  every 
form."  And  he  repeated  his  belief 
in  white  supremacy,  over  Ne- 
groes, Indians  and  "other  inferior 
races." 

Douglas  chose  to  battle  not 
slavery  but  social  equality.  He 
vehemently  denied  that  either  God 
or  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
made  the  Negro  his  equal. 


Not  necessarily  to  be  enslaved. 
the  Negro  was  to  be  given  "every 
right,  every  privilege,  and  every 
immunity  consistent  with  the  safe- 
ty of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,"  he  said.  These  rights 
privileges  are  to  be  determined 
by  each  state. 

LINCOLN  BEGAN  his  first 
speech  of  the  debates  with  a  bar- 
rage of  denials:  He  had  not  con- 
spired  with  Trumbull;  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  resolutions 
Douglas  had  read;  had  not  parti'  " 
pated  in  the  Springfield  convt 
tion,  and  called  upon  Douglas 
prove  the  allegations. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  he 
was  an  abolitionist,  Lincoln  said  he 
could  not  tolerate  covert  indiffer- 
ence   to   slavery.    "I   hate   it,**   he 
said,    "because    of    the    monstrous 
injustice   of   slavery  itself.   I    hate 
it  because  it  deprives  our  repub- 
lican example  of  its  just  influeni 
in  the  world,  enables  the  enemi 
of    free    institutions,    with    plaui 
bility,    to  taunt   us  as   hypocrite 
causes  the  real  friends  of  freedom 
to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  espe- 
cially  because   it   forces   so  many 
really  good  men  amongst  ourselves 
into  an   open  war  with  the   ve: 
fundamental    principles      of      ci> 
liberty  —  criticising  the  Declar 
tion  of  Independence,  and  insisting 
that  there  is  no  right  principle  of 
action  but  self-interest." 

This  he  quoted  from  his  Peoria 
speech,  in  which  he  had  also  said: 
"When  southern  people  tell  us 
they  are  no  more  responsible  for 
the  origin  of  slavery,  than  we;  I 
acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is 
said  that  the  institution  exists, 
and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way, 
I  can  understand  and  appreciate 
the  saying.  I  surely  will  not  blame 
them  for  not  doing  what  I  should 
not  know  how  to  do  myself." 

On  first  impulse  he  might  favor 
immigration  but  practical  consid- 
erations make  it  impossible,  he 
said. 

"What  next  ?"  Free  them,  and 
make  them  politically  and  socially, 
our  equals?  My  own  feelings  will 
not  admit  of  this;  and  if  mine 
would,  we  well  know  that  those  of 
the    great    mass    of    white    people 


will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  ac- 
cords with  justice  and  sound  judg- 
ment, is  not  the  sole  question,  if 
indeed,  it  is  any  part  of  it.  A 
universal  feeling,  whether  well  or 
1 1-founded,  can  not  be  safely  dis- 
regarded. We  can  not,  then,  make 
them  equals.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  systems  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation might  be  adopted;  but  for 
their  tardiness  in  this,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  judge  the  South." 
He  was  in  favor  of  supplying  fu- 
gitive slave  laws. 

"But  all  this,  to  my  judgment. 
furnishes  no  more  excuse  for  per- 
mitting slavery  to  go  into  our  own 
free  territory,  than  it  would  for 
reviving  the  African  slave  trade 
by  law.  The  law  which  forbids 
th"  bringing  of  slaves  from  Afri- 
ca, and  that  which  has  so  long 
foibade  the  taking  them  to  Ne- 
braska, can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished on  any  moral  principle; 
and  the  repeal  of  the  former  could 
find  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as 
that  of  the  latter." 
*    *    # 

THIS  STATES  the  whole  of  his 
position,  he  said,  and  to  twist  it 
into  favoring  "perfect  social  and 
political  equality  with  the  Negro 
is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic. ar- 
rangement of  words,  by  which  a 
man  can  prove  a  horse  chestnut  to 
be  a  chestnut  horse." 

The  Negro  may  not  be  the  equal 
of  a  white  man  in  every  respect, 
but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread, 
without  leave  of  anybody  else, 
which  his  own  hand  earns,  "he  is 
my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every 
living  man!" 

"Now  I  pass  on  to  consider  one 
or  two  more  of  these  little  fol- 
lies," Lincoln  quipped,  relaxing. 

No,  ihe  hadn't  been  a  grocery 
(saloon)  keeper  as  the  Judge 
claimed,  but  "Lincoln  did  work 
the  latter  part  of  one  winter  in  a 
little  still-house,  up  at  the  head 
of  a  hollow."  Against  the  start 
of  the  Mexican  War,  he  consist- 
ently voted  for  appropriations  he 
retorted.  And  if  the  Judge  figures 
a  house  divided  can  stand,  there 
is  a  question  of  veracity  "not  be- 
tween him  and  me,  but  between 
the  Judge  and  an  authority  of  a 
somewhat   higher  character."  Not 


against  dead  uniformity  in  local 
institutions,  he  is  against  the  di- 
visive institution,  slavery,  he 
claimed.  It  was  on  the  way  out  un- 
til lately,  when  it  was  placed  on 
a  new  basis  aimed  at  "the  per- 
petuity and  nationalization"  of  it. 
We  must  put  it  back  where  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  had  it,  he 
said. 

When  a  man  in  the  audience 
asked  if  Lincoln  repudiated  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  Lincoln  replied: 
"My  understanding  is  that  popular 
sovereignty,  as  now  applied  to  the 
question  of  slavery,  does  allow  the 
people  of  a  territory  to  have 
slavery  if  they  want  to,  but  does 
not  allow  them  not  to  have  it  if 
they  do  not  want  it." 

He  chided  Douglas  for  praising 
him  in  one  breath  and  damning 
him  in  the  next,  replying  to  the 
allegations  made  by  Douglas  in 
Springfield  July  17.  As  to  popular 
sovereignty  and  the  Nebraska 
bill,  the  Judge  helped  vote  down 
an  amendment  which  would  have 
required  submission  of  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  people.  As  to  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  the  Judge  himself 
was  bespattered  with  attacks  up- 
on judicial  decisions,  receiving  his 
own  appointment  to  the  Illinois 
supreme  court  bench  on  just  such 
ground.  Another  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision is  all  that  keeps  slavery  out 
of  the  free  states.  The  Judge  « 
eradicating  the  light  of  reason 
and  the  love  of  liberty, 
*    *    * 

IN  HIS  REJOINDER,  Douglas 
he  asked  again  that  Lincoln  reply 
to  his  questions  about  the  platfoim 
Douglas  said  was  adopted  by  the 
Republican  party  in  Illinois.  It 
was  adopted  in  Springfield  in  1854 
and  he  saw  Lincoln  there!  He 
branded  the  conspiracy  charge  "an 
infamous  lie,"  and  said  he  voted 
down  Chases  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Nebraska  bill  because  the 
bill  itself  gave  the  people  "the 
whole  power  over  the  subject." 

Referring  to  his  set  of  resolu- 
tions, he  charged  the  Republicans 
with  being  against  letting  slave 
states  into  the  Union  and  thus  op- 
posing popular  sovereignty.  Only 
when  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  is  recognized  will  there 
be  peace,  he  said. 


Questions  ...  at  Freeport  Aug.  27 


rpHE  Freeport  debate  has  gen- 
J-  erally  been  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  the  seven  be- 
cause of  the  questions  put  and 
answered.  It  was  Lincoln's  first 
chance  to  open  and  close  the  argu- 
ment. 

Lincoln  began  by  answering  the 
Judge's  questions,  and  proposed 
asking  a  few  himself.  He  affirmed 
himself  lo  be  "bound  as  a  party 
man  by  the  platform  of  the  party." 
However  he  did  not  favor  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  was  not  pledged  against  ad- 
mission of  more  slave  states  or 
against  entry  into  the  Union  of  a 
state  with  whatever  constitution 
the  people  saw  fit  to  make,  or  in 
favor  of  abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  in  favor  of  prohibit- 
ing the  slave  trade  between  states. 
"I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly, 
pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right 
and  duty  of  congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  United  States 
territories,"  he  said. 

As  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, he  would  in  any  given  case 
oppose  or  favor  it  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  the  slavery  ques- 
tion would  be  aggravated  thereby. 
Southern  states  are  entitled  to  a 
fugitive  slave  law,  he  said,  but 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  law 
then  in  force. 

He  would  be  happy  to  see  slav- 
ery abolished  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  would  favor  it  only 
if  gradual,  if  favored  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  there,  and  if  un- 
willing owners  would  be  compen- 
sated, he  answered.  Demurring 
from  the  question  about  the  slave 
trade,  he  said  he  did  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  answer. 
#    #    * 

HIS  QUESTIONS  to  Douglas;  If 


Kansas  asked  to  be  admitted  be- 
fore it  had  the  requisite  number 
of  inhabitants,  would  he  vote  to 
admit  it?  "Can  the  people  of  a 
United  States  territory,  in  any 
lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  its  limits 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state 
constitution?"  Would  he  acquiesce 
in  a  supreme  court  decision  de- 
creeing that  states-can  not  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits?  Did  he 
favor  acquiring  additional  territory 
no  matter  how  the  acquisition  af- 
fected the  nation  on  the  slavery 
question  ? 

Not  only  had  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  resolutions  which 
Douglas  said  had  been  adopted  in 
Springfield,  but  the  resolutions  had 
not  been  adopted  there,  were 
bo«\is,  Lincoln  asserted. 

Douglas  deplored  Lincoln's  con- 
spiracy charge  against  men  in  high 
places,  but  had  himself  charged 
Buchanan  and  others  with  striking 
a  fatal  blow  at  popular  sovereign- 
ty, said  Lincoln. 

THEN  IT  WAS  the  Little  Gi- 
ant's turn,  He  dodged  the  ques- 
tion about  admitting  Kansas  with- 
out the  requisite  population  if  the 
people  properly  adopted  a  consti- 
tution and  requested  admission.  He 
charged  Trumbull  with  voting 
against  admitting  Oregon  because 
it  lacked  the  necessary  population, 
asked  Lincoln  lo  answer  the  ques- 
tion himself,  and  said:  "It  is  my 
opinion,  that  as  she  has  popula- 
tion enough  to  constitute  a  slave 
state,  she  has  people  enough  for 
a  free  state."  Congress,  he  said, 
had  already  made  an  exception  of 
Kansas  and  he  would  stand  by  it. 

The  second  question  was  more 
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heavily  loaded,  but  Douglas  did 
not  hesitate.  He  said:  "In  my 
opinion  the  people  of  a  territory 
can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  state  constitu- 
tion ...  It  matters  not  what  way 
the  supreme  court  may  hereafter 
decide  as  to  the  abstract  question 
whether  slavery  may  or  may  not 
go  into  a  territory  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  people  have  the  law- 
ful means  to  introduce  it  or  ex- 
clude it  as  they  please,  for  the 
reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a 
day  or  an  hour  anywhere,  unless 
it  is  supported  by  local  police 
regulations."  (Thus  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  was  virtually  denied,  and 
the  South  alienated.) 

Again,  and  patiently,  he  ex- 
plained the  Nebraska  bill  amend- 
ment was  an  unnecessary  ruse  "to 
enable  demagogues  in  the  country 
to  try  and  deceive  the  people." 

To  Lincoln's  third  question,  he 
dodged  again.  Not  even  a  school 
boy  would  ask  such  a  question, 
casting  an  imputation  on  the  su- 
preme court.  The  attack  with 
which  Lincoln  charged  him  was 
not  made  against  the  president  but 
against  the  Washington  Union. 
The  thing  he  suggests  in  his  ques- 
tion "is  not  possible."  Douglas  re- 
torted. 

The  fourth  question  he  said  was 
"very  ingeniously  and  cunningly 
put."  But  he  answered  clearly, 
that  when  it  comes  to  acquiring 
territory  he  is  in  favor,  "without 
reference  to  the  question  of  slav- 
ery." 

He  told,  then,  of  seeing,  right 
there  in  Freeport,  the  Negro 
speaker  Fred  Douglass  riding  in  a 
carriage  with  a  white  woman  while 
the  woman's  daughter  was  on  the 
box  seat— and  right  out  in  front 
of  everybody! 

About  the  resolutions;  he  had 
been    told    they    were    passed    at 


Springfield,  but  no  matter.  Lin 
coin  makes  much  of  the  "spot." 
just  as  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
war  because  "American  blood 
not  shed  on  American  soil  in 
'right  spot,'  And  now  he  cannot 
answer  the  questions  I  put  to  hin 
at  Ottawa  because  the  resolution; 
were  not  adopted  at  the  'right 
spot'  "  He  quoted  from  the  State 
Register  of  Oct.  16,  1854,  to  show 
that  the  resolutions  he  had  read 
were  attributed  to  that  conven- 
tion in  Springfield.  But  he  prom- 
ised to  investigate  further.  He  read 
other  similar  resolutions  adopted 
by  a  Rockford  convention. 

He  repeated  the  Trumbull-Lin- 
coln charge,  read  resolutions  sug- 
gested by  Lovejoy,  and  others  ap- 
proved by  Republican  members  of 
the  legislature  before  Lincoln  was 
nominated,  and  claimed  they 
strapped  Lincoln  with  the  aboli- 
tionist load. 

Quoting  from  the  house  divided 
speech,  Douglas  claimed  Lincoln 
"is  for  making  them  (the  states) 
all  free,  in  order  that  the  Union 
may  exist."  And,  to  the  supreme 
court  question:  "Suppose  I  did 
make  that  charge  of  corruption 
against  the  Washington  Union, 
when  it  was  true,  does  that  justify 
him  in  making  a  false  charge 
against  me  and  others  ?"  Bu- 
chanan was  in  EngTand  and  could 
not  have  engaged  in  the  conspir- 
acy; the  Dred  Scott  decision  was 
not  before  the  supreme  court  when 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  passed ; 
President  Pierce  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity. 

"This  only  proves  what  I  have 
charged,  that  there  is  an  alliance 
between  Lincoln  and  his  support- 
ers and  the  federal  office-holders 
of  this  state,  and  presidential  as- 
pirants out  of  it,  to  break  me 
down  at  home." 

*    *     * 

IN  REBUTTAL,  Lincoln  admit- 


ted that  several  of  the  positions 
taken  in  the  sets  of  resolutions  to 
which  Douglas  had  referred  were 
at  variance  with  his  own  positions, 
but  what  united  Republicans  was 
their  opposition  to  the  Nebraska 
bill,  and  they  all,  in  convention, 
adopted  one  platform,  he  said.  On 
that  platform  the  party  stands 
and  he  said  he  was  not  about  to 
"do  anything  not  signified  by  our 
Republican  platform." 

Back  he  went  to  deny  the  charge 
of  abolitionism  Douglas  kept 
pulling  from  the  house  divided 
speech,  and  repeated  his  answers 
to  the  questions  Douglas  said  he 
had  dodged. 

Douglas  did  not  make  his  charge 
against  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Union  alone,  as  he  claimed, 
said  Lincoln.  He  quoted  from  a 
Douglas  speech  concerning  the  at- 
tacks on  him  by  the  Washington 
Union  in  which  the  word  "author- 
itatively" appeared  several  times, 
and  he  asked:  "By  whose  author- 
ity, Judge  Douglas?"  The  Wash- 
ington Union  is  the  organ  of  the 
administration,  said  Lincoln,  and 
by  whose  authority  would  they 
have  printed  their  attacks  against 
Douglas  except  by  that  of  the 
president  and  his  cabinet? 

Douglas  had  himself  indicated 
that  his  attack  on  the  Washington 
Union  involved  others,  Lincoln 
said.  Several  times  he  referred  in 
speeches  to  the  paper's  charges 
against  him  as  having  been  made 
"authoritatively."  "By  whose  au- 
thority, Judge  Douglas?"  The 
Washington  Union,  said  Lincoln,  is 
organ  of  the  administration. 


Douglas'  physician  father  dierl- 
i/ith  his  infant  son  in  his  arms. 
nd  a  chance  visit  by  a  neighbor 
saved  the  boy  from  death.  As  the 
ighbor  opened  the  door  of  the 
Douglas  home  he  saw  the  infant 
fall  from  his  dying  father's  lap 
nd  roll  toward  an  open  fire  in 
the  fireplace.  Quickly,  the  man 
reached  the  eh  lid  before  il 
touched    Ihe   fire. 


Trot  to  Egypt  . . .  Jonesboro  Sept.  15 


DOWN  they  went  into  "Egypt," 
"Hie  story  was  that  sometime 
around  1820  one  Levi  Day  who 
lived  in  St.  Clair  county  moved 
north  to  Sangamon  county.  Since 
spring  came  a  little  earlier  to  St. 
Clair  than  it  did  to  Sangamon, 
Day,  for  several  years,  journeyed 
south  to  buy  seed  corn.  When 
asked  where  he  was  going  he 
would  reply:  "I'm  going  down  to 
Egypt  for  corn." 

Douglas  had  the  two-shot  ad- 
vantage again  at  Jonesboro.  He 
began  by  virtually  repeating  his 
Ottawa  speech:  Both  Democrats 
and  Whigs,  while  differing  on 
several  issues,  agreed  in  support- 
ing the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  Then  came  Trumbull  and 
Lincoln  to  abolitionize  the  two 
parties,  set  North  against  South, 
on  a  platform  Which  included  ap- 
plying the  Wilmot  proviso  to  all 
U.  S.  territories,  no  more  slave 
states,  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  slavery  abolished  in  the  Di 
trict  of  Colunroia,  the  slave  trade 
abolished  between  states.  In  the 
north  they  were  abolitionists, 
while  in  the  middle  they  were 
anti-Nebraska  and  in  the  south 
they  talked  about  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

Again  he  told  of  seeing  the  Ne 
gro  Fred  Douglass  in  a  carriage 
driven  by  the  white  owner,  with 
the  man's  wife  and  daughter  right 
in  the  carriage  with  the  Negro! 
Douglass  and  his  co-conspirators 
called  themselves  Republic 
one  place,  Free  Democrats 
other.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
Trumbull  elected  to  the  senate, 
although  Lincoln  was  cheated  in 
the  bargain.  Col  James  H.  Ma- 
theny  of  Springfield  alleged  that 
Trumbull  double-crossed  Lincoln. 

Lincoln,  he  said,  refused  to  join 
the  newly  created  Republican 
party  unless  it  first  promised  to 
make  him  its  senatorial  candidate, 
said  Douglas. 

*  *  * 
THERE  FOLLOWED  the  inevi- 
table quotation  from  Lincoln's 
house  divided  speech,  and  the 
claim  that  Lincoln's  proposition 
to  the  South  was:  "If  you  desii'e  to 
maintain  your  institutions  as  they 
are  now,  you  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  minding  your  own  business, 
but  you  must  invade  Illinois  and 
all  the  other  northern  states, 
establish  slavery  in  them  and 
make  it  universal."  In  the  same 
language  Lincoln  says  to  the 
North.  "You  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  regulating  your  own  af- 
fairs and  minding  your  own  busi- 
ness, but  if  you  desire  to  main- 
tam  your  freedom  you  must  in- 
vade the  southern  states,  abolish 
slavery  there  and  everywhere,  in 
order  to  have  the  states  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other." 

The  government  has  stood  slave 
and  free  from  its  organization,  and 
the  country  grew  to  a  populatior 
of  thirty  million,  extended  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Pacific,  growing 
powerful  and  rich,  but  all,  accord- 
ing to  Lincoln,  "in  violation  of  the 
law  of  God." 

Lincoln  wars  on  the  supr 
court  because  it  denied  citizenship 
to  the  Negro  and  he  believes  in 
Negro  equality.  He,  Douglas, 
knew  what  the  founding  fathers 
intended:  "They  desired  to  ex- 
press by  that  phrase,  white  men, 
men  of  European  birth  and  Euro- 
pean descent,  and  had  no  reference 
either  to  the  Negro,  the  savage 
Indians,  the  Fejee,  the  Malay,  or 
any  other  inferior  and  degraded 
race,  when  thev  spoke  of  the 
equality  of  men." 

The  signers  were  slave  holders 
who  did  not  emancipate  their 
slaves,  and  fought  to  keep  things 
that  way,  as  Douglas  himself  was 
then  fighting.  The  states  them- 
selves must  decide  what  subciti- 
zenship  rights  to  be  granted  Ne- 
groes, as  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
declared.  And  when  new  terri- 
tory is  acquired  —  Cuba  or  Mok- 
ico  or  Canada  —  each  must  de- 
cide the  slavery  question  for  it- 
self, He  opposed  the  Lecomoton 
consHUition  because  it  was  not  the 
result  of  oonular  sovereignty,  the 
act  and  deed  of  the  people. 

"Hence,  the  great  mission  of 
the  Democracy  is  .o  unite  the 
fraternal  feeling  of  the  whole 
countrv.  restore  neace  and  quiet 
bv  telexing  each  s*ate  to  mind 
its  own  business,  end  regulate  its 
own  domestic  affairs,  and  all  to 
unite  efKTvlng  out  the  r\>risti*iition 
as  our  fathers  made  it.  and  thus 
to  preserve  the  Union  and  render 
it  perpetual  in  fill  time  to  come." 

LTNOOLN  OPENED  bv  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  denied  any  intention  to  inter- 


fere with  the  states  in  their  do- 
mestic relations.  Douglas  is  wrong, 
however,  in  saying  his  position  is 
that  of  the  founding  fathers,  said 
Lincoln,  for  they  looked  to  the 
eventual  extinction  of  slavery.  The 
difference  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  is  that  Lincoln  wants  to 
return  to  the  way  of  the  fathers 
while  Douglas  would  pursue  a  new 
course. 

The  alleged  deal  and  double- 
cross  involving  Trumbull,  Lincoln 
denied  and  called  for  proof.  He  re- 
membered contradicting  the  Ma- 
theny  charge  when  it  was  made. 

Replying  for  the  first  time  to 
Douglas'  claim  that  the  parties 
were  united  behind  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  he  said 
that  those  measures  did  not  re- 
peal the  older  Missouri  Compro- 
mise which  divided  slavery  along 
the  line  of  36-30;  this  was  done  by 
the  Judge.'  Why  did  he  change  it" 
Lincoln  asked.  Everything  was 
fine  until  then. 

He  repeated  his  contention  that 
his  position  did  not  involve  creat- 
ing uniformity  of  local  customs, 
but  doing  something  about  slav- 
ery, the  one  thing  that  divides  the 
states  —  made  more  divisive  by 
the  effort  to  extend  it. 

Playing  the  resolution  game 
started  by  the  Judge,  Lincoln  pro- 
duced several  adopted  by  Demo- 
crats and  asked  the  Judge  if  he 
favored  them.  Thompson  Camp- 
bell, a  friend  of  the  Judge's,  sup- 
ported abolishing  slavery  ir 
the  District  of  Columbia 
prohibiting  slavery  in  th« 
territories,  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  states,  repeal  of  the 
gitive  slave  law,  the  electio 
speaker  of  the  house  who  would 
organize  committees  so  as  to  give 
states  their  just  influence, 
and  the  right  of  congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  slave  trade  between  the 
states. 

In  the  last  Instance,  Campbell 
had  stated,  said  Lincoln,  that  "so 
long  as  the  slave  states  continue 
to  treat  slaves  as  articles  of  com- 
merce,  the     Constitution     confers 


power  on  congress  to  pass  laws 
regulating  that  peculiar  commerce, 
and  that  the  protection  of  human 
rights  imperatively  demands  the 
terposition  of  every  constitution- 
al means  to  prevent  this  most 
inhuman  and  iniquitous  traffic." 
On  this  platform.  Campbell,  a 
Democrat,  was  elected,  said  Lin- 
coln. 

R.  S.  Molony  was  nominated  for 
congress  at  Joliet  by  a  Democratic 
convention  that  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery, and  Molony  then  took  sub- 
stantially the  same  position  as 
Campbell  had  taken  in  regard  to 
the  same  questions. 

Lincoln  told  of  resolutions  of 
similar  nature,  adopted  at  Naper- 
ville.  Then  he  told  of  a  Demo- 
cratic editor  in  De  Kalb  county. 
Judge  Mayo,  a  supporter  of  Doug- 
las, who  editorialized  in  favor  of 
equality,  with  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  editor  wrote,  said  Lincoln : 
"With  us  worth  makes  the  man 
and  want  of  it  the  fellow.'  We 
have  seen  many  a  'nigger',  that 
we  thought  more  of  than  some 
white  men." 

Still  not  through,  Lincoln  told 
of  resolutions,  adopted  by  a  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  in  Ver- 
mont, similiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Judge. 

THEN    HE    TURNED      to      th£ 

Douglas  answers  to  the  questions 
he  asked  at  Freeport.  He  under- 
stood the  Judge's  answer  to  the 
question  about  admitting  Kansas 
without  the  requisite  population  to 
be  in  favor  of  such  admission  and 
thereby  in  opposition  to  the  Eng- 
lish bill.  To  the  question  about  ex- 
cluding _slavery  from  a  territory 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution, he  understood  Douglas 
to  answer  that  it  can  be  done. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision,  how- 
ever, declares  that  such  prohibi- 
tion is  unconstitutional,  said  Lin- 
coln. In  1856  Douglas  said  in  the 
senate  that  the  question  was  for 
the  supreme  court  to  decide.  He 
has  shifted  his  ground.  Now  he 
says  it  is  a  question  for  the  people, 


not  the  court,  to  decide. 

Moreover,  the  contention  that 
slavery  cannot  enter  a  new  coun- 
try without  police  protection  is 
historically  false,  retorted  Lincoln. 

And  if  the  right  to  property  in 
slaves  is  inherent  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  not  those  who  support 
the  Constitution  constrained  to 
provide  whatever  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  that  right?  Is 
not  congress  itself  under  this  ob- 
ligation? On  just  this  basis  the 
fugitive  slave  law  was  enacted  and 
enforced. 

HENCE    QUESTION    No.    5    to 

Douglas:  "If  the  slave-holding 
citizens  of  a  United  States  ter- 
tory  should  need  and  demand 
congressional  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  their  slave  property 
in  such  territory,  would  you,  a 
member  of  congress,  vote  for 
against  such  legislation?" 

Now,  how  about  Douglas  telling 
an  audience  at  Joliet,  after  the 
Freeport  debate,  that  Lincoln  had 
to  be  carried  from  the  platform 
at  Ottawa,  he  was  so  overcome 
by  the  Judge's  threat  to  trot  him 
down  to  Egypt?  Douglas  told  his 
audience  Lincoln  was  laid  up  sev- 
en days!,  said  Lincoln.  The  facts 
were  —  it  was  all  jocularly  put  — 
he  spoke  on  six  of  the  sevc 
and  he  didn't  even  bother  to  deny 
the  carried-off  report.  He  just 
said:  "Let  the  Judge  go  on,  and 
after  he  is  done  with  his  half  hour, 
I  want  you  all,  if  I  can't  go  home 
myself,  to  let  me  stay  and  rot 
here." 

Afraid  of  being  trotted  down  in- 
to Egypt?  "Well,  I  know  this  peo- 
ple better  than  he  does.  I  was 
raised  just  a  little  east  of  here.  I 
am  a  part  of  this  people." 

He  was  just  being  playful  about 
the  Ottawa  matter,  Douglas  re- 
plied. 

He  had  questioned  Lincoln  on 
the  basis  of  several  sets  of  Re- 
publican resolutions  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  stood  on 
the  Republican  platform.  Lincoln's 
answer  to  the  Question  of  admit- 
I  ting  more  slave  states,  if  analyzed, 


revealed  that  he  does  not  answer 
the  question.  He  would  vote  to 
admit  a  slave  state  if  congress 
had  kept  slavery  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory  then  voted  a  slave  consti- 
tution. But  such  a  condition  does 
not  apply  to  any  territories,  said 
Douglas.  Lincoln  is  not  willing  to 
be  responsible  for  the  creed  of 
his  party. 

Campbell  made  the  statements 
to  which  Lincoln  referred,  in  a 
letter  not  published  until  after  the 
election,  said  Douglas,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  been  elected. 
Molony  was  not  voted  for  by  "the 
best  Democrats."  because  of  his 
statements,  and  Douglas  had  de- 
nounced him  and  declared  him  to 
be  no  Democrat.  At  Chicago. 
Douglas  singlehandedly  vindicated 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
and  led  the  city  council  to  reverse 
itself,  repealing  nullifying  resolu- 
tions, and  supporting  the  laws  of 
the  land,  he  said. 

Other  Republicans  are  cam- 
paigning on  a  no-more-slave-states 
plank,  why  isn't  Lincoln?  The  Re- 
publican party  is  a  house  divided! 
Of  Lincoln's  being  praised  in 
these  parts,  Douglas  had  a  word. 
"I  do  not  know  that  a  native  of 
Kentucky  is  more  excusable  be- 
cause raised  among  slaves,  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  having  owned 
slaves,  he  comes  to  Illinois,  turns 
abolitionist,  and  slanders  the 
graves  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  breathes  curses  upon  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  he  was 
born,  and  his  father  and  mother 
bred." 

In  answer  to  Lincoln's  latest 
question:  "It  is  a  fundamental  ar- 
ticle in  the  Democratic  creed  that 
there  should  be  noninterference 
and  nonintervention  by  congress 
with  slavery  in  the  states  or  ter- 
ritories." Lincoln  has  not  an- 
swered the  question,  nor  the  other 
about  admitting  Kansas  without 
93.420  inhabitants. 

Lincoln  opposes  supreme  court 
decisions  he  does  not  like,  but  the" 
decisions  of  the  court  are  never- 
theless final.  In  the  Dred  Scott 
case  what  was  affirmed  was  that 
"you  cannot  maintain  slavery  a 
day  in  a  territory  where  there  is 
an  unwilling  people  and  unfriendly 
legislation." 


Side  Issues  ...  at  Charleston  Sept.  18 


A  T  Charleston  Lincoln  opened 
**■  the  game  by  telling  of  a 
question  asked  him  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  a  hotel  in  that  city. 
The  man  wanted  to  know  if  Lin- 
coln was  really  in  favor  of  produc- 
ing a  perfect  equality  between  Ne- 
groes and  white  people. 

Lincoln  would  have  it  under- 
stood that  he  was  not;  that  he 
did  not  favor  social  and  political 
equality,  or  intermarriage.  There 
is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  races,  he  said,  which  makes 
such  equality  impossible. 

Since  the  Judge  feels  so  appre- 
hensive about  the  possibility  of 
equality  being  imposed  upon  him, 
and  only  the  state  legislature,  not 
congress,  has  the  right,  according 
to  him,  to  do  something  about  it. 
"I  propose  as  the  best  means  to 
prevent  it,  that  the  Judge  be  kept 
at  home  and  placed  in  the  state 
legislature." 

The  rest  of  his  speech  Lincoln 
devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
side  issue.  When  the  Kansas-Ne- 
brasUa  bill  was  finallv  broueht  out 
bv  th»»  committee  on  territories, 
headed  by  Douglas,  a  provision 
which  exDressly  provided  that  the 
constitution  for  Kansas  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion had  been  stricken,  Trumbull 
had  charged  Douglas  with  doing 
the  striking  and  to  deny  the  neoole 
the  right  to  vote  on  it.  and  Doug- 
las lv>d  branded  Trumbull's  evi- 
dence forgeries.  Lincoln  reviewed 
the  evidence,  the  charges  and 
countercharges,  and  then  asked 
why  the  Judge  had  removed  the 
provision.  It  was  a  thrust  at 
Douglas"  constantly  reiterated 
claim  of  devotion  to  popular  sov- 
ereignty, 

Douglas  retorted:  "I  had  sur> 
nosed  that  we  assembled  here  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  dis- 
cussion between  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
mvself  upon  the  political  questions 
that  now  agitate  the  whole  coun- 
try ,  ,  .  Let  me  ask  you  what  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  relating-to 
the  welfare  of  this  state  or  the 
Union  has  Mr.  Lincoln  discussed 
before  von?"  And  someone  in  the 
a  udience  obligingly  answered: 
"None,  none." 

Trumbull  didn't  make  his 
charges  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
crime  but  only  after  the  present 
camnaign  was  under  way,  and 
"finding  that  I  was  showing  up 
Lincoln's    abolitionism    and    Negro 


equabty  doctrines,  that  I  was  driv- 
ing Lincoln  to  the  wall,  and  white 
men  would  not  support  his  rank 
abolitionism,  lie  came  back  from 
the  East  and  trumped  up  a  system 
of  charges  against  me." 

The  answer  to  the  Trumbull- 
Lincoln  charges?  "I  have  lived  in 
this  state  25  years,  most  of  that 
time  have  been  in  public  life,  and 
my  record  is  open  to  you  all.  If 
that  record  is  not  enough  to  vindi- 
cate me  from  these  petty,  mali- 
cious assults,  I  despise  ever  to  be 
elected  to  office  by  slandering  my 
opponents  and  traducing  other 
men." 

Answering  anyway,  he  said  that 
it  was  always  understood,  but,  un- 
til the  Toombs  bill,  never 
pressly  stated,  that  the  people  of 
a  territory  would  "demand  and 
compel  a  popular  vote  on  the  rati- 
fication of  their  constitution."  So 
he  and  his  committee  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Kansas  constitu- 
tion would  be  submitted  to  the 
people. 

"I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  these 
things,  for  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  conspiracy  to  carry  this  election 
for  the  Black  Republicans  by 
slander,  and  not  by  fair  means.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  speech  this  day  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fact." 

The  clause  Trumbull  and  Lin- 
coln say  was  removed  from  the 
Toombs  hill  never  was  in  it!  And 
Trumbull  knew  it.  charged  the 
Judge.  Trumbull  falsified  public 
Tecords.  and  was  guilty  of  slander. 

Douglas  had  proved  Lincoln  mis- 
taken about  his  allegation  that 
Douglas  and  others  conspired 
through  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  to  nationalize 
and  perpetuate  slavery,  but  he 
would  not  acknowledge  his  mis- 
take, as  Douglas  had  acknowl- 
edged his  mistake  about  the  mis- 
placed  resolutions. 

If,  is  all  a  part  of  an  effort  to 
conduct  the  campaign  on  personal 
matters,  said  Douglas. 

He  told  of  his  agreement  with 
old-line  Whigs  Clay  and  Webster 
on  the  slavery  question,  while  dif- 
fering from  them  on  other  mat- 
ters. Then  be  reviewed  again  the 
history  of  the  1850  compromise 
measures  and  his  own  one-man 
victory  on  behalf  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty in  Chicago,  and  the  abo- 
litionists' efforts  to  upset  the  apple 
cart.  Hardly  were  the  grand  old 
Whigs   buried   than   the  abolition- 


ists began  violating  their  graves. 
TrumbuU  and  Lincoln  led  the  des- 
ecraters  in  Illinois.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Negro  Fred  Doug- 
lass. Then  came  the  Trumbull 
double-cross  of  Lincoln,  attested 
by  Matheny,  Lincoln's  confidential 
friend. 


When  Lincoln  was  nominated, 
many  Black  Republicans  were  sur- 
prised and  disgusted,  Douglas 
said.  Others  expected  to  receive 
the  nomination  but  Lincoln's  sup- 
porters would  not  co-operate  until 


(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


The  Reporters  of  '58 
Had  a  Tough  Job 


T>ITY  the  poor  reporter  of  1858, 
-*"  for  partisan  as  he  was,  his 
plight  was  unenviable.  His  paper': 
hero  had  to  be  his  hero,  forever 
the  victor,  while  the  crisis  of  the 
day  demanded  verbatim  reporting. 

At  best  a  hit-or-miss  affair,  v  """ 
no  particular  concern  for  such 
cidentals  as  accuracy  and  verac 
and  in  no  hurry  about  it  either,  re- 
porting in    1858   had  suddenly  to 
come  of  age. 

Before  he  had  a  chance  to  lick 
the  business  end  of  his  pencil,  the 
reporter  found  a  whole  nation 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  jostling 
against  his  writing  arm,  and 
pecting  to  be  told  both  what  it 
wanted  to  hear  and  what  really 
happened. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fault  of  what 
someone  had  exaggeratedly  called 
"Phonographic  reporting,"  which 
made  it  possible,  by  shorthand  to 
take  down  a  speech  verbatim,  or 
almost. 

Time  was  when  a  reporter  could 
listen  to  what  was  said,  make  a 
note  or  two,  go  back  to  his  desk 
and  gleefully  make  the  fellow  say 
whatever  he  very  well  wanted  him 
to  say.  Occasionally  this  resulted 
in  a  cracked  skull  or  a  little  spilled 
blood,  but  by  and  large  it  got  by. 

Reports  of  the  first  speeches  in 
the  Illinois  congressional  campaign 
of  1858  were  shamelessly  twisted 
and  garbled.  But  the  phonograph- 
ic reporters  were  at  work.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  state  campaign 
correspondents  accompanied  the 
campaigners.  Tins  really  put  the 
pressure     on     local     news     staffs. 


which  most  often  consisted  of  th« 
editor,  a  printer  and  perhaps  a  re- 
porter. It  was  not  uncommon  for 
one  man  to  be  all  three.  It  wasn't 
the  only  trouble. 

The  world  had  yet  to  take  the 
Fourth  Estate  very  seriously,  and 
inadequate  provisions  were  made 
for  its  members. 

Debates  were  held  in  the  open 
air  on  rude  platforms,  with  little 
or  no  accommodation  for  writing — 
often  there  was  not  even  a  table — 
and  the  reporter  had  to  stand  or 
sit  in  the  jostling  crowd,  puffs  of 
wind  playing  havoc  with  his  sheets 
of  paper,  rain  liable  to  reduce  his 
carefully  written  notes  to  unread- 
able mush. 

Speaking  for  all  their  long-suf- 
fering brethren,  the  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune  on  Aug.  5,  1858.  pub- 
b'shed  an  appeal  to  the  committee 
arranging  for  the  Galesburg  de- 
bate: 

"In  behalf  of  ourselves  and  such 
other  representatives  of  the  press 
as  may  be  represented,  may  we 
request  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  at  least  6  reporters — 
that  the  chairs  and  tables  be 
placed  where  they  will  not  be 
jarred  or  overthrown  by  the  peo- 
ple on  the  platform  and  where 
there  will  be  no  room  for  persons 
to  crowd  between  the  reporter* 
and  the  speakers — and  that  some- 
body with  authority  and  physical 
strength  enough  to  secure  obedi- 
>  be  appointed  to  keep  loafers 
out  of  the  reporter's  corner.  These 
things  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  reports."  They 
i  so  right! 
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their  man  got  the  nomination.  So 
Trumbull  is  compelled  to  get  up 
raise  charges,  Negro  speakers  take 
the  stump  for  Lincoln,  and  every- 
body keeps  quiet  about  the  deal. 

"They  have  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  break  me  down  by  these 
assaults  on  my  public  character, 
in  order  to  draw  my  attention 
from  a  fair  exposure  of  the  mode 
in  which  thev  attempted  to  aboli- 
tionize  the  old  Whig  and  the  old 


Democratic  parties  and  lead  them 
captive  into  the  abolition  campi" 

He  put  the  whole  thing  again, 
adding  the  charge  that  they  kept 
changing  their  name  to  fit  the  lo- 
cation, and  inviting  them  to  com- 
pare Lincoln's  speeches  in  the  cam- 
paign. He  says  one  thing  north 
and  another  south,  Douglas 
charged. 

But  Lincoln  is  against  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  must  therefore 


be  in  favor  of  "conferring  the 
right  and  privilege  of  citizenship 
upon  the  Negro!"  They  were  to 
understand  that  Douglas  believed 
this  to  be  a  white  government  in 
which  black  men"  had  no  right  of 
citizenship  and  were  incapable  of 
self-government. 

Lincoln  retaliated  by  denying  he 
favored  Negro  citizenship,  and  say- 
ing that  although  the  "supreme 
court  had  decided  that  the  states 
lacked  the  power  to  make  a  Negro 
a  citizen,  while  he  held  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  he  would  not  favor 
exercising  the  power  in  Illinois. 

"I  dare  him  to  point  out  any  dif- 


ferences between  my  printed 
speeches  north  and  south,"  Lincoln 
declared.  He  repeated  his  answer 
to  the  house  divided  charge,  noting 
continued  agitation  on  the  slavery 
question  in  spite  of  end-all  meas- 
ures, and  saying  that  only  by  re- 
turning to  the  ways*  of  the  fathers 
would  it  all  straighten  out,  al- 
thought  it  might. 

He  stood  stoutly  behind  the 
veracity  of  Trumbull,  and  remind- 
ed that  Douglas  early  in  the  cam- 
paign had  dragged  out  the  old 
charge  that  Lincoln  had  been  un- 
patriotic dining  the  Mexican  war. 

By    not    answering    the    specific 


On  Campus  ...  at  Galesburg  Oct.  7 


^PEAKING  into  a  chill  wind  on 
^  a  platform  erected  on 
the  east  side  of  a  Knox  col- 
lege building  in  Galesburg,  Doug- 
las reminded  his  audience  of  his 
presence  among  them  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
and  his  vindication  of  the  principle 
supporting  it  and  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850 — namely,  popular 
sovereignty. 

He  fought  the  attempt  to  force 
Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  he  said. 
He  fought  the  English  bill  which 
offered  to  admit  Kansas  as 
was  if  the  people  approved  that 
constitution,  with  amnesty  thrown 
in  for  those  who  fought  against  it, 
but  delaying  admission  until  the 
requisite  population  was  achieved, 
if  the  constitution  was  voted  down. 
If  Kansas  had  enough  people  to 
constitute  a  slave  state,  she  had 
enough  to  constitute  a  free  state, 
Douglas  declared.  It  is  her  light 
to  choose  to  be  slave  or  free,  and 
she  should  be  received  on  the  same 
basis,  in  either  case.  But  certain 
postmasters  and  other  federal  of- 
fice holders,  making  a  test  case  of 
the  English  bill,  were  making 
speeches  against  him  in  favor  of 
Lincoln,  while  English  himself  had 
abandoned  his  plan.  Lincoln  is 
making  the  most  of  it,  Douglas 
added. 

"What  do  you  Republicans  think 
of  a  political  organization  that  will 
try  to  make  an  unholy  and  un- 
natural combination  with  its  pro- 
fessed foes  to  beat  a  man  merely 
because  he  has  done  right?" 
"Shame  on  it,"  a  willing  hearer 
responded. 

The  Republican  party  appeals  to 
the  North  against  the  South,  to 
"northern  passion,  northern  pride, 
northern  ambition,  and  northern 
prejudices,  against  southern  peo- 
ple, the  southern  states  and 
southern  institutions." 
#  *  # 
QUOTING  FROM  Lincoln's  Chi- 
cago speech  in  which  he  asked 
where  the  making  of  exceptions  to 
Ihe  Declaration  of  Independence 
would  stop,  if  the  exception  of  the 
Negro  is  allowed,  Douglas  said 
Ihis  meant  wiping  out  all  racial 
distinctions.  Then  he  quoted  from 
the  Chicago  speech  Lincoln's  clos- 
ing plea  that  we  "discard  all  this 
quibbling  about  this  man  and  the 
other  man— this  race,  and  the  oth- 
er race  being  inferior."  That  was 
in  Chicago.  In  Charleston,  how- 
ever, Lincoln  denied  being  in  fav- 
or of  racial  equality,  said  he  be- 
lieved there  is  a  physical  differ- 
ence between  the  races,  and  the 
white  race  is  superior. 

"I  tell  you  that  this  Chicago 
doctrine  of  Lincoln's  —  declaring 
that  the  Negro  and  the  white  man 
are  made  equal  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  by  Divine 
Providence — is  a  monstrous  her- 
esy." The  slaveholding  founders 
remained  slaveholders,  he  said. 

Lincoln  cannot  understand  how 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  can  be 
squared  with  popular  sovereignty. 
Judge  Taney  has  said  that  a  Negro 
is  property  and  stands  on  a  par 
with  all  other  property.  Suppose 
someone  was  to  take  into  Kansas 
S100.000  worth  of  other  merchan- 
dise, including  liquor.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  says  you  have  a 
right  to  take  this  property  into 
Kansas.  But  once  there,  local  laws 
lake  effect,  and  an  anti-liquor  law, 
or  unfriendly  slavery  legislation 
may  make  it  impossible  for  either 
to  koep  his  property.  Without 
friendlj  supporting  legislation 
property  can  actually"  be  held 
any  state  or  territory,  lor  it  is 
I  ?ople  who  must  decide. 

Lincoln  has  said  a  house  divided 
'.■annot  stand,  but  if  his  doct 
had  stood  in  the  beginning  all  the 
republic  would  have  had  to  be 
slaveholding.  The  answer 
to  continue  the  division  as  it 
in  Ihe  beginning. 


TAKING   UP  the  Judge' 


<■!./ 


about  Jefferson  and  the  other 
founding  fathers  excluding  the 
Negro  from  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence,  Lincoln  shot  back:  "1 
believe  the  entire  records  of  the 
world,  from  the  date  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  up  tc 
within  three  years  ago,  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  one  single  af- 
firmation, from  one  single  man 
that  the  Negro  was  not  included  ir 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ] 
think  I  may  defy  Judge  Douglas 
to  show  that  he  ever  said  so,  that 
Washington  ever  said  so,  that  any 
president  ever  said  so,  that  any 
member  of  congress  ever  said 
or  that  any  living  man  upon  the 
whole  earth  ever  said  so,  until  the 
necessities  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party,  in  regard  to 
slavery,  had  to  invent  that  af- 
firmation." Jefferson,  speaking  of 
slavery,  said  'he  trembled  for  his 
country  when  he  remembered  that 
God  was  just." 

The  Judge's  party  has  also  done 
some  name  juggling,  and  last  Sat- 
urday in  the  county  of  Tazewell 
the  Judge  spoke,  "not  venturing 
to  use  the  word  'Democrat,'  "  in 
the  announcement,  said  Lincoln. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  in  his 
speeches,  north  and  south,  Lincoln 
claimed.  "But  the  Judge  will  have 
it  that  if  we  do  not  confess  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  inequality  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races, 
which  justifies  us  in  making  them 
slaves,  we  must,  then,  insist  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  equality  that 
requires  us  to  make  them  our 
wives." 

The  equality  Lincoln  has  pro- 
claimed has  been  of  "life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  not 
perfect  social  and  political  equality, 
he  said.  The  question  is  with  refer- 
ence to  "new  countries,"  where  it 
is  a  moral  not  a  practical  question. 

If  a  party  cannot  be  a  rightful 
party  if  it  cannot  proclaim  its 
principles  everywhere,  why  is  it 
that  Douglas  could  not  proclaim 
our  national  democracy  in  mon- 
archists Russia.  "Judge  Douglas 
turns  away  from  the  platform  of 
principles  to  the  fact  that  he  can 
find  people  somewhere  who  will 
not  allow  us  to  announce  those 
principles." 

*    *    * 

REGARDING  the  Nebraska  bill 
and  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  Lincoln  said  there  was 
nothing  of  the  former  in  the  latter. 
Under  the  compromise  measures 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  to 
come  into  the  Union  slave  or  free, 
as  they  decided,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  slavery  during  their 
territorial  status.  The  old  Mexican 
laws  which  excluded  slavery  were 
then  in  effect.  No  general  principle 
was  established  in  their  cases.  It 
was  a  package  deal,  one  part 
meant  to  offset  another  part.  In- 
volved was  the  admission  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  free  state,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  of  Texas, 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trrde  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
passage  of  a  new  fugitive  slave 
law. 

Douglas  charges  the  Republicans 
with  making  odious  distinctions 
between  slave  and  free  states, 
while  he  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom,  and 
sees  no  wrong  in  slavery,  said 
Lincoln.  Regarding  slavery  as 
wrong,  Lincoln  desires  "a  policy 
that  looks  to  the  prevention  of  it 
as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to 
the  time  when  as  a  wrong  it  may 
come  to  an  end,"  he  said. 

The  split  in  the  Democratic 
party  between  Douglas  and  Bu- 
chanan, while  a  welcome  one  to 
Republicans  —  as  the  Fillmore- 
Fremont  Republican  split  was  wel- 
come to  the  Democrats  two  years 
before — was  their  own  doing. 

The  Judge  has  not  announced 
Ihe  result  of  his  investigation  into 
the  Ottawa  resolutions  mistake  he 
made,  Lincoln  continued.  "A  fraud 
— an  absolute  forgery  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  perpetration  of  it 
was  traced  to  the  three— Lanphier, 


Harris   and   Douglas.     Whether  it 
can  be  narrowed  in  any  way  so  as 
to  exonerate  any  one  of  them, 
what  Judge  Douglas'  report  would 
probably  show." 

The  fraud  worked,  and  the  per 
petrators  continue  to  use  it.  "As 
the  fisherman's  wife  w  h  i 
drowned  husband  was  brought 
home  with  his  body  full  of  eel: 
said  when  she  was  asked,  'What 
was  to  be  done  with  him?'  Take 
the  eels  out  and  set  him  again 

At  Freeport  Lincoln  had  asked 
Douglas:  "If  the  supreme  court 
the  United  States  shall  decide  that 
the  states  cannot  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  are  you  in  f; 
of  acquiescing  in,  adhering  to  and 
following  such  decision,  as  a  rule 
of  political  action?"  His  answer 
consisted,  said  Lincoln,  in  sneering 
at  the  very  thought. 

Lincoln  quoted  from  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  wherein 
it  states  that  the  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  "and  the 
judges  in  every  state  sHall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Then  he  quoted  from  the  Dred 
Scott  decision:  "The  right  of  prop- 
erty  in  a  slave   is   distinctly   and 

pressly  affirmed  in  the  Consti- 
tution." 

Put  together  sylldgisticaUy, 
these  assertions  amount  to  this: 
The  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
;  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
1  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  therefore  nothing  in  the 
constitution  or   laws  of  any   state 

n  destroy  the  right  of  property 

THE  FAULT  in  this  is  not  the 
asoning  but  in  the  premises, 
said  Lincoln,  for  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  a  slave  is  not  distinctly  and 
expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitu- 
But  Judge  Douglas  and  the 
supn-eme  court  do  not  see  it  this 
way;  they  see  it  the  way  of  the 
syllogism,  and  if  sustained  at  the 
polls  will  surely  decide,  in  a  new 
Dred  Scott  decision,  against  the 
right  of  the  states  to  exclude 
slavery. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  Judge  that 
Jackson,  Jefferson  and  Douglas 
himself  had  not  stood  on  "the  po- 
litical obligation  of  a  supreme 
court  decision,"  but  Douglas  is 
quiet  about  this,  said  Lincoln. 
Douglas  teaches  accepting  the  de- 
cision, right  or  wrong,  and  thereby 
prepares  the  public  mind  to  accept 
next  decision  without  question 
nquiry. 

ow  suppose  the  national  ex- 
pansion the  Judge  talks  about 
and  the  United 
States  acquires  Mexico,  South 
America,  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
the  question  of  slavery  is  left  to 
;ach,  as  he  suggests,  won't  this 
ae  a  bother  to  him?  In  Mexico,  for 
nstance,  "I  understand  that  there 
s  not  more  than  one  person  out 
there  out  of  eight  who  is  pure 
white  .  .  .  which  would  bring  him 
hat    into  collision    with    his 
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Should  not  the  people  be  wary 
of  this  territory-acquiring  policy  ?- 
It  is  a  power  not  under  control  of 
the  house  of  representatives  but  of 
the  president  and  the  senate.  In 
of  Mexican  territory  the 
house  insisted  slavery  be  forever 
prohibited  in  it,  but  it  was  ac- 
quired with  no  such  prohibition,  in 
spite  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. Douglas  has  said  he  favors 
acquiring  territory  in  disregard  of 
the  slavery  question;  a  dangerous 
policy  indeed. 

LINCOLN  MAKES  one  speech 
north  and  another  south,  Douglas 
shot  back;  he  is  an  abolitionist  in 
the  north  but  a  white  supremist 
in  the  south.  He  talks  about  going 
into  Russia  and  teaching  democ- 
racy, but  Russia  is  not  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"If  Russia  was  a  part  of  the 
American  republic,  under  our  fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  I  was  sworn 
to     support     I  hat     Constitution,     I 


would  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
in  Russia  that  I  do  in  Illinois," 
said  Douglas. 

Lincoln,  in  talking  about  the 
resolutions  Douglas  quoted  at  Ot- 
tawa, used  such  words  as  fraud, 
forgery  and  conspiracy,  while  not 
denying  that  similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  Republicans  all 
over  the  state,  Lincoln  opposing 
them  as  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
war,  for  not  taking  place  at  the 
right  spot.  Douglas  claimed  he 
had  admitted  the  mistake,  which 
was  an  honest  one,  but  Lincoln 
keeps  pressing,  "inviting  personal 
quarrels." 

Lincoln  is  not  willing  to  stand 
by  the  resolutions  which  other  Re- 
publicans are  supporting.  "Why 
cannot  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
party  with  which  he  acts,  speak 
out  their  principles  so  that  they 
may  be  understood?"  Douglas 
asked.  "Why  do  they  claim  to  be 
one  thing  in  one  part  of  the  state 
and  another  in  the  other  part?" 

About  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 


charges  made  by  Trumbull,  Doug- 
las is  "playing  cuttlesfish,"  said 
Lincoln— "a  small  species  of  fish 
that  has  no  mode  of  defending  it- 
self when  pursued  except  by 
throwing  out  a  black  fluid,  which 
makes  the  water  so  dark  the 
enemy  cannot  see  it  and  thus  it 
escapes." 

Douglas,  said  Lincoln,  keeps 
dodging  the  question  raised  by 
Trumbull  about  the  ehopped-out 
provision  in  the  Toombs  bill,  and 
said:  "I  suggest  to  him  it  will  not 
avail  him  at  all  that  he  swells 
himself  up,  takes  on  dignity,  and 
calls  people  liars." 

and  Lincoln's  claim  that  it  means 
carrying  slavery  into  free  states, 
Douglas  had  two  things  to  say: 
The  decision  would  do  no  such 
thing,  and  Lincoln's  claim  that  it 
would  was  an  attack  upon  the  su- 
preme court,  aimed  at  bringing 
the  court  into  disrepute. 

"He  is  going  to  appeal  from  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  to  every  town  meeting  in 
the  hope  that  he  can  excite  a 
prejudice  against  the  court,  and 
on  the  wave  of  that  prejudice  ride 
into  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  could  not  get 
there  on  his  own  principles,  or  his 
own  merits." 

Jackson  did  not  oppose  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  National  Bank 
case,  he  merely  refused  to  do 
something  which  he  could  have 
done,  which  was  constitutional  to 
do,  because  he  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient or  proper.  "I  stand  by  the 
Constitution  as  our  fathers  made 
it,  by  the  decisions  of  the  court 
upon  all  points  within  their  juris- 
diction as  they  are  pronounced  by 
the  highest  tribunal  on  earth;  and 
any  man  who  resists  these  must 
resort  to  mob  law  and  violence  to 
overturn  the  government  of  laws." 


Quincy,  Illinois 


THE  HISTORICAL 

LINCOLN- 
DOUGLAS 
DEBATE 

OF  OCTOBER  1858 

The  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  will 
live  forever  in  history  . . .  especially  in 
"our  town". 


In  no  .ii  In  i    nation  of 
the  world  so  long  ago 
could  a  man  born  In 
poverty  rise  to  be  a 
leader  of  his  country 
.  .  .  becoming  a  living 
example  of  freedom 
and  opportunity! 


who  wanted  very 

much  to  have  a  good  education — he  once  said 

"a  little  planning  will  defeat  your  worries"  .  .  . 

DEFEAT  YOUR  WORRIES  —  MAKE  YOUR 
FUTURE  SAFE  AND  SECURE  BY 
PLANNING  NOW  FOR 


A   BETTER 
EDUCATION 

at 

GEM  CITY 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

7th  Hampshire  Quincy,  111. 


They  Were  Here... at  Quincy  Oct.  13 


T>  EVOLUTIONS  were  adopted 
A  by  Republicans  in  convention 
in  Illinois  in  May,  1856,  in  June 
tftat  year,  in  June,  1858,  and  up  to 
Oot.  13  not  "one  of  our  adversaries 
has  taken  hold  of  our  platforms 
or  laid  his  finger  upon  anything 
that  he  calls  wrong  in  them," 
Lincoln  told  his  Quincy  audience 
in  the  opening  speech  of  the  de- 
bate here  whose  centennial  we 
are    marking. 

Douglas  is  as  responsible  for  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  other  Dem- 
ocrats as  Lincoln  is  for  those 
adopted  by  Republicans,  said  Lin- 
coln, but  Douglas  will  not  admit 
it.  Douglas  charges  Lincoln  with 
responsibility  for  the  bogus  res- 
olutions ascribed  to  a  Springfield 
convention,  with  double-dealing, 
teaching  one  doctrine  north  and 
another  south,  but  none  of  it  is 
true.  Lincoln  .quoted  from  his 
Charleston  speech  to  prove  his 
point. 

Both  north  and  south  he  had 
held  that  the  Negro,  while  not 
then  eligible  for  social  and  politi- 
cal equality,  was  nevertheless  not 
to  be  denied  the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
And  even  if  not  intellectually  or 
morally  equal,  "in  the  right  to  ?at 
the  bread  without  leave  of  any- 
body else,  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the 
equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the 
equal    of    every    other    man." 

Holding  a  copy  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  Lincoln  asked  again  if 
Douglas  would  sustain  a  supreme 
court  decision  declaring  that  the 
states  had  no  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits.  Lincoln 
challenged  the  Judge  to  point  out 
where  in  the  decision  any  of  the 
assenting  judges  said  the  contrary. 

About  the  charges  of  forgery 
which  so  exasperated  the  Judge, 
Lincoln  would  remind  him  that  "in 
this  political  canvass ...  I  was  not 
the  first  who  dared  to  say  for- 
gery." At  Jacksonville  the  Judge 
dared  to  say  Trumbull  had  forged 
his  evidence,  and  that  Lincoln  was 
to  be  held  responsible.  The  hurling 
of  charges  was  started  by  Doug- 
las at  Bloomington.  Lincoln  said, 
"and  when  he  quits,  I  probably 
Will." 

*     *     » 

WE  HAVE  a  slavery  problem, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  fact 
tffiat  some  think  it  wrong  and  some 
do  not.  Those  who  think  it  wrong 
seek  to  retard  and  reverse  its 
spread,  though  not  to  disturb  it 
where  it  exists,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. They  also  oppose  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  but  do  not  propose 
that  "when  Dred  Scott  has  been 
decided  to  be  a  slave  by  the  court, 
we,  as  a  mob,  will  decide  him  to  be 
free."  They  oppose  the  decision  as 
a  binding  political  rule.  "We  pro- 
pose so  resisting  it  as  to  have  it 
reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new 
judicial  rule  established  upon  this 
subject."  Those  who  do  not  agree 
in  this  do  not  belong  in  the  Repub- 
lican   party,    said  Lincoln. 

This,  gentlemen,  as  weD  as  I 
oan  give  it,  is  a  plain  statement  of 
our  principles  in  all  their  enormi- 
ty." 

The  Democratic  policy  holds 
contrary  to  this  one,  and  its  lead- 
ing man,  Judge  Douglas,  never 
says  slavery  is  wrong.  To  a  pos- 
sible Democratic  demurrer:  "You 
•ay  it  is  wrong;  but  don't  you 
constantly  object  to, anybody  else 
saying  so?  Do  you  not  constantly 
argue  that  this  is  not  the  right 
place  to  oppose  it?  You  say  it 
must  not  be  opposed  in  the  free 
states,  because  slavery  is  not  here; 
it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the 
slave  states  because  it  is  there;  it 
must  not  be  opposed  in  politics, 
because  that  will  make  a  fuss; 
it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the  pul- 
pit, because  it  is  not  religion.  Then 
where  is   the  place  to  oppose  it?" 

"When  Judge  Douglas  says  that 
whoever,  or  whatever  community, 
wants  slaves,  they  have  a  right 
to  have  them,  he  is  perfectly  log- 
ical if  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
the  institution;  but  if  you  admit 
that  it  is  wrong,  he  cannot  log- 
ically say  that  anybody  has  a  right 
to  do  wrong.  When  he  says  that 
slave  property  and  horse  and  hog 
property  are  alike  to  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  territories,  upon 
the  principles  of  equality,  he  is 
reasoning  truly,  if  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them  as  prop- 
erty. ..." 

"I  am  not,  just  here,  trying  to 
prove  that  we  are  right  and  they 
are  wrong.  I  have  been  stating 
where  we  and  they  stand,  and 
trying  to  show  what  is  the  real 
difference  between  us;  and  I  now 


(The  Debate  We  Commemorate) 


DOUGLAS'  FIRST  QUINCY 
HOME — This  is  the  old  gray 
brick  house  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Third  and  Jersey, 
razed  recently,  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  home  of  Stephen 

say  that  whenever  we  can  get  the 
question  distinctly  stated  —  can 
get  all  these  men  who  believe  that 
slavery  is  in  some  of  these  re- 
spects wrong,  to  stand  and  act 
with  us  in  treating  it  as  a  wrong- 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  think 
we  will  in  some  way  come  to  an 
end  of  this  slavery  agitation." 
*    *    * 

IT  WAS  TIME  for  the  Little 
Giant.  He  began:  "I  regret  that 
Mr,  Lincoln  should  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  indulge  in  gross  per- 
sonalities and  base  insinuations 
in  regard  to  the  Springfield  res- 
olutions." 

Douglas  had  seen  a  Republican 
platform  adopted  in  Aurora  pub- 
lished as  purporting  to  be  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  party,  he 
said.  It  declared  the  party  pledged 
to  admit  no  more  slave  states,  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories, 
to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  prohibit  the  slave 
trade  between  states.  Similar  res- 
olutions were  adopted  by  other 
conventions  of  Republicans.  He 
had  attributed  them  to  the  Spring- 
field convention  because  Lanphier 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  news- 
paper in  which  they  were  so  at- 
tributed. He  used  them  in  good 
faith— no  trick  or  fraud.  Lincoln 
quibbles  about  "the  spot"  in 
which  they  were  adopted. 

"And  I  will  tell  him.  too,  that  it 
will  not  do  to  charge  a  forgery 
on  Charles  H.  Lanphier  or  Thomas 
L.  Harris.  No  man  on  earth,  who 
knows  them,  and  knows  Lincoln, 
would  take  his  oath  against  their 
word.  .  .  :  Any  man  who  attempts 
to  make  such  charges  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  indulged  in  against  them, 
only     proclaims     himself     a     slan- 

Lincoln  refused  to  back  down 
from  the  charge  of  conspiracy  he 
made  against  Douglas,  and  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  and  President  Pierce  in- 
volving the  Nebraska  bill  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  said  Doug- 
las, although  Douglas  had  proved 
Buchanan  was  not  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy and  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  not  before  the  court  when 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  before  con- 
Instead  of  admitting  he  was 
wrong,  Lincoln  countered  with  an- 
other false  charge,  saying  that 
there  was  an  understanding  with 
the  Democratic  owners  of  Dred 
Scott  that  the  case  would  be  taken 
up,  Douglas  continued.  But  Scott's 
owners  were  not  Democrats.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Chaffe,  whose  wife  was 


A.  Douglas  In  Quincy.  This  build- 
ing, known  then  as  the  Brigham 
House,  one  of  many  rooming 
houses  in  early  Quincy,  located 
near  the  heart  of  the  frontier 
city,      was      a      small     hotel. 

the  legal  owner,  was  an  abolition- 
ist member  of  congress,  a  friend 
of  Lincoln's,  and  the  defense  law- 
yers in  the  case  were  abolitionists. 

Here  is  the  difference,  he  said, 
between  Douglas  and  Lincoln: 
"When  I  make  a  mistake,  as  an 
honest  man,  I  correct  it  without 
being  asked  to  do  so,  but  when 
he  makes  a  false  charge  he  sticks 
to  it,  and  never  corrects  it." 

The  resolutions  were  quoted  at 
Ottawa  in  order  to  see  if  Lincoln 
stood  on   the   same   platform    h 
"to    this    day"    he    has    answert 
only  a  part  of  them. 

At  Freeport  Lincoln  attempted 
an  answer  to  one  of  the  Ottawa 
questions  asked  by  Douglas, 
it  posed  a  theoretical  situatio; 
which  slavery  had  first  been  kept 
out  of  a  territory  before  adm: 
sion  as  a  state.  "The  point  I  wish 
to  answer  is  this:  Suppose  > 
gress  should  not  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  territory,  and  it  applied  for 
admission  with  a  constitution 
ognizing  slavery,  then  liow  w. 
he  vote?" 

"I  ask  you  again,  Lincoln,  will 
you  vote  to  admit  New  Mexico 
when  she  has  the  requisite  popula 
tion,  with  such  a  constitution  ai 
her  people  adopt,  either  recogniz 
ing  slavery  or  not  as  they  shall 
determine?  He  will  not  answ 
He  dodges  the  issue  said  Douglas, 
concealing  his  purposes,  bee: 
his  answer  would  not  fit  north 
as  well  as  south  in  Illinois. 
*    *     * 

TURNING  TO  LINCOLN'S  de- 
nial of  preaching  abolitionism  north 
and  white  supremacy  in  the  south, 
Douglas  quoted  again  from  Lin- 
coln's Chicago  and  Charleston 
speeches,  the  same  portions  to 
which  he  had  alluded  several  times 
during  the  debates.  They  convict 
Lincoln,  Douglas  said,  of  double- 
dealing,  and  reveal  the  sectional 
nature  of  his  party. 

Lincoln  denies  any  intent  to  dis- 
turb slavery  where  it  exists,  but 
he  is  actually  fomenting  sectional 
war  "How  can  he  extinguish  it 
in  Kentucky,  in  Virginia,  in  all  the 
slave  states  by  his  policy,  if  he 
will  not  pursue  a  policy  which  will 
interfere  with  it  in  the  states 
where   it   exists?" 

He  quoted  from  the  house  di- 
vided speech,  and  said  that  to 
unite  the  house  Lincoln  would 
limit  slavery  to  the  states  in  which 
it  then  existed.  Before  long  the 
Negroes  "will  be  so  plenty  that 
they  cannot  live  on  the  soil.  He 
will  hem  them  in  until  starvation 
seizes  them,  and  by  starving  them 
to  death,  he  will  put  slavery  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction."  He 


FOR   THE    FIRST    time 


stled  with  the 

the  morals  of 
>ouri,  but  let 
tter  for  them- 


Douglas,  then  unmarried,  lived 
here  when  he  first  came  to  Quin- 
cy Feb.  27,  1841,  as  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  in  the  large  Fifth 
circuit  and  member  of  the  state 
supreme  court. 

will  extinguish  slavery  by  extin^ 
guishing  the  Negro  race. 

The  question  of  the  lightness  oi 
wrongness  of  slavery  Douglas  re- 
fused to  argue  because  each  state 
has  the  right  to  decide  this  for 
itself.  Lincoln  talks  about  qi 
tions  "that  he  has  no  power  to 
act  upon."  States  must  decide  the 
rightness  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves, and  supreme  court  deeisi 
are  final  —  there  is  no  appeal 

"When   I   used    to   practice  law 
with  Lincoln,  1  never  knew 
be  best  in  a  case  that  he  did  not  get 
mad  at  the  judge  and  talk  about 
appealing;  and  when  I  got  beat  I 
generally    thought    the    coi 
wrong,    but    I    never    dreamed    of 
going  out  of  the  court  house  and 
making    a    stump    speech 
people   against    the    judge,   merely 
because  I  had  found  out  that  I  did 
not   know  the  law  as  well 
did." 

"He  who  attempts  to  stir  up 
odium  and  rebellion  in  the 
against  the  constituted  authori- 
ties is  stimulating  the  passions  of 
men  to  resort  to  violence  and  to 
mobs  instead  of  to  the  law.  Hence, 
I  tell  you  that  I  take  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  I  intend  to  obey 
them  as  such."  Therefore,  Douglas 
said,  he  refuses  still  to  answer 
Lincoln's  question  about  a 
possible  supreme  court  deci 

The  Dred  Scott  decision,  he 
said,  answering  a  question  from 
the  crowd,  merely  affirmed  what 
state  courts  had  decided  many 
times  over.  Lincoln  just  doesn't 
understand  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. That  decision  affirmed  that 
a  man  can  take  any  property  he 
owns,  slaves,  whisky  or  dry  goods, 
into  a  territory,  but  that  once 
there,  it  takes  friendly  local  laws 
if  the  owner  is  to  hold  on  to  his 
property. 

To  Lincoln's  question  about  the 
obligation  to  provide  a  slave  code, 
if  the  premise  is  allowed  that  the 
Constitution  protects  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves,  Douglas  replied 
that  "a  fundamental  article  in  the 
Democratic  creed,  ■*■  put  forth  in 
the  Nebraska  bi.ll  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati (Democratic)  platform, 
was  nonintervention  by  congress 
with  slavery  in  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories, and  hence,  that  I  would 
not  vote  in  congress  for  any  code 
of  laws  either  for  or  against  slav- 
ery in  any  territory." 

The  Washington  Union  charged 
that    he    was    no    Democrat,    said 
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'When  He  Has 
Time  to  Reflect' 

Lincoln's  first  law  partner.  John 
T.  Stuart,  wlio  beat  Douglas  in 
the  latter's  first  hid  for  elective 
office,  in  1838,  backed  him  in  the 
1858  senatorial  campaign,  and 
wrote  an  apt  description  of  Old 
Abe  for  use  in  Lincoln's  1800 
presidential    campaign: 

"There  are  no  striking  points 
in  his  history.  Growth  was  steady, 
gradual  and  constant.  L  not  so 
ready  or  ingenious  as  Douglas- 
first  impressions  not  reliable  — 
when  he  has  time  to  reflect  is  a 
very  safe  man.  Better  at  defend- 
ing and  improving  existing  sys- 
tems than  in  originating.  Does 
not  believe  in  reforming  so  much 
as  perfecting.  I  believe  if  elected 
Pres.  he  will  have  a  purer  ad- 
ministration than  there  has  ever 
been  in  our  country.  Mind  of  a 
metaphysical  and  philosophical 
order.  His  knowledge  of  the 
languages  is  limited  but  in  other 
aspects  I  consider  (him)  a  man 
of  very  general  and  varied  knowl- 
edge. Has  made  Geology  and 
other  sciences  a  special  study. 
Has  an  inventive  facutly.  Is  al- 
ways studying  into  the  nature  of 
things.  Oldest  by  17.  Wife  is  a 
woman  of  fine  intellect  very  am- 
bitious. Sincerity  his  forte  before 
a  jury— excels  in  whatever  re- 
quires close  reasoning." 


Douglas,  because  he  espoused  pop- 
ular sovereignty  in  the  debates  of 
1850  on  the  compromise  measures, 
and  in  1854  on  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill.  But  President  Buchan- 
an himself,  whose  organ  the  Wash- 
ington Union  was  said  to  be,  had 
publicly  taken  the  same  position. 
Douglas  quoted  from  the  Union 
and  from  a  Buchanan  speech  to 
support  his  contention. 


the 


debates  Dougl; 
world  "moral." 

"I  do  not  discus 
the  people  of  Mi 
them  settle  that  nr 
selves.  I  hold  that  the  people  of 
the  slavcholding  states  are  civ- 
ilized men  as  well  as  ourselves, 
that  they  bear  consciences  as  well 
as  we,  and  that  they  are  account- 
able to  God  and  their  posterity  and 
not  to  us." 

Leaving  it  at  this,  in  thfi  hands 
of  the  states,  the  country  can 
grow  and  prosper;  "filling  up  our 
prairies,  clearing  our  wildernesses 
and  building  cities,  towns,  rail- 
roads and  other  internal  improve- 
ments, and  thus  make  this  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  the 
whole  earth.  We  have  this  great 
mission  to  perform,  and  it  can  only 
be  performed  by  adhering  faith- 
fully to  that  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment on  which  our  institutions 
were  all  established." 

Douglas  could  also  quote  scrip- 
ture. Instead  of  Lincoln  telling  the 
people  of  Kentucky  they  were  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  iniquity,  "cherish- 
ing an  institution  to  their  bosoms 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  God," 
lei  him  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged'." 

He  closed  with  a  tribute  to  the 
audience,  thanking  them  "for  the 
kindness  and  the  courtesy  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me.  It 
is  something  remarkable  that  in 
an  audience  as  vast  as  this,  com- 
posed of  men  of  opposite  politics 
and  views,  wi  th  their  passions 
highly  excited,  there  should  be  so 
much  courtesy,  kindness  and  re- 
spect exhibited  not  only  towards 
one  another,  but  towards  the 
speakers,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  due 
to  you  that  I  should  thus  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  treated  mc." 
*  *  * 
LINCOLN  THANKED  Douglas 
for  asserting  his  expectation  that- 
would  last  forever,  but 
denied  again  that  the  fathers  ex- 
pected it  to.  They  did  not  bring 
nor  approve  of  it,  but 
just  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid 
,t.  They  did  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  prohibited  slavery  in  the 
ted  it  would 
eventually  disappear.  Doug  la 
would  not  leave  it  on  that  bos' 
but  put  it  instead  on  "the  cotton 
gin  basis." 

He  denied  any  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Kentucky  or  Virginia  and  re- 
fused to  enter  into  Douglas'  dif- 


(CoDtinued  on  Next  Page.) 


They  Were  Here 

(Continued  From  Preceding  Page.) 

ficulties     within     the     Democratic 
party. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  Lincoln  pointed  out 
that  Douglas  had  not  answered 
his  question,  and  was  after  all 
guilty  of  the  very  thing  with  which 
he  charged  Lincoln.  His  party  had 
found  a  way  to  reverse  the  high 
court's  decision  in  the  national 
bank  case,  and  a  way  to  get 
around  a  decision  by  the  Illinois 
court  that  a  governor  did  not 
have  the  right  to  remove  a  sec- 
retary of  state.  Douglas  made 
speeches  calling  the  decision  vil- 
lainous and  stating  that  it  ought 
to  be  overthrown,  Lincoln  claimed. 

"I  know  no  man  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  who  ought  to  know  so 
well  about  how  much  villainy  it 
takes  to  oppose  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court,  as  our  honorable 
friend,  Stephen  A.  Douglas-." 

General  Jackson  once  said  each 
man  is  bound  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, "as  he  understood  it." 
This  means  not  that  Democrats 
are  bound  by  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision while  Republicans  can  ig- 
nore it.  It  means  each  must  sup- 
port it  as  he  understands  it. 

Looking  one  of  the  audience  in 
the  eye,  Lincoln  asked  him  to 
imagine  himself  a  member  of  a 
territorial  legislature,  believing  as 
Douglas  did  in  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves  as  a  constitutional 
right.  Sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  be  perjury  to 
withhold  legislation  designed  to 
protect  that  constitutional  right, 
Lincoln    said.    To   pass   unfriendly 


laws  would  be  to  nullify  the  con- 
stitutional  right. 

"The  truth  about  the  matter,  is 
this:  Judge  Douglas  has  sung 
paeans  to  his  'popular  sovereignty' 
doctrine  until  his  supreme  court 
co-operating  with  him  has  squatted 
his  squatter  sovereignty  out." 

"Has  it  not  got  down  as  thin  as 
the  homoeopathic  soup  that  was 
made  by  boiling  the  shadow  of  a 
pigeon  that  had  starved  to  death?" 

The  speech  the  Judge  complains 
about  Lincoln  giving  in  Chicago 
and  not  ;n  Egypt,  said  Lincoln,  had 
in  substance  been  given  in  Spring- 
field, outside  the  abolition  section 
of  the  state. 

Taking  up  Douglas'  understand- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Lincoln  said  his  own  senti- 
ments were  those  of  Clay,  who 
said:  "What  is  the  foundation  of 
this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana,  to 
liberate  the  slaves  under  my  care 
in  Kentucky?  It  is  a  general  dec- 
laration in  the  act  announcing  to 
the  world  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  American  colonies,  that 
'men  are  created  equal.'  Now,  as 
an  abstract  principle,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  declara- 
tion, and  it  is  desirable  in  the 
original  construction  of  society, 
and  in  organized  societies,  to  keep 
it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental 
principle." 

"When  I  sometimes,  in  relation 
to  the  organization  of  new  so- 
cieties in  new  countries,  where  the 
soil  is  clean  and  clear,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "insited  that  we  should  keep 
that  principle  in  view,  Judge 
Douglas  will  have  it  that  I  want 
a  Negro  wife.  He  never  can  be 
brought  to  understand  that  there 
is  any  middle  ground  on  this  sub- 
ject." 
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LINCOLN    SLEPT    HEKE    — 

The  Browning  house  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Hampsnire  where  Lincoln  was 
a  guest  the  day  of  the  debate 
and  where  he  spent  the  night  of 
Oct.  13.  1858.  Orville  H.  Brown- 
ing built  this  house  in  the  1830s 
and    moved    into    it     from    his 


abin  home.  The 
three-story  house  was  comfort- 
able and  afforded  room  for  much 
entertaining.  Browning  was  host 
at  many  dinners  and  balls.  From 
this  house,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Washington  at  the  close 
of  Johnson's  administration  in 
which  he  had  served  as  secretary 
of  interior  and  attorney  general, 


he  moved  to  his  new  and  larger 
home  on  North  Eighth  street, 
now  a  part  of  St.  Joseph  hos- 
pital. This  picture,  taken  long 
after  Browning  left  the  house, 
shows  the  old  St.  Boniface  school 
building  in  the  background.  The 
Browning  house  became  a  music 
academy  and  burned  a  half  cen- 
tury ago. 
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incoln's  name  stands  forever  enshrined  among  the  galaxies  of  the  world's  great  immortal  dea 
ndelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  American  history  are  his  hallowed  words  and  deeds. A  road  t 
ational  destiny , beset  with  travail  and  decreed  by  necessity , was  his  to  travel .Easy , imprompt 
onsiderations  and  decisions  were  inconsonant  with  the  great  perils  of  the  time. When  our  fla 
a  Fort  Sumter  was  shot  down, the  ominous  spectre  of  war  brought  to  Lincoln  a  spiritual  recoi 
eaving,as  it  did, only  one  course  open, at  a  sickening  cost  of  much  of  the  nation's  blood  and 
ational  era  of  reconstruction, terrible  In  terms  of  suffering  and  want, and  without  a  terminu 

uenchless  emotion  ruled  the  campaign  of  the  doughty  Douglas  and  the  humble  Lincoln. Both  heX 
nalterable  but  opposing  philosophies  on  the  burning  Issue  ©f  slavery. The  searing  debate  her 
n  Quincy's  Washington  Park  was  a  memorable  battle  of  thrusts  and  parries  that  brings  a  thro 
©w,as  we  look  back  one  hundred  years  and  survey  the  blessings  Lincoln's  victory  bestowed  in 
entury  upon  this  nation, we  are  thankful  that  his  humility  and  the  Tightness  of  his  cause  pu 
esteryear  Lincolnia  on  every  book-shelf .He  preserved  the  Union. His  tomb  is  a  hallowed  shrin 


V — V> 


End  of  Act  l...at  Alton  Oct.  15 


AT  last  they  reached  i 
final  stop  on  the  debat 
euif,  with  the  relentless  eye  of 
national  attention  upon  them,  and 
almost  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
Before  Douglas  could  start  his 
opening  speech,  Dr.  Hope  asked 
the  privilege  of  asking  a  q 
"If  you  will  not  occupy  too  much 
of  my  time,"  Douglas  replied.  Dr. 
Hope  asked:  "Do  you  believe  that 
the  territorial  legislature  ought  to 
pass  laws  to  protect  slavery  in 
the  territories?"  Douglas:  '"You 
will  get  an  answer  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks.*' 

Lincoln,  said  Douglas,  was  nom- 
inated at  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can convention  and  laid  down  as 
"creed  and  platform"  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  endure  half 
*lave  and  half  free,  and  a  crusade 
against  the  supreme  court's  Dred 
Scott  decision  on  the  grounds  that 
it  deprived  Negroes  of  the  rights 
and  benefits  guaranteed  citizens  in 
the  Constitution.  His  own  plat- 
form, said  Douglas,  announced  in 
Chicago,  was  that  he  would  "sus- 
I  had  pursued  in 


In   the  Chit 


spe 


be  took  issue  with  Lincoln's  pla 
form,  and  Lincoln  replied  there, 
uttering  'sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  Negro  being  on  an  equality 
with  the  white  man." 

*  *    * 

ON  THESE  three  points  the  two 
had  campaigned.  Douglas  pro- 
claiming the  house  divided  doc- 
trine "a  blander  upon  the  immortal 
framers  of  our  Constitution,''  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
was  thereby  attacked  as  well  as 
the  healthy  diversity  of  local  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  he  said. 
Under  this  popular  sovereignty 
right  the  12  slaveholding  colonies 
joined  with  the  one  free  colony  in 
forming  the  Union,  northern  states 
later  abolished  slavery,  and  the 
number  of  free  states  increased 
until  they  held  the  balance  of 
power.  With  that  power,  Douglas 
asked,  "are  you  now  prepared  to 
abandon  the  principle  and  declare 
that  merely  because  we  have  the 
power  you  will  wage  a  war  against 
the  southern  states  and  their  in- 
stitutions until  you  force  them  to 
abolish  slavery  everywhere?" 

At  Ottawa  Lincoln  "began  to 
erawfish  a  little,  and  let  himself 
down."  according  to  Douglas.  Fail- 
ing to  answer  the  question  about 
admitting  a  slave  state,  Lincoln 
finally  made  a  try  at  it  in  the 
Preeport  debate,  but  an  analysis  of 

I  bis  answer  reveals  the  question 
asked  was  not  the  question  an- 
swered. Lincoln  answered  that  he 
would  reluctantly  vote  to  admit  a 
slave  state  if  slavery  had  been 
kept  out  of  the  territory  before- 
hand, while  this  condition  applies 
to  none  of  the  territories.  Asked 
then  what  he  would  do  if  congress 
had  not  prohibited  slavery  in  the 
[territory  before  it  sought  admis- 
sion, Lincoln  did  not  answer, 
Douglas  claimed. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,  the  deal 
was  to  allow  four  states  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  old  state,  each  to 

;  decide  the  slavery  question  for  it- 
self, but  Lincoln  [will  not  answer 
how  he  would  vote  "to  redeem 
that  pledge."  ,  Doqglas  is  ready  to 
accept  states  either  way.  under  his 
"none  of  your  business"  doctrine. 
He  fought  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion because  it  was  not  the  act  and 
deed  of  the  people,  he  said.  A 
constitution  cannot  be  forced  on 
an  unwilling  pieople.  Those  who  op- 
posed him  and  supported  the  Le- 
compton constitution  did  so  on 
grounds  of  expedience,  he  charged, 
and  then  explained  his  opposition 
to  the  English  bill. 

I  i  Douglas  repeated  his  explanation 
of  the  split  in  Democratic  ranks, 
and    the    Washington    Union's    at- 

'  tack  against  him,  and  followed  it 
with  a  repeat  'or  his  argument 
concerning  the  Drcd  Scott  decision 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

*  *    * 
LINCOLN     COMPLIMENTED 

Douglas  on  his  fight  wilh  the  ad- 
ministration. "I  say  to  them  again 
— 'Go  It,  husband; — Go  it,  bear!'  " 
But  Douglas  at .  qne    time    advo- 

■  cated  the  Missouri  Compromise 
.before    switching  jto    popular    sov- 

l  [ereignty,  he  Rioted,  and  added:  "I 
rwant  to  know. if  .Buchanan  has  not 

.  as  much  right  to-be  inconsistent 

,  las  Douglas'  has?."  .  .     . 

j  !  Discussing  what  he  called  Doug- 
las' misrepresentations  of  his  po- 
sitions regarding  the  Declaration 
of  Independence     and     the     Dred 

.  Scott  decision,  Lincoln  said  he  had 
not    taken   issue   with    the    court's 


denial  of  Negro  citizenship  He 
hade  merely  enumerated  points  in 
the  decision  which  indicated  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  plot  to_  na 
tionalize  slavery.  Douglas,  saic 
Lincoln,  proposes  to  make  him  ap 
pear  to  be  an  abolitionist. 

Douglas'  quotations  from  Lin 
coin's  speeches  were  taken  out  of 
context  and  misused,  Lincoln 
claimed,  and  supplied  the  context 
to  make  his  point. 

He  referred  to  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Times  pur- 
porting to  answer  his  claim  that 
until  Democratic  policy  dictated 
three  years  before,  no  one  had 
made  the  statement  that  Negroes 
were  not  included  in  the  "crei 
equal"  assertion  of  the  Decl 
tion  of  Independence.  The  wr 
cited  a  letter  written  by  Clay  to 
prove  Lincoln  wrong.  But 
writer  misunderstood  Clay, 
coin  replied. 

Clay  had  written  in  support  of 


equality 

s    an    abstract    principle 

in    "the 

anginal    construction    o 

society," 

and  alwavs  to  be  "kepi 

a     great     fundament  a 

principle,' 

but    necessarily    modi 

fied  in  practice.  For  one  thing, 
Clay  wrote,  women,  minors,  the 
insane,  culprits,  transient  so- 
journers, and  others,  "will  always 
probably  remain  subject  to  the 
government  of  another  portion  of 
the  community." 

Of  slavery  Clay  wrote,  in  the 
same  letter:  "I  desire  no  conceal- 
ment of  my  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  institution  of  slavery.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  evil;  and  deep- 
ly lament  that  we  have  derived 
it  from  the  parental  government; 
and  from  our  ancestors.  But  here 
they  are  and  the  question  is,  how 
can   they   be   best   dealt  with?" 

He  was  following  Clay,  Lin- 
coln said,  in  urging  that  slavery 
be  left  out  of  new  territories,  and 
combating  an  effort  to  dehuman- 
ize the -Negro  —  "to  take  away 
the  right  of  ever  striv- 


ing i 


i  be  i 


Douglas  is  warring  against  the 
house  divided  speech  "as  Satan 
does  upon  the  Bible,"  Lincoln 
quipped.  In  that  speech  Lincoln 
said  that  the  country  was  in  its 
fourth  year  since  the  Nebraska 
bill  went  into  effect  aimed  at  end- 
ing slavery  agitation,  but  as  Crit- 
tenden pointed  out,  at  the  'time 
there  was  no  slavery  agitation! 

A  collateral  object  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Nebraska  bill  was 
"to  clothe  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories with  a  superior  degree  of 
self-government,"  Lincoln  claimed. 
In  this,  he  said,  "it  has  been  noth- 
ing but  a  living,  creeping  lie  from 
the  time  of  its  introduction,  till 
today." 

*     *    * 

LINCOLN  SAID  his  intent  to 
arrest  the  spread  of  slavery  was 
in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
fathers,  for  they  provided  for  the 
end  of  the  slave  trade,  kept  slav- 
ery out  of  the  territories,  and  with 
an  eye  on  the  future  did  not  ex- 
pressly refer  to  slavery  or  race  in 
the  Constitution.  In  the  provision 
for  representation,  Negroes  are 
referred  to  as  persons.  When  that 
policy  was  introduced  there  was 
no  war,  said  Lincoln.  Why.  then, 
should  there  be  war  when  that 
policy  is  reasserted,  he  asked. 

Variety  in  customs  and  re- 
sources is  a  beneficial  thing  and 
not  to  be  disturbed.  Lincoln 
claimed,  but  slavery  is  another 
matter.    It    has    been    a    constant 


of  : 


citatic 


and 


then  dividing  the  churches  and 
other  societies.  Behind  the  dis- 
turbance was  something  more 
than   politicians  seeking  office. 

"Is  it  not  this  same  mighty 
deep-seated  power  that  somehow 
operates  on  the  minds  of  men,  ex- 
ting  and  stirring  them  up  in 
every  avenue  of  society — in  poli- 
tics, in  religion,  in  literature,  in 
morals,  in  all  the  manifold  rela- 
tions of  life?  Is  this  the  work  of 
politicians?  Is  that  irresistible- 
power  which  for  fifty  years  has 
shaken  the  government  and  agi- 
tated the  people  to  be  stilled  and 
subdued  by  pretending  that  it  is 
an  exceedingly  simple  thing,  and 
we  ought  not  to  talk  about  it?  If 
you  will  get  everybody  else  to  stop 
talking  about  it,  I  assure  you  I 
will    quit    before    they    have    half 

Is  not  a  care-nothing  policy  a 
false  policy,  he  asked.  "He  is  but 
fighting  a  man  of  straw"  if  he  as- 
sumes Lincoln  is  contending 
against  the  right  of  states  to  do 
as  they  please  about  slavery,  Lin- 
coln said  of  Douglas.  "Our  con- 
trovery   with   him   is   in   regard   to 
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the    new    territories." 

"What  I  insist  upon  is.  that  the 
new  territories  shall  be  kept 
free  from  it  while  in  the  terri- 
torial condition,"  Lincoln  said. 
Where  would  free  men  have  gone 
to  get  away  from  slavery  if  this 
policy  of  Douglas  had  been  in  ef- 
fect in  the  beginning.  Lincoln 
asked.  Territories  should  be 
places  wherein  men  can  better 
their  condition,  an  outlet  for  peo- 
ple the  world  over. 

THE  KEY  DIFFERENCE  be- 
tween the  parties  is  that  the  Re- 
publican party  regards  slavery  as 
wrong,  while  the  Democratic  par- 
ty does  not.  Slavery  has  caused 
dissension  and  threatens  liberty 
and  prosperity,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  spread,  Lincoln  flat- 
ly stated. 

He    spoke    to    those    who    were 
against  slavery  but   favored  grad- 
ual emancipation  to  end  it.  An  ef- 
fort   by    Frank    Blair    and    Gratz 
Brown  failed  in  St.  Louis,  he  said, 
and  the  result  was  cheered  in  j 
ton!  The  "don't  care"  attitode 
all    right    only    if    slavery    is    r 
wrong.  "But  if  it  is  wrong,  he  ca 
not  say  people  have  a  right  to  do 
wrong." 

"It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says, 
'You  work  and  toil  and  earn 
bread,    and   I'll   eat   it.' 

"I  now  say  that  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, purposely  or  without 
purpose,  Judge  Douglas  has  been 
the  most  prominent  instrument  ir 
changing  the  position  of  the  in 
stitution  of  slavery  which  thi 
fathers  of  the  government  ex 
pected  to  come  to  an  end  ere  thi: 
—  and  putting  it  upon  Brooks'  cot 
Ion  gin  basis  —  placing  it  where 
he  openly  confesses  he  has 
desire  there  shall  ever  be  an  end 
of  it." 

With  10  minutes  left,  Lincoln 
turned  to  Douglas'  case  -  in  the 
Dred  Scott  affair.  While  sup 
posedly  upholding  the  decision 
Douglas  has  maintained  the  righl 
of  the  territorial  legislature  t< 
prohibit  slavery  within  the  terri- 
tory, Lincoln  said.  The  legislator 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  would  thus 
violate  his  oath.  Douglas  opposes 
those  who  do  not  support  the 
Dred1  Scott  decision:  "But  he 
for  legislating  it  out  -of  alt  force 
while  the  law  itself  stands.  I  re- 
peat that  there  has  never  been  so 
monstrous  a  doctrine  uttered  from 
the   mouth   of   a   respectable   man. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  hold  slaves  in 
a  territory  of  the  United  States," 
Lincoln  declared. 

There  is  no  difference, .  he  said, 
between  the  constitutional  right 
to  reclaim  a  fugitive  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  hold  "a  slave"  in 
a  territory,  if  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision correct.  To  admit  nullify- 
ing the  one  is  to  open  the  way  to 
nullifying  the  other. 

"Why  there  is  not  such  an 
abolitionist  in  the  nation  as  Doug- 
las, after  all." 

*     *     * 

SO  IT  CAME  to  Douglas'  last 
turn.  Lincoln's  favoring  the  war 
in  the  Democratic  party  "is 
something  really  refreshing.  .  -  It 
is  the  first  war  I  ever  knew  him 
to  be  in  favor  of  prosecuting.  .  ■ 
When  the  Mexican  war  was  being 
waged,  and  the  American  army 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in 
Mexico,  he  thought  that  war  was 
unconstitutional,  unnecessary  and 
unjust." 

He    had    not     charged    Lincoln 

ith  voting  against  providing  sup- 
plies for  the  army  during  the 
Mexican  war,  as  Lincoln  asserted, 
for  by  the  time  Lincoln  arrived  in 
congress  all  the  necessary  supplies 
had  been  provided,  "and  not  be- 
ng  able  to  stop  the  supplies,  be- 
cause they  had  all  gone  forward, 
ill  he  could  do  was  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Corwin,  and  prove  that 
he  war  was  not  begun  on  the 
ight  spot,  and  that  it  was  uncon- 
titutional,        unnecessary,        and 


■iill-'S 


rong." 

"That    a 

who    tak 

dth   the   cc 

an    enemy 

itry 


against 
of  war 
being 


lid  rejoice 

And  in  my  opinion,  no  other  kind 

a  man  would  rejoice  in  it." 

Lincoln    claims,    in    this    part   of 

the  state,  to  be  a  Clay  Whig.  But 

General     Singleton     has     testified 

that     Lincoln,     in     1847,     proposed 

■throwing     Clay     in     favor    of 

eral  Taylor,  was  a  bitter  and 

deadly    enemy   of   Clay,    and    "re- 

;d  with   very  great  joy  when 

he  found  the  mangled  remains  of 

the  murdered  Whig  statesman  ly- 

g   cold   before   him." 

Clay  returned  to  the  senate  in 


1849  to  put  down  agitation  stirred 
up  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase, 
Giddings  and  other  abolitionists. 
and,  with  Douglas,  succeeded. 

Slavery  is  not  the  only  issue 
that  has  threatened  the  country. 
Douglas  continued.  Nullification 
in  1832,  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  tariff  question,  all 
created  dissension. 

"He  says  that  he  looks  forward 
to  a  time  when  slavery  shall  be 
abolished  everywhere.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  each  state 
shall  be  allowed  to  do  as  it 
pleases." 

Our  fathers  did  not  foresee  the 
telegraph,  or  railroads,  or  the 
thousand  mechanical  inventions 
"that  have  elevated  mankind."  So 
their  foreseeing  that  slavery 
would  one  day  end,  proves  noth- 
ing, and  the  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  stand  in  any  case. 

Lincoln  will  force  the  territories 
to  become  free  states,  "surround- 
ing the  slave  states  with  a  cordon 
of  free  states,  and  hemming  them 
in,  keeping  the  slaves  confined  to 
their  present  limits  whilst  they 
go  on  multiplying  until  the  soil  on 
which  they  live  will  no  longer  feed 
them,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to 
put  slavery  in  a  course  of  ultimate 
extinction  by  starvation." 

What  the  British  government 
refused  the  colonies— the  right  to 
representation  —  Lincoln     would 


deny  the  territories,  "ana  calls  on 
congress  to  pass  laws  controlling 
their  property  and  domestic  con- 
cerns without  their  consent  and 
against  their  will.  Thus  he  as- 
serts for  his  party  the  identical 
principle  asserted  by  George  III 
and   the  Tories     of     the     Revolu- 

Repeating  his  argument  that 
unfriendly  legislal  ion  effectively 
keeps  slavery  out.  Douglas  said 
that  agitators  have  combined  to 
make  war  on  slavery,  driving  the 

"The  only  remedy  and  safety  is 
that  we  shall  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  our  fathers  made  it, 
obey  the  laws  as  they  are  passed, 
while  they  stand  the  proper  icst, 
and  sustain  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  and  the  constituted 
authorities."     The     debates     were 


i 


there 


itimated  in  IS30  that 
in  the  U.  S.  200,000 
drunkards  and  0.000.000  moderate 
drinkers.  Two  years  later  the 
numbers  were  reduced  to  125,000 
drunkards  and  3,000,000  moder- 
ate..  , 


Between  1S50  and  1S6D  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Stales  rose 
from    23    million    to    31    million,  i 
making    it    larger  by    two  milluM*.-" 
than    Great    Britain. 


The  first  public  school  building 
was  built  in  Quincy  in  1845,  on 
Fifth  between  York  and  Ken- 
tucky. 


Which  is  Which? 


One  of  these  smart  Sacony  Fall  Suits  is  BRAND-NEW 

...  the  other  was  SANITONE  Dry  Cleaned  25  times!* 

proof  that  it  pays  to  buy  quality  dry  cleaning 


If  you  could  examine  these  "identical  twin" 
suits  personally  and  ever  so  carefully,  you'd 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  either  of  them  had 
been  dry  cleaned.  You  would  detect  no  differ- 
ence in  color,  pattern  or  texture  ...  no  differ- 
ence in  the  feel  of  the  fabric  ...  no  difference  in 
fit  and  drape!  What  stronger  proof  could  you 
ask  that  quality  dry  cleaning  does  not  affect 
appearance  or  life  of  fabrics! 
And  if  you  could  wear  the  Sanitone  Dry  Cleaned 
suit,  you'd  find  that  it  holds  its  press  amazingly 
and  stubbornly  resists  wrinkling.  That's  be- 
cause only  our  Sanitone  Dry  Cleaning  gives  you 
wonderful  Soft-Set^  Finish  which  renews  the 
original  "body"  of  the  fabric  .  .  .  restores  the 
feel  as  well  as  the  look  of  newness  every  time,,, 
but  try  it  and  see  for  yourself.  Call  on  us  today. 

•EQUIVALENT  TO  OVER  TWO  YEARS 
OF  NORMAL  DRY  CLEANING! 


I* (fi  Hampshire 
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DEPARTMENT    STORES    ARE    OFFERING   AN    EXTREMELY    LARGE 
Outstanding   Savings   In   .   .   . 

•   SHOES  .   RUGS 

.   HARDWARE  .    MEN'S  WEAR 

Dcy's  Golden  Block"  .     SPORTING  GOODS 

4  QUINCY--8th  and  JERSEY--7th  and  JERSEY--3rd  and  JERSEY 


J.  C  PENNEY  CO. 

529  Maine  Street 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

507  Maine  Street 

WOOLWORTITS 

506-514  Maine  Street 

Then  Brooks  and  Dallam  Pitched  In 


VTO  sooner  had  Lincoln  and 
-J-'  Douglas  stopped  than  Austin 
Brooks  and  Frank  Dallam  began. 
More  accurately,  the  two  sena- 
torial candidates  were  sandwiched 
Into  a  virtually  continuous  jour- 
nalistic debate  between  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Quincy  Herald  and 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Quincy 
Whig  and  Republican. 

The  actual  politicking  wasn't 
quite  finished  for  the  day  when 
the  two  gladiators  retired  from 
the  platform.  Both  parlies  held 
follow-ups  that  night  —  the  Re- 
publicans gathering  in  the  court 
house  to  hear  the  eminent  Carl 
Schurz,  German-American  jour- 
nalist and  future  cabinet  member, 
while  the  Democracy  gathered  in 
the  square  to  hear  Arnitzer  and 
Reed,  both  local  men. 

Brooks  wrote  that  the  De- 
mocracy met  in  the  square,  "no 
house  in  the  city  being  large 
enough  to  contain  one-foui'th  of 
them."  The  Republican  meeting 
was  aimed  primarily  at  the  Ger- 
man population,  and  Schurz  spoke 
first  in  German  and  then  in  Eng- 
lish. Once  more  the  Republicans 
held  a  torchlight  parade,  winding 
through  downtown  streets,  with 
speeches  by  congressional  candi- 
dates Jackson  Grimshaw  and  Ben 
Prentiss  thrown  in.  The  Democ- 
racy had  anot her  parade  of  i ts 
own,  and  everyone  made  off — 
surely  must  have  crawled  off — 
to  bed. 

An  announced  balloon  ascension 
apparently  didn't  get  into  orbit. 
The  parading  and  the  talking  just 
didn't  pause  long  enough. 

The  whole  thing  now  belonged 
to  the  story-tellers. 

THE  WHIG  "reported"  that  a 
man  hawking  likenesses  of  Judge 
Douglas  that  day  ran  into 
trouble.  His  starting  price  was 
$75,  but  as  Lincoln  spoke  the 
price  fell  to  $.60,  and  by  the  time 
Douglas  was  half  through  the 
price  had  fallen  to  a  quarter!  It 
made  good  reading  for  the  Re- 
publicans, though  undoubtedly 
apocryphal.  This  distinction  was 
not   always  so  easilv  made. 

Dallam  of  the  Whig  got  off  the 
first  postdebate  shot,  on  Friday. 
Neither  paper  published  on 
Thursday. 

"In  the  half  hour  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  close,  he  gave 
Douglas  one  of  the  severest  skin- 
nings  that  he  has  received  in  the 
course  of  this  canvass.  In  fact,  he 
made  the  fur  fly  with  every  word. 
We  never  heard  any  speaker  say 
as  much  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour.  ...  As  for  the  speech  of 
Judge  Douglas,  no  one  seems  to 
have  heard  anything  of  it.  He 
spoke  so  indistinctly  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  those  present 
could  understand  him;  and  we 
heard  many  Democrats  express 
their  chagrin  and  disappointment. 
'Old  Abe's'  voice  however,  rang  as 
clear  as  a  bell,  and  those  even  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  were 
able  to  hear  him." 

In  spite  of  the  influx  of  Mis- 
sourians,  the  Republicans  out- 
numbered their  rivals,  the  Whig 
claimed,  and  so  "the  cheers  for 
Douglas  were  faint  and  few ; 
while  those  for  Abe  Lincoln  rang 
out  with  a  hearty  good  will  from 
thousands  of  earnest  and  de- 
termined free  men.  The  Republi- 
cans have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  success  of 
the  day.  Yesterday,  whenever  we 
met  a  Republican,  he  was  looking 
as  happy  as  a  bridegroom.  The 
Doug.asites,  on  the  contrary,  are 
awfully  cut  up.  They  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  speech  of  Judge 
Douglas.  Those  who  heard  it — -and 
they  were  very  few,  confined 
principally  to  those  on  the  plat- 
form— say  it  did  not  come  up  to 
their  expectations." 

The  next  day  the  Whig  carried 
a  little  item  reporting  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Missourians. 
"They  came  over  with  the  expec- 
tation of  hearing  the  'Little 
Giant"  trot  'Old  Abe'  through. 
They  returned  sadly  disappointed. 
One  of  them  remarked  to  us  that, 
although  he  was  in  about  10  feet 
of  the  stand,  he  couldn't  under- 
stand more  than  one  word  in  a 
dozen  of  Douglas'  speech  —  while 
he  could  hear  very  distinctly 
every  word  uttered  by  Mr.  Lin-, 
coin.  He  spoke  in  approving  terms 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  —  and  re- 
marked that  he  would  not  come 
again  thirty  miles  to  see  one  of 
his  friends  so  completely  scalped 
and  skinned  as  Douglas  was  by 
Lincoln.  Many     of     our     Miss< 


Battle  of  Running  Words 
Followed  in  Herald,  Whig 


neighbors     returned     home     with 
fleas  in  their  ears  " 

In  the  same  edition  there  ap- 
peared an  item  from  the  Keokuk 
(la.)  Gate  City,  substantially  in 
agreement.  Douglas  was  "mad 
and  bellowed  like  a  bull,"  said  the 
Keokuk  writer.  "Nobody  could  un- 
derstand half  what  he  said,  and 
many  went  away  disappointed 
and  disgusted.  Lincoln  had  half  an 
hour  to  close,  and  those  who 
heard  him  will  never  forget  how 
completely  he  demolished  the  long 
harangue  of  Douglas  and  turned 
all  its  points  back  upon  himself, 
amidst  the  delighted  and  triumph- 
ant shouts  of  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Lin- 
coln far  exceeded  and  Douglas  fell 
much  below  public  expectation." 

THE  HERALD  was  two  days 
late  reporting  the  event  in  any 
detail,  explaining  in  Friday's  pa- 
per that  there  had  been  so  many 
visitors  in  the  office  the  editor 
just  didn't  have  time  to  write. 

And  then  he  apparently  neg- 
lected to  read  the  Whig!  "The 
Democracy  of  Illinois  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  demonstration 
in  this  city  on  Wednesday  last," 
he  began.  He  said  the  Republican 
procession  greeting  Lincoln  was 
half  a  mile  long,  with  four  or  five 
hundred  people,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic procession  stretched  not 
less  than   two  miles. 

"As  the  speeches  will  be  pub- 
lished," he  continued,  "we  shall 
not  speak  of  them  here,  any 
further  than  to  say  that  Judge 
Douglas  did  himself  and  his  po- 
litical friends  full  justice.  If  the 
Black  Republicans  think  the  same 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  both  parties 
were  highly  gratified  with  what 
they  saw  and  heard.  We  observe 
that. the  Whig  (he  did  read  it!)  in 
its  extravagant  account  of  the  de- 
bate, says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  com- 
pletely annihilated  his  opponent, 
The  best  way  to  test  that  ques- 
tion, is  for  the  Whig  to  tell  us 
upon  what  point  Mr.  Lincoln  ac- 
complished all  this?  Can  it  do  it? 
Dare  it  try?  Upon  what  point  did 
Mr.  Lincoln  answer  or  attempt 
to  answer  Judge  Douglas,  and 
how  did  he  answer  him?  Will  the 
Whig  or  any  of  its  friends— inas- 
much as  the  speeches  are  yet  to 
be  published— inform  us?  We  are 
willing  to  let  their  speeches  speak 
for  themselves.  In  order  to  let  its 
readers  decide  this  matter  for 
themselves,  will  the  Whig  publish 
Judge  Douglas'  one  speech,  if  we 
will  publish  Lincoln's  two  speech- 
es? What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Whig?" 

After  telling  about  the  Demo- 
cratic   rally    that    evening.   Editor 


Brooks  concluded :  "Thus  began, 
and  thus  ended  the  day  —  the. 
most  glorious  to  the  Democracy 
that  Quincy  ever  saw.  The  result 
of  last  Wednesdays  work  in  this 
city  will  be  told  on  the  2d  day  of 
November,  by  a  clean  round  thou- 
sand majority  in  Adams  county.— 
Mark  the  figure!"  (Democratic 
majorities  ranged  from  272  to" 
434.) 

In  another  squib,  Brooks  took 
issue  on  the  size  of  the  crowd.  He 
had  estimated  20,000  and  the 
Whig  editor  called  the  estimate 
too  high.  Brooks  printed  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Keokuk  Post 
with  tacit  approval:  "Thirty  thou- 
sand persons  assembled  at  Quincy 
on  Wednesday,  to  hear  the 
speeches  of  Douglas  and  Lincoln. 
That  must  be  the  biggest  crowd 
ever  assembled  in  Quincy  at  any 
one  time."  Yes,  indeed. 
*    #    * 

MONDAY  MORNING  the  Her- 
ald published  all  of  Douglas' 
Quincy  speech.  It  ran  more  than 
six  columns,  a  little  more  than 
one  full  page  in  small  type.  Re- 
peated was  the  Brooks'  offer  to 
print  both  Lincoln  speeches  if  the 
Whig  would  print  the  one  Doug- 
las gave.  The  same  day  the  Whig 
printed  all  of  Lincoln's  closing 
speech  but  said  nothing  about  the 
Herald  challenge.  He  would  like 
to  print  the  whole  debate,  Dallam 
wrote,   but  space  did  not   permit. 

Tuesday  morning  Brooks 
gloated!  "The  Black  Republicans 
of  this  city  are  humiliated,  deep- 
ly and  sorely  chagrined  at  the 
course  of  their  organ,  the  Whig. 
The  day  after  Douglas  and  Lin- 
coln made  their  speeches  here, 
that  paper  came  out  with  a  flam- 
ing article  claiming  a  glorious  vic- 
tory for  Lincoln,  declaring  that  in 
the  debate  he  achieved  a  most 
signal  triumph  over  Douglas.  It 
got  off  a  whole  column  of  boast- 
ing twaddle.  We  had  encountered 
and.  dealt  with  the  Whig  often  be- 
fore, and  we  knew  precisely  how 
to  deal  with  it  in  order  to  ex- 
pose its  insincerity  and  hollow- 
heartedness.  We  knew  very  well 
that  it  did  not  itself  believe  what 
it  said.  But  in  order  to  give  it 
an  opportunity  to  prove  its  faith 
by  its  works,  we  proposed  that  if 
it  would  publish  Judge  Douglas' 
speech,  we  would  publish  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's two  speeches  in  the  Her- 
ald— and  what  is  its  response? 
Why,  forsooth,  its  'space  won't 
permit!'  More  than  this  —  and 
worse  yet  —  it  refuses  to  publish 
both  of  Lincoln's  speeches  it- 
self!" The  challenge,  with  much 
saber  rattling,   was  renewed. 


"We  did  not  notice  the  'banter' 
contained  in  the  Herald  of  Satur- 
day, on  that  day.  to  the  effect 
that  if  we  would  publish  the 
speech  of  Douglas  delivered  here 
on  the  13th,  they  would  publish 
those  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  delivered  at 
the  same  time."  Editor  Dallam 
replied  on  Tuesday.  "At  the  sacri- 
fice of  much  space,  we  commence 
the  publication  or  these  speeches 
today.  They  will  all  appear  to- 
gether in  a  connected  form  in  our 
next  weekly.  We  expect  to  see  the 
Herald  do  likewise."  About  a 
third  of  Lincoln's  opening  speech 
was  carried  in  the  Whig  that  day. 

Brooks  was  just  warming  up. 
"A  CLEAR  BACKDOWN  AND 
FIZZLE— THE  WHIG  EFFECT- 
UALLY CORNERED!  the  head- 
line read.  The  Whig,  said  Brooks, 
has  said  it  will  publish  all  the 
speeches  in  its  next  weekly  edi- 
tion, but  "it  does  not  intend  and 
will  not  do  any  such  thing.  The 
most  that  it  will  do  —  the  very 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  induced 
to  go,  will  be  to  publish  Lincoln's 
speeches  as  reported  by  his 
friends  and  give  a  garbled  publi- 
cation of  Douglas'  speech  as  re- 
ported by  his  enemies." 

"It  is  afraid  to  let  the  telling, 
unanswer  able,  overwhelming, 
crushing  speech  of  Judge  Douglas 
go  before  its  readers.  Mr.  Black 
Republican,  dare  you  deny  it?" 

With  somewhat  less  gusto,  Dal- 
lam replied.  "So,  the  Herald,  in 
announcing  that  the  Whig  backs 
down,  has,  as  usual,  gone  off  half- 
cocked.  We  most  gladly  accept 
the  proposition  —  and  only  stipu- 
late that  the  Herald  shall  publish 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  from 
the  verbatim  reports  in  the  Chi- 
cago Press  &  Tribune;  and  not 
the  mutilated  one  which  appears 
in  the  Chicago  Times.  In  regard 
to  this  mutilation,  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune  says:  Tn  the 
Times'  published  report  of  the 
Quincy  debate,  Lincoln's  speech 
is  so  shockingly  mutilated  that  it 
could  hardly  be  recognized  by 
those  who  heard  it.  Its  eloquent 
passages  are  turned  end  for  end; 
their  sense  marred  and  their 
beauty  destroyed.  The  points 
made  upon  Mr.  Douglas  are  either 
wholly  omitted  or  are  blunted  by 
the  transposition  of  sentences,  by 
repetition  of  words,  or  by  a 
mingling  of  half  a  dozen  sentences 
in  one.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a 
paragraph  or  a  line  in  which  the 
finger  of  the  senator,  anxious  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois,  is  not  clearly  dis- 
cernible.* 

Writing   that  he  was  happy  to 


get  all  the  speeches  before  the 
public.  Dallam  said:  "Let  the  Her- 
ald now  do  as  we  are  doing;  and 
in  the  future,  never  crow  until  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  'out  of  the 
woods.'  "  There  followed  the  re- 
mainder of  Lincoln's  opening 
speech. 

Brooks  was  still  on  the  of- 
fensive. Thursday  he  wrote- 
"THE  WHIG  BROUGHT  TO  ITS 
MILK!  A  Bitter  Dose  and  an 
Ugly  Face!  After  so  long  a  time, 
and  after  bantering  and  tantaliz- 
ing it  almost  out  of  its  boots,  we 
have  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Whig  that  it  had  better  take  up 
with  our  proposition  and  publish 
Judge  Douglas'  speech  in  this  city, 
on  condition  that  we  should  pub- 
lish the  two  speeches  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lincoln."  That  morning  it 
published  Lincoln's  first  speech. 
The  same  day  the  Whig  published 
the  entire  debate.  Friday  the  Her- 
ald published  Lincoln's  second 
speech  and  the  challenge  appeared 
to  have  been  met  and  both  sides 
of  the  bargain  fullfilled. 

Thus  a  week  and  a  half  after 
the  event,  subscribers  to  both 
daily  papers  had  had  opportunity 
to  read  the  speeches  of  the  de- 
bate, in  full,  and  had  been  treated 
to  a  side  show  of  editorial  duel- 
ling. On  Nov.  2  the  people  would 
announce  their  decision. 
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LINCOLN  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

— This  statue  by  Andrew  O'Con- 
nor depicts  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  his  years  of  law  practice 
in  Springfield  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  active  p<represidential 
years.  It  was  unveiled  Oct.  5, 
1918,  by  Britain's  Lord  Cham- 
wood,  famous  Lincoln  biographer, 
and  stands  near  the  street  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  state 
capitol.  On  the  back  of  the 
monument  is  engraved  Lincoln'* 
farewell  speech  when  he  left 
Springfield  to  become  president. 


So  It  Rained  on  Election  Day! 


TJC/'HEN  the  stumping  was  over, 
and  about  all  there  was  to 
do  was  wait  for  the  election,  local 
editors  turned  to  betting  on  the 
outcome,  warning  the  party  faith- 
ful to  beware  of  opposition  tricks 
on  election  day,  and  pleading  for 
a    100   per  cent   turn-out. 

Dallam  of  the  Whig  wrote 
ominously  late  in  October:  "From 
various  quarters  of  the  state,  the 
warning  comes1  that  men  are 
flooding  in  upon  us  —  ostensibly  to 
work  on  railroads,  but  in  reality, 
to  help  to  overcome  the  Republi- 
can majorities  in  those  localities." 
Behind  it,  he  said,  were  Douglas 
and    the   Illinois   Central    railroad. 

Two  days  later  he  offered  a  $50 
T-eward  for  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  "any  person  guilty  of 
voting  contrary  to  law  in  Adams 
county  at  the  election  on  Tuesday 
It  is  thought  that  such  is  in  con- 
iemplation,  and  hence  the  object 
of  this  reward." 

Feeling  was  strong  and  running 
high.  "Throughout  t  his  sovereign 
state,"  Dallam  wrote,  "from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash  on  the  East  to  those 
of  the  Father  of  Waters  on  the 
West  —  .everywhere,  among  all 
communities  and  all     classes     of 
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men  —  there  is  one  general  feel- 
ing of  excitement.  The  State  is  in 
commotion.  It  is  agitated  from 
centre  to  circumference." 

In  Cincinnati  a  luckless  Re- 
publican stepped  out  into  a  raucus 
Democratic  parade,  booing,  and 
was  stabbed  to  death.  His  martyr- 
dom made  Republican  headlines 
across  the  land. 

In  Kansas,  early  in  August,  a 
Miss  Irene  Baker,  17,  married  a 
man  of  75,  it  was  reported,  "from 
admiration  of  one  of  his  political 
speeches."  So  anything  could  hap- 
pen. 

Brooks  of  the  Herald  was  con- 
fident. He  assured  "friends 
abroad"  that  reports  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic split  in  Illinois  were  exag- 
gerated. "Here  in  Quincy,"  he 
wrote,  "the  stronghold  of  dissaf- 
fection  in  the  district,  there  are 
not  ten  men  at  the  extent  who 
have  heretofore  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  that  will  fail  to  vote 
it  again  next  fall."  But  editioh 
after  edition  was  filled  with  heavy 
pleas  for  party  solidarity  against 
the  common  enemy,  for  a  heavy 
turn  -  out  on  elcetion  day.  and 
caution  in  the  act  of  voting  to 
make  sure  ballots  were  valid  and 
not  copies  of  purposely  misprinted 
ballots  traitorously  circulated  by 
the  enemy. 

There  were  st i II  charges  and 
countercharges  to  be  hurled.  The 
Whig  claimed  Douglas  mortgaged 
his  Chicago  property  for  $52,000 
in  order  to  buy  votes,  and  the 
Herald  soberly  reported  that  Bu- 


chanan had  caused  $200,000  to  be 
sent  into  Illinois  to  defeat  Doug- 
las. 

In  the  upcoming  presidential 
election  Brooks  and  his,  partner 
would  bet  their  newspaper,  worth, 
they  said,  $10,000,  on  a  Douglas 
victory  —  no  takers.  But  in  1858 
shortly  after  the  election,  Brooks' 
financial  condition  was  anything 
but  healthy  and  he  offered  to  sell 
his  half  share  in  the  paper.  He 
blamed  his  strait  on  "the  neglect 
and  mismanagement  of  others  and 
partly  to  my  own  carelessness  and 
total  want  of  capacity  as  well  as 
inclination,  to  look-  as  well  to  my 
own  interests  as  it  has  been  my 
habit  to  look  to  the  interests  of 
others."  Translation:  "It's  been  a 
costly  campaign  and  I've  let  the 
paper  go  to  pot!" 

A  partial  explanation  was  Inad- 
vertently given  in  an  October  is- 
sue; "The*  scarcity  of  reading  mat- 
ter this  morning  together  with  the 
very  apparent  lack  of  the  usual 
amount  of  editorials,  will  be  sat- 
isfactorily explained  by  the  fact 
that  all  hands  attended  the  horse 
races  at  the  county  fair  yester- 
day, which  races  came  off  under 
the  direction  of  Lorenzo  Bull  and 
other  deacons  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  this  city." 

There  were  plenty  of  bets  for 
those  interested.  The  Herald  re- 
layed information  that  an  un- 
named individual  was  ready  to  bet 
a  cool  hundred  on  each  of  seven 
Democratic  candidates,  including 
Douglas  and  Brooks,  another  hun- 


dred on  winning  a  majority  of  the 
first  seven  bets,  and  still  another 
hundred  "that  no  Black  Republi- 
can dare  take  the  bets."  If  there 
were  any  takers,  the  Herald  did 
not  report.  A  similar  Republican 
offer  was  made  in  the  Whig. 

Then  there  was  a  $3,000  bet 
proposed  by  "a  Democrat  of  this 
city."  according  to  the  Herald,  put 
on    Douglas. 

But  the  next  breath  oarae 
plunging  out  with  a  desperate 
plea: 

"DEMOCRATS  OF  ILLINOIS! 
Are  you  Ready  for  the  Fight?  .  .  . 
Democrats  there  is  not  a  vote  to 
be  lost!  The  glorious  cause  for 
which  many  of  you  have  battled 
a  life-time  is  in  jeopardy  and '  de- 
mands that  you  should  redouble 
the  efforts  which  formerly 
crowned  it  with  victory  .  .  .  GOTO 
THE  POLLS  —  for  your  homes, 
your  firesides,  your  wives  and 
your  little  ones.  Go  as  you  did  for 
years  past,  cool,  collected  and  de- 
termined. .  .  ."  ' 

With  a  little  less  drum-thump- 
ing, the  Whig  urged  every  patriot 
to  go  to  the  polls  —  especially  Re- 
publican patriots:  "Devote  'one 
day  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  add  if 
you  are  active,  earnest  and  vig- 
ilant, victory  will  crown  your  ef- 
forts!" 

It  rained  in  Quincy  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  2,  1858.  and  a  large  but  dis- 
puted number  of  voters,  in  spite  of 
debates,  spectacles,  and  despera- 
tion journalism,  simply  stayed 
home. 


Lincoln  Challenged, 
Douglas  Protested, 
Then  Fixed  Details 


TT  was  Lincoln,  in  accord  with 
-*-  the  Republican  central  com- 
mittee, who  challenged  Douglas  to 
joint  debates.  Late  in  July,  1858, 
after  the  two  had  traded  political 
punches  at  Chicago  and  Spring- 
field, Lincoln  wrote  to  Douglas, 
saying: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Will  It  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement for  you  and  myseu* 
to  divide  time,  and  address  the 
same  audiences  during  the  pres- 
ent canvass?  Mr.  Judd  who  will 
hand  you  this  Is  authorized  to 
receive  your  answer;  and,  if 
agreeable  to  you,  to  enter  into 
the  terms  of  such  agreemnet. 
Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lin- 
Douglas  replied  immediately, 
citing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  proposal;  his  own  speaking  ar- 
rangements made  into  late  Octo- 
ber—  meetings  at  which  other 
Democratic  candidates  might  also 
speak  would  "leave  no  opportunity 
for  other  speeches."  And  in  case 
there  was  a  third  candidate,  in 
view  of  the  Democratic  split,  it 
would  mean  Douglas  would  be  un- 
fairly sandwiched  between  two  op- 
ponents. He  said  he  was  surprised 
Lincoln  didn't  issue  his  challenge 
earlier. 

Overriding  his  own  objections, 
Douglas  proposed  meeting  Lincoln 
in  seven  of  the  state's  nine  legisla- 
tive districts.  In  the  Second  and 
Sixth  districts,  both  had  already 
spoken. 

Suggested  as  debate  sites  were 
Ottawa,  Freeport,  Galesburg, 
Quincy,  Alton,  Jonesboro  and 
Charleston.  If  this  much  was 
agreeable  with  Lincoln,  further  de- 
tails could  be  worked  out  later, 
Douglas  noting  that  "you  had  the 
concluding  speech  at  Chicago  and 
Springfield." 

The  Democratic  press  charged 
Lincoln  with  waiting  with  his  pro- 
posal until  Douglas  had  announced 
his  appointments,  and  predicted 
Lincoln  would  have  enough  after  a 
debate  or  two.  Republican  editors 
countered     with     an     attack     on 


Douglas  for  his  "trembling"  reply. 
He  "skulks  behind  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  emasculate  Demo- 
cratic state  central  committee," 
they  sneered. 

Since  Douglas  opened  his  own 
campaign  by  ripping  into  Lincoln's 
"house  divided"  speech,  Republi- 
cans expected  him  to  challenge 
Lincoln,  and  the  Quincy  Whig  re- 
ferred to  the  expectation  before 
Lincoln's  challenge  was  issued. 

Before  Lincoln  could  deliver  a 
reply,  he  met  Douglas  by  accident 
near  Monticello,  and  offered  to 
finish  his  reply  on  the  spot  if 
Douglas  would  wait.  The  senator 
declined,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
second  Lincoln  letter  was  de- 
livered. 

Lincoln  protested  the  insinua- 
tions he  read  in  Douglas'  letter, 
denied  having  had  the  advantage 
at  either  Chicago  or  Springfield, 
and  said:  "As  to  the  other  de- 
tails, I  wish  perfect  reciprocity  and 
no  more.  I  wish  as  much  time  as 
you,  and  that  conclusions  shall  al- 
ternate.   That  is  all." 

Douglas  then  proposed  times 
and  places :  Ottawa,  Aug.  21 ; 
Freeport,  Aug.  27;  Jonesboro, 
Sept.  15;  -Charleston,  Sept.  18; 
Galesburg,  Oct.  7;  Quincy,  Oct.  13; 
Alton,  Oct.  15. 

Alternate  openings  and  closings 
were  fine  with  Douglas,  if  he  did 
the  opening  and  closing  at  Ottawa, 
Jonesboro,  Galesburg  and  Alton, 
with  Lincoln  assigned  Freeport, 
Charleston  and  Quincy. 

The  first  speaker  was  to  have  an 
hour,  the  second  speaker  was  given 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  which  to 
reply,  and  the  first  speaker  was  to 
have  half  an  hour  for  rejoinder. 

Lincoln  accepted,  noting  the 
four  to  three  advantage  for  Doug- 
las, and  the  hard  fighting  began. 
No  other  joint  arrangements  were 
made. 

The  Herald  announced  the  Quin- 
cy debate  in  this  way: 

"Judge  Douglas  in  Quincy,  Oct. 
13th.  Senator  Douglas  will  address 
the  people,  in  the  city  of  Quincy, 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  1858.  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  also  address  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city  on  the  same  day. 


The  Result: 
It's  a  Slip, 
Not  a  Fall 


THE  people  spoke!  In  Quincy 
and  Adams  county  they  spoke 
Democratic.  On  the  state  ticket 
they  spoke  Republican.  And  in  the 
legislature  they  spoke  two  lan- 
guages which  produced  a  Douglas 
"beat  note." 

However  you  cut  it,  there  was 
no  escaping  the  irreversible  fact — 
Lincoln  had   failed;    Douglas   had 

It  was  almost  as  if  Lincoln  knew 
a  bevy  of  penmen  would  delight  in 
savoring  the  poignancy  of  the 
state  of  the  little  boy  Lincoln  said 
he  felt  like.  Stubbing  his  toe.  the 
boy  said  "it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh, 
and  he  was  too  big  to  cry."  Or 
the  others  who  would  latch  on  to 
the  clairvoyance  of  a  chance  ut- 
terance of  his,  as  he  slipped,  walk- 
ing alone  from  his  law  office  that 
night,  barely  catching  his  balance 
and  staying  on  his  feet:  "It's  a 
slip,"  he  said,  "and  not  a  fall." 

As  far  as  the  votes  went,  and 
they  didn't  go  far  enough  for  Lin- 
coln, he  had  bested  his  rival  by 
almost  4,000.  Neither  name  was  on 
the  ballot,  but  the  Lincoln  party 
polled  125,430  congressional  votes, 
to  121,609  for  the  Douglasites.  An 
additional  5,071  votes  were  cast  for 
Buchanan  Democrats. 


Let  the  people,  far  and  near,  make 
arrangements  to  turn  out  to  hear 
them.  The  Democratic  motto  is — 
'hear  both  "sides,  then  decide.' 
Democratic  truth  can  suffer  noth- 
ing from  full,  fair,  and  free  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  hands  of  Doug- 
las it  always  comes  forth  with  a 
brighter  polish  and  greater  attrac- 
tions than  ever.  Remember  the 
day  and  arrange  accordingly." 

Every  day  for  a  week  the  Whig 
ran  this  announcement: 

"The  Friends  of  HON.  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN— In  the  city  and 
country  are  invited  to  rally  in  their 
strength  at  QUINCY  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  13th.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Judge  Douglas  will  address 
the  masses  then  assembled  .  .  ■  All 
wno  desire  to  hear  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party  ex- 
pounded, and  the  unsound  doc- 
trines of  the  Douglas  Democracy 
exposed,  are  invited  to  attend." 


WHERE  THE  ISSUE  WAS 
BORN  —  This  plaque  near  the 
present  Scott  county  court  house 
in  Winchester  marks  the  loca- 
tion of  the  old  court  house  in 
the  upper  room  of  which  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  delivered  his  first 
speech  in  August,  1854,  in  op- 
position to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  Four  years  later,  that  bill 
became  the  basis  for  his  debates 
with   Douglas. 


When  the  legislature  met  on 
Jan.  5,  1859,  although  there  was  a 
last  round  of  desperate  in-tighting 
by  Lincoln  partisans,  and  other 
anti-Douglasmen,  Douglas  secured 
re-election  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by 
a  vote  of  54  to  46. 

There  were  then  100  members  of 
the  Illinois  legislature,  25  in  the 
senate  and  75  in  the  house.  Rep- 
resentation was  determined  by  an 
apportionment  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1854.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  Republican  ma- 
jorities built  up  in  previously  Dem- 
ocratic districts  and  the  popula- 
tion of  other  Republican  districts 
had  so  increased  as  to  warrant  ad- 
ditional representatives. 

Of  the  13  hold-overs  in  the  sen- 
ate, eight  were  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans,  and  one  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  party,  anti- 
Douglas  and  pro-Lincoln.  Each 
party  elected  six  to  the  senate, 
giving  a  three-vote  edge  to  the 
Democracy. 

In  the  senate  the  vote  was  14 
to  11  for  Douglas,  while  the  house 
vote  was  40  to  35  for  the  Little 
Giant. 

A  fair  apprtionment  would  have 
given  the  Republicans  41  in  the 
house  and  14  in  the  senate,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quincy  Whig. 


According  to  the  Herald,  there 
were  6,472  votes  cast  in  Adams 
county,  compared  with  a  vote  of 
6,197  in  1856— an  increase  of  275. 
While  the  Democrats  gained  90  in 
that  four-year  period,  the  Repub- 
licans had  gained  107.  Brooks  of 
the  Herald  said  the  rain  on  elec- 
tion day  was  to  blame.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Republicans  used  the 

Brooks  himself  "Was  elected  to 
the  senate  to  vote  for  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
defeating  John  Tillson  by  just  33 
votes  — 1,051  to  1,018  — scarcely 
more  than  were  cast  for  the  third 
candidate,  William  H.  Carlin,  who 
received  28. 

Successful  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives from  this  district  were  Demo- 
crats Western  Metcalf,  1,061,  and 
Moses  M.  Bane,  1,052.  Dallam, 
editor  of  the  Whig,  received  1,016 
votes,  and  Republican  Thomas 
Baley,  1,010. 

Hailing  the  result  at  first  as  a 
"glorious  result,"  because  the 
Democratic  majority  *  had  been 
whittled  down,  Dallam  later  wrote: 
"The  Republicans  have  done  pret- 
ty well,  considering  the  day.  We 
shall  have  to  pick  our  flints  and 
try  it  again!" 


The  Campaign  Was  Earnest  and  Wearing 


T  ATER  glorified  as  a  battle  of 
political  titans,  belittled  as 
dialectically  amateurish,  or  simply 
ignored,  the  Illinois  senatorial 
campaign  of  1858  will  forever  be 
noteworthy  for  the  earnest,  ham- 
mering persistence  of  the  cam- 
paigners. 

It  was  said  at  the  end  of  the 
four-month  campaign  that  Lincoln 
was  still  fresh  as  a  daisy  while 
Douglas  was  faded,  his  voice  hard- 
ly more  than  a  harsh  whisper.  The 
wonder  is  that  either  was  still  on 
his  feet. 

The  seven  joint  debates  cap- 
tured the  headlines  but  were  the 
smallest  part  of  the  campaigning. 
Each  candidate  traveled  some  5,- 
000  miles  on  an  itinerary  which 
included  a  combined  total  of  70 
cities  and  towns  in  Illinois,  one 
in  Missouri  and  one  in  Iowa. 

Not-to-be-trusted  reports  of  the 
number  of  people  who  attended 
the  seven  debates  indicates  a  to- 
tal audience  of  something  like  80,- 
000,  at  the  outside,  but  the  two 
men  probably  faced  close  to  a  mil- 
lion, all  told.  It  was  probably  the 
highest  percentage  of  a  state's 
population  ever  directly  reached 
in  a  political  campaign. 
*    *    * 

WHEREVER  the  primitive  rail- 
roads would  take  them— and  that 
was  over  3,000  miles  in  1858— or 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers 
would  carry  them,  they  went.  In 
between  rivers  and  railroads  they 
went  by  carriage  on  roads  which 
were  often  little  more  than  cow 
paths,  and,  at  that  time  of  year, 
not  infrequently  axle-deep  in  mud. 

Hotels  in  whistle-stops  were  as 
primitive  as  the  roads,  with  poor- 
ly prepared  food  and  uncertain 
accommodations. 

Speaking  bad  to  be  done  in  the 
open  air— chill,  moisture-laden, 
raw,  windy,  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  crack.  Not  even  driving  rain 
gave  reprieve. 

With  no  microphones,  audiences 


of  from  one  to  20,000  were  to  be 
reached  on   lung   power  alone. 

Every  time  the  train  stopped  or 
the  carriage  bogged  down  or  the 
steamboat  put  in  toward  shore  it 
was  time  for  a  speech,  or  a  greet- 
ing or  a  delegation. 

The  two  spoke  a  total  of  121 
times — Douglas  66  and  Lincoln 
55,  with  an  undetermined  number 
of  lesser  but  taxing  impromptu 
speeches   interspersed. 

The  itineraries  criss-crossed 
over  the  state,  Lincoln  now  trail- 
ing Douglas  and  denounced  for 
"stealing"  Douglas  crowds,  Doug- 
las later  following  Lincoln.  Peo- 
ple in  42  cities  heard  both  men, 
sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Lin- 
coln spoke  in  only  nine  towns  not 
visited  by  Douglas,  while  Douglas, 
appealing  more  strongly  than  did 
Lincoln  in  Egypt,  spoke  in  21 
towns  not  reached  by  Abe. 

Both  spoke  twice  in  Clinton  and 
Macomb;  Douglas  spoke  twice  to 
Lincoln's  once  in  Chicago,  Bloom- 
ington  and  Peoria,  while  Lincoln 
spoke  three  times  to  Douglas' 
once  in  Springfield. 

CORRESPONDENT  Henry  Vil- 
lard,  who  accompanied  the  debat- 
ers, later  wrote  of  it: 

"As  I  had  seen  something  of 
political  campaigns  before,  this 
one  did  not  exercise  the  full 
charm  of  novelty  upon  me.  Still, 
even  if  I  had  been  a  far  more  cal- 
lous observer,  I  could  not  have 
helped  being  struck  with  the  ef- 
ficient party  organizations,  the 
skillful  tactics-  of  the  managers, 
the  remarkable  feats  of  popular 
oratory,  and  the  earnestness  of 
the  audiences,  I  witnessed.  It 
was  a  most  instructive  object  les- 
son in  practical  party  politics,  and 
filled  me  with  admiration  for  the 
Anglo-American  method  of  work- 
ing out  popular  destiny." 

"In  other  respects,  my  experi- 
ences were  not  altogether  agree- 
able. It  was  a  very  hot  summer, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  travel  al- 
most   continuously.     Illinois     had 


then  only  a  million. and  a  half  of 
inhabitants,  poorly  constructed 
railroads,  and  bad  country  roads, 
over  which  latter  I  had  to  journey 
quite  as  much  as  over  the  for- 
mer. The  taverns  in  town  and 
country,  as  a  rule,  were  wretched; 
and,  as  I  moved  about  with  the 
candidates  and  their  followers 
and  encountered  crowds  every- 
where, I  fared  miserably  in  many 
places.  Especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  then  known  as 
'Egypt,'  and  mostly  inhabited  by 
settlers  from  the  southern  states, 
food  and  lodging  were  nearly  al- 
ways simply  abominable.  I  still 
vividly  remember  the  day  of  semi- 
starvation,  and  the  night  with 
half  a  dozen  roommates,  I  passed 
at  Jonesboro,  where  the  third  de- 
bate took  place." 

FOR    THE    PEOPLE,    however, 

it  was  a  combination  county  fair, 
picnic,  parade,  frontier  version  of 
a  TV  spectacular,  with  brass 
bands,  pretty  girls,  fireworks, 
prancing  horses,  transparencies, 
blazing  torches,  cannonades  and 
balloon  ascensions;  it  was  a  style 
show,  a  town  meeting,  a  circus,  a 
tug  of  war,  a  free-for-all;  and  it 
was  for  everybody  high  and  low, 
merchant,      farmer,      blacksmith, 

Nearing  its  end,  the  stump 
meeting  still  had  about  it  in  1858, 
more  excitement  and  activity  than 
anything  the  frontier  offered,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  real 
rip-roaring  revival.  Earlier,  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  newspaper, 
word  that  a  candidate  was  to 
"take  the  stump"  Was  enough  to 
cause  the  reaper  to  drop  his 
scythe  and  the  grocer  his  apron, 
and  send  kids  running  in  a  thou- 
sand directions.  Without  printing 
presses  or  public  halls,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  a  stump  in  a 
grove  of  trees,  or  a  town  square, 
a  fired-up  candidate  and  an  ex- 
citement-starved  counti-y-side. 

Bitterly  attacked  as  a  political 
method,  putting,  as  it  did,  a  high 
premium     on     oratorical     ability, 


mental  agility,  verbal  butchering, 
it  involved  people  in  the  issues 
and  decisions  of  state  and  nation, 
as  perhaps  no  other  political  man- 
euver has  succeeded  in  doing. 

There  were,  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  plenty  of  old  stump- 
meeting  tactics.  Both  were  noi 
adverse  to  throwing  out  a  red  her- 
ring or  two,  and,  especially  off 
the  beaten  track,  language  came 
crude.  It  was  reported  that  Doug- 
las had  had  too  much  to  drink 
before  he  spoke  at  Havana,  and 
called  Lincoln  "a  liar,  a  c< 
ard,  a  wretch,  and  a  sneak." 

To  later  commentators 
whole  thing  appeared  to  hi 
been  rather  futile.  The  problems 
involved  were  either  settled  oi 
were  then  beyond  settling.  Kan- 
sas had  already  voted  down  the 
Lecompton  constitution  and  was 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  free 
state.  Dred  Scott  was  dead,  and 
the  supreme  court  decision  con- 
cerning him  had  no  practical 
bearing  on  problems  then  at  is- 
sue. Slavery  had  little  chance  in 
any  of  the  remaining  territories. 
And  there  were  other  pressing  na- 
tional problems,  the  tariff,  im- 
migration, education,  the  exten- 
sion of  railroads,  the  opening  of 
new  lands,  international  policy, 
agriculture,  labor  conditions,  eco- 
nomic depressions,  and  a  hundred 
more.  Some  of  them  were  included 
in  the  platforms  of  both  parties, 
but  none  of  them  figured  in  the 
Illinois  campaign. 

The  debates  were  more  spec- 
tacle and  exhibition,  almost 
sporting  event,  than  efforts  to 
come  to  the  truth  of  some  matter, 
or  to  work  out  a  formula  of 
agreement. 

*    *    # 

YET  THE  BASIC  issue  of  slav- 
ery, of  the  degrading  of  some  men 
by  other  men,  appearing  now  in 
one  form,  now  in  another,  mas- 
querading   in    all    sorts    of    guises 


and  disguises  ever  since,  and  the 
ways  in  which  free  men  are  to  ex- 
ercise their  freedom  under  the 
limitations  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  the  relation  between 
state  and  state,  and  state  and  na- 
tion —  these  seem  valid  enough 
to  have  been  worthy  of  two  such 
men  as  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  the 
tremendous  effort  they  put  into 
that  campaign,  and  the  attention 
later  focused  upon  them  and  it, 
others  have  said. 

When  it  was  over  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  a  Douglas  paper, 
summed  it  up: 

"The  last  conflict  was  at  Alton, 
on  Saturday,  and  there  both 
gentlemen,  before  a  new  audience, 
endeavored  to  acquit  themselves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  re- 
spective partizans.  Both  gentlemen 
were  jaded  and  worn,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  delivered  themselves  less 
happily  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  done  if  the  subject  had 
not  been  worn  threadbare  by 
weekly  reiteration  and  they  them- 
selves worn  down  by  constant  ef- 
fort. The  wonder  is,  indeed,  that 
for  sixty  days  past  they  could 
have  made  speeches  to  so  many 
crowds  embracing  the  same  top- 
ics, and  yet  give  vitality  to  them." 
Henry  Villard  was  at  a  flag  sta- 
tion not  far  from  Springfield  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  night 
before  the  election,  and  Lincoln 
was  there  waiting  for  a  train. 
Rain  began  falling  and  the  two 
in  for  shelter  to  an  empty  box- 
Seated  on  the  floor  of  the  car, 
his  long  legs  drawn  up  before  him 
and  clasped  round  by  the  long 
s,  Lincoln  talked  freely  and 
lightly  of  the  campaign  and  of 
his  wife  Mary's  intimation  that 
•such  a  Sucker  as  me"  could  ever 
be  president.  Lincoln,  Villard  re- 
lied, laughed  deep  and  full  at 
the  joke  upon    himself. 
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'58  City 
Busy  and 
Thriving 

SOMETIME  shortly  before  that 
^  Wednesday  which  was  to  be 
remembered  and  remembered  and 
remembered,  Quincy  became  a 
"city."  Officially  it  happened  18 
years  earlier,  but  people  who  knew 
cities  would  have  laughed  to  see 
what  the  term  applied  to  on  the 
western  edge  of  Illinois. 

There  was  no  further  change  in 
official  status,  no  city  ordinance 
or  state  legislation.  But  people 
felt  the  difference. 

Writing  of  it,  John  Tillson  said 
it  was  in  the  air  It  was  in  the  al- 
most continuous  activity  of  the 
city  wharf,  in  the  strangers  in 
town  —  10  of  them  in  1857  for 
every  one  there  had  been  five 
years  before;  in  bigger  siores  and 
eastern  merchandise;  in  the  hum 
of  commercial,  legal,  agricultural 
activity;  in  homes  and  buildings 
and  streets  and  sidewalks:  in  hav- 
ing weathered  calamity  and  sur- 
vived intrigue. 

Still  young,  still  growing,  still 
uncertain  about  what  it  would  or 
could  become,  Quincy  was  never- 
theless, all  things  considered,  all 
allowances  made,  a  city. 

With  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road in  January,  1856.  and  the 
rising  volume  of  river  travel.  Quin- 
cy was  joining  the  world,  an  am- 
bitious growing  little  spot  on  the 
vast  network  of  roads  and  rail- 
roads joining  the  rivers  and  canals 
in  tying  place  to  place  and  peo- 
ple  to  people. 

*    *    # 

THE  CITY  through  which  Old 
Abe  paraded  to  the  rowdy  accom- 
paniment o(  his  supporters,  and  in 
which  the  Little  Giant  defended 
his  Nebraska  act  that  October  day 
in  1858.  had  suffered  its  way 
through  39  years  of  rugged  history, 
and  multiplied  its  population  from 
the  "one"  of  Willard  Keyes  to 
perhaps  12,000  people. 

The  crowd  on  deleate  day,  about 
equal  to  the  population  of  the  city, 
filling  aDd  overflowing  what  some 
people  had  called  "John's  Prairie" 
and  others  knew  as  Washington 
park,  included  men  who  had  been 
part  of  the  growing. 

The  original  town  was  laid  out 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  Township  2,  south  of  the 
base  line,  Range  9,  west  of  the 
fourth  principal  meridian.  There 
were  130  lots  on  a  little  less  than 
160  acres,  and  when  they  were  of- 
fered for  sale  at  an  auction  in 
1832.  51  of  them  sold  for  a  total 
of  $714,  the  highest-priced  going 
for  $38.  considered  "enormously 
heavy  dealing  in  real  estate," 
Henry  Asbury  wrote. 

By  1858  the  12.000  people  lived 
in  a  city  of  2,500  acres.  In  10 
years  the  population  had  doubled. 
Four  years  earlier  the  first  rail- 
road iron  was  laid  in  the  city  

the  same  year  Thayer's  distillery 
burned,  a  $50,000  fire,  and  the  city 
was  lighted  by  gas. 

James  H  Pitman  was  mayor  In 
1858  The  Whig  was  then  20  years 
old,  and  Quincy  had  had  at  least 
one  daily  paper  off  and  on  for 
eight  years. 

It  was  10  years  since  the  tele- 
graph arrived,  pole-vaulting  from 
St.  Louis  via  Springfield.  It  was 
12  years  since  the  Mormon  war, 
and  16  years  since  Maine  street 
was  cut  through  from  Third  to 
the  river,  slicing  through  Mount 
Pisgah,  a  huge  mound  filled  with 
the  bones  and  relics  of  Indians 
whose  wigwams  may  have  stood 
where  two  rival  white  statesmen 
debated  the  status  of  another 
minority  race. 

Twenty-three  years  earlier  it 
got  so  cold  that  a  stage  driver's 
face  froze  and  he  lost  an  eye. 
That  year  the  town's  first  news- 
paper, the  Bounty  Land  Register, 
began  publication.  Three  men  who 
survived  that  winter  became  gov- 
ernors of  the  state  and  three  oth- 
ers became  United  States  senators. 
The  governors  were  Ford,  Carlin 
and  Wood.  The  senators,  Young, 
Browning  and  Richardson. 

A  tornado  ripped  through  the 
model  city,  10  years  before  1858's 
hot  winds  of  political  debate  and 
demonstration  whipped  things  up. 
But  the  same  year  a  steamboat, 
glory  of  the  age,  built  in  Quincy. 
was  launched  in  the  Father  of 
Waters. 

The  year  of  the  tornado  and  the 
steamboat    was    also    the  year  of 


THE   GOOD   OLD  DAYS  — 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  picture 
in  existence  of  Maine  street  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth.  Look- 
ing toward  the  river,  it  was 
taken  between  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war  and  1871.  The  large 
building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Maine,  is  the  Quincy  House, 
erected  by  John  Tillson  in  the 
mid-'30s  when  Quincy  had  only 
650  population.  The  Quincy 
House  was  the  finest  hotel  of  its 
time  west  of  Pittsburgh.  Doug- 
las lived  there  during  his  later 
years  in  Quincy  and  stayed  there 
the  nights  preceding  and  follow- 

tihe  town's  first  school.  One  15- 
year-old  girl  was  taken  out  of  that 
school  almost  before  the  ink  was 
dry,  and  her  father  explained  rue- 
fully that  Lizzie  had  been  three 
days  in  school  and  hadn't  "learnt 

Now  there  were  three  public 
schools:  Franklin,  built  13  years 
earlier  on  Fifth  between  York  and 
Kentucky;  Jefferson,  built  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  Broadway  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  Webster, 
bfuilt  in  1855  at  Twelfth  and 
Maine.  Still  years  away  was  the 
first  public  high  school. 
*    *    # 

DOUGLAS  ARRIVED  in  Illinois 
in  1833,  when  Jacksonville  was 
larger  than  Chicago.  Quincy  had 
116  families  and  a  total  popula- 
tion of  689,  and  one  out  of  every 
10  in  the  town  was  killed  by 
cholera — 33  dying  in  five  days 
starting  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  dread  dis- 
ease struck  again,  killing  400,  in- 
cluding the  mayor. 

The  town's  size  in  the  first 
cholera  year  can  be  gauged  from 
its  division  into  districts  to  fight 
the  disease.  District  1  was  bounded 
by  Maine  and  Hampshire  streets; 
District  2  included  everything 
north  of  Hampshire,  which  wasn't 
much,  and  the  town  south  of 
Maine  was  District  3. 

A  year  before  the  debate  the 
city's  first  board  of  trade  was  or- 
ganized. Just  30  years  earlier 
beeswax  was  called  land  office 
money  and  coon  skins  were  known 
as  common  currency.  A  man  could 
acquire  a  bee  tree  by  carving  his 
initials  in  it  and  then  use  it  in 
trade  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Recurrent  financial  crises,  un- 
wis_-  municipal  investments  in  rail- 
roads, bank  failures,  national 
economic  busts,  had  dealt  un- 
graciously with  the  river  town, 

The  city's  bonded  indebtedness 
in  1857  was  $200,000,  exclusive  of 
railroad  subscriptions  which  tri- 
pled that  amount.  Annual  receipts 
of  $82,627  that  year  fell  uncom- 
fortably short  of  the  $93,823.34 
spent.  And  the  city  owed  its  school 
fund  $11,359.  This  deficit  event- 
ually got  so  large  that  to  clear 
it  the  city  turned  over  its  school 
property  to  the  school  board. 

In  July,  1857,  there  was  an 
earthquake.      These     were    trying 

While  the  fearful  and  apprehen- 
sive cried,  others  built.  Four-story 
buildings — the  apogee  of  Quincy 
architecture  a  century  ago — were 
going  up  —  two  by  E.  K.  Stone  on 
Maine  between  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
the  Lomelino  building  to  the  east 
of  these,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  and  the  Flagg  and  Savage 
building  at  Fifth  and  Maine. 

Ten  years  earlier  four  beautiful 
three-story    buildings    were    built 
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ing  the  debate  here.  Lincoln 
also  stopped  there  when  he  vis- 
ited Quincy  in  1854.  When  the 
hotel  burned,  the  Newcomb  ho- 
tel was  built  on  the  spot.  The 
signs  tell  a  story.  Gardner  and 
Brooker  had  a  book  bindery, 
Charles  E.  Allen  a  wholesale 
hardware  establishment,  and  the 
elder  D.  L.  Musselman  operated 
a  night  writing  class  on  a  third 
floor  while  he  taught  in  the  day 
at  the  old  Quincy  English  and 
German  college  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Jefferson  school. 
Note  the  scythes  and  grain 
cradles  in  racks  outside  the 
hardware  stores. 

on  the  north  side  of  the  square 
where  the,  old  Land  Office  hotel 
otherwise  known  as  the  Bed  Bug 
Hotel,  had  stood.  Hampshire 
street  was  then  the  town's  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  for  it  was  the 
longest  level  street  with  the  eas- 
iest ascent  from  the  river,  and 
its  extension  into  the  country  was 
one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  area. 

Liquor  arrived  in  1826  and  four 
years  later  temperance  followed, 
fighting  a  losing  battle. 

A  preacher  delivered  the  city's 
first  sennon  30  years  before  peo- 
ple stood  listening  to  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  for  three  hours!  By  the 
time  of  the  debate  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Lutherans,  Roman 
Catholics,  Unitarians  and  Method- 
ists were  organized  —  there  were 
20  churches  in  town. 

The  parents  of  Joseph  Smith 
rented  a  building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Hampshire  in 
the  winter  of  1837-38,  and  exhibit- 
ed a  number  of  curiosities,  includ- 
ing mummies  said  to  have  come 
from  Egypt. 

People  here  didn't  pay  much  at- 
tention then  to  Mormon  fugitives 
from  persecution,  but  interest 
picked  up  in  a  few  years,  about 
the  time  the  Smiths'  son  got  an 
ordinance  passed  in  Nauvoo  re- 
quiring that  anyone  caught  trying 
to  serve  him  with  process,  demand 
or  requisition  from  Missouri,  be 
immediately  placed  under  arrest, 
brought  to  trial  in  municipal  court, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
life  in  the  city  prison,  with  the 
stipulation  that  a  pardon  by  the 
governor  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  mayor  —  Joseph 
Smith!  Quincyans  in  committee 
and  army  figured  prominently  in 
the  battle  of  Nauvoo  in  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

FEELING  WAS  against  slavery 
when  a  projected  convention  to 
consider  opening  the  state  to  slav- 
ery was  beaten  at  the  polls  in  1824, 
but  abolitionist  was  a  dirty  name 
years  later  and  not  everybody  par- 
ticipated in  the  underground  rail- 
road to  help  hunted  men  reach 
freedom.  But  the  railroad  was 
here. 

Quincv  and  Adams  county  would 
send  5.173  men  into  the  Civil  war, 
a  total  exceeded  in  the  state 
only  by  Cook  and  La  Salle  coun- 
ties, both  of  which  were  larger.  A 
regiment  of  Negroes  was  largely 
recruited  here  and  Grant  went 
through  here  on  his  first  assign- 
ment to  penetrate  Missouri. 

The  city  had  come  a  long  way 
since  its  post  office  was  a  pine  box 
in  John  Wood's  cabin.  But  it  hadn't 
been  easy.  Cold,  cholera  and  flood 
took  their  toll.  In  the  middle  of 
the  richest  valley  in  the  world, 
the  city's  border  location  invited 
unsought  involvement  in  the  vio- 
lence occasioned  by  Mormons, 
slavery  and  the  terrible  rebellion 
—  "outside   disturbances,"    Henry 
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World  on 
The  Move 
In  1858 


Reading  his  evening  paper,  se- 
cure in  his  new  frame  house 
heated  with  the  latest  Comstock 
stove.  Mr.  Average  Quincyan  of 
the  1840s  and  '50s  met  the  world 
in  one  of  its  most  volatile  moods. 

Gold  and  evolution  and  ma- 
chinery and  the  -  railroad  and 
people  on  the  move  headlined  the 
20  years  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in 
California  in  1849  people  began 
pushing  west  in  anything  that 
could  be  pushed  or  pulled.  Fol- 
lowing them  were  the  first  farm 
machines,  and  wave  after  wave  of 
immigrants  from  troubled  lands. 

And  strangely  it  was  the  hey- 
day of  the  "anti's" — the  anti- 
liquor,  the  anti-slavery,  the  anti- 
foreigner,    the   anti-different. 

It  was  a  hundred  years  before 
the  agricultural  glut  and  its  woe- 
laden  parity  program,  but  a 
farmer  in  Jackson  county  was  re- 
ported to  have  committed  suicide 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
his  crops. 

Perhaps  its  was  the  absence  of 
television.  In  Virginia  they  hanged 
people  publicly,  and  the  Whig  re- 
ported Judge  Thompson  of  Wheel- 
ing ordered  Burns,  a  convicted 
murderer  of  his  mistress,  to  be 
hanged  on  a  hill  where  thousands 
of  people   could  see  it. 

There  was  adventure  on  the 
high  seas.  Under  the  heading: 
"Mutineers  Arrive,"  the  Whig  told 
of  the  whaleship,  Junior,  reaching 
New  Bedford  having  on  board 
eight  mutineers  who  murdered 
Capt.  Archibald  Mellen  and  the 
second  mate.  The  captain  was 
shot  with  a  whale  gun,  according 
to  the  report,  but  the  mutineers 
were  ultimately  foiled. 

Black  Hawk  made  his  last  stand 


Asbury  called  them. 

It  was  a  brawling  river  town. 
It  was  not  at  all  unusual  in  the 
early  years  for  disputes  over  land 
titles  to  be  settled  bare-knuckle 
fashion,  disputants  stripping  to  the 
waist,  settling  the  issue  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Maine  street,  shaking  hands 
when  the  best  man  won,  and  walk- 
ing off  satisfied.  Not  all  problems 
yielded  to  this  method. 

When  the  "baby  judge,"  27-year- 
old  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ste- 
phen Arnold  Doug'as,  sat  on  the 
circuit  court  bench  here  in  1841- 
43,  he  made  out  famously  with 
the  land  disputes  and  the  brawlers 
and  the  name  callers,  but  when  he 
returned  some  15  years  later  to 
wrestle  with  a  deeply  moral  prob- 
lem persistently  obtruding  in'  a 
hard-fought  political  campaign, 
there  was  some  reason  for  ques- 
tioning his  success.  His  opponent, 
perhaps  seeing  the  issue  more 
clearlv,  could  claim  no  victory  in 
final  answers. 

So  a  town  and  a  nation,  grow- 
ing out  of  wilderness  and  frontier, 
suffered  the  pains  of  growing,  and 
looked  ahead. 


ican  sculptor,  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens  (1840-1907)  stands  ia 
Lincoln  park,  Chicago. 

in  Illinois  only  26  days  before  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  And  in 
August,  1858,  the  Sioux  and  the 
Chippewas  fought  a  bloody  battle 
near  Big  Stone.  Minn. 

The  Atlantic  cable  was  success- 
fully laid  that  August  and  Queen 
Victoria  exchanged  messages  with 
President  Buchanan. 

A  Negro  drummer  boy  who  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
died  that  summer  in  Elbert 
county,  Ga„  at  the  age  of  107.  He 
had  been  present  at  the  battles 
of  Eutaw  Springs,  Guilford  Court 
House  and  Brandywine,  it  was  re- 
ported. 

Blood  transfusing  was  a  novel 
and  promising  medical  innovation. 
Reported  by  the  Herald:  "The 
delicate  and  interesting  operation 
of  transferring  blood  from  one 
person  to  another  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  Dr.  Wheat- 
ley,  an  English  surgeon,  upon  the 
person  of  a  female  patient.  When 
apparently  expiring  from  loss  of 
blood  about  two  pounds  were 
transferred  from  the  veins  of  her 
husband  into  her  veins,  with  the 
most  favorable  result." 

Signs  of  the  times  were  carried 
in  the  Whig  of  June  26.  1958. 
Readers  were  informed  that  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  June  16,  1,- 
630  emigrants  arrived  in  New 
York,  making  a  total  of  28,734 
since  Jan.  1,  compared  with  75,- 
421  in  the  same  period  the  year 
before.  One  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  the  Charleston  railroad, 
four  miles  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
had  been  purchased  for  a  race 
course,  for  $15,000.  Several  hun- 
dred tons  of  silver  were  received 
in  San  Francisco  from  Arizina, 
crossing  the  country  by  wagons 
at  a  cost  of  $.300  per  ton.  And  last 
year,  the  Whig  announced  with- 
out comment,  women  of  the  U.  S. 
spent  $38,000,000  for  finery. 

There  were  no  ball  scores  to  re- 
port— politics  was  spectacle  and 
sport — but  the  results  of  religious 
revivals  were  soberly  and  statisti- 
cally reported.  On  April  2,  1858, 
the  Whig  carried  a  summary  of 
conversions:  Maine.  311;  New 
Hampshire,  82;  Vermont,  304; 
Massachuset  ts,  2,574 ;  Rhode  Is- 
land. 387;  Connecticut,  795;  New 
York,  2,386;  Pennsylvania,  1.764; 
New  Jersey.  698;  Delaware  40; 
District  of  Columbia,  21;  Mary- 
land, 9;  Ohio.  1,148;  Indiana,  737; 
Illinois,  1,146;  Michigan,  604;  Wis- 
consin. 465;  Iowa.  278;  Minnesota, 
38S;  Missouri,  424;  Kentucky,  498; 
Tennessee,  711;  Virginia.  295; 
other  states,  177;  British  Prov- 
inces. 287. 

The  same  month  a  mob  burned 


down    houses 
Peoria. 

Rumor  was 
Crockett    was 


of      ill-repute      in 


n  1840  that  Davey 
living  as  a  slave 
of  Mexico,  having 
been  captured  not  killed  at  the 
Alamo,  and  the  South  was  stirred. 

Dr.  Easterly's  Iodine  and  Sarsa- 
parilla  was  advertised  to  cure  all 
disease  arising  from  an  impure 
state  of  the  blood. 

In  St.  Louis  the  annual  assess- 
ment of  property  revealed  there 
were  929  slaves,  valued  at  a  total 
of  $456,055.  or  an  average  of  $490 
apiece,  in  1858. 

And  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page:  "Emily:  Shall  you  dress 
much  tonight,  dear?"  Lilian:  No — 
as  little  as  possible— rm  going  to 
a  balL" 
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G.  C.  B.  &  L 

IS  PROUD  TO  BE  A>  PART  OF  QUINCY 

Centennial  Celebration 

THE  HISTORICAL  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE     I 
OF  OCTOBER   13,    1858  G? 


THERE  IS  NO  TIME  MORE  FITTING  THAN  NOW  TO  CALL  TO  MIND 
THE  PROFOUND  MEANING  OF  LINCOLN'S  FAMOUS  GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS.  WE  AT  G.  C.  B.  &  L  ARE  PROUD  TO  MAKE  THESE  WORDS 
RING  OUT  ONCE  AGAIN  . 

Gettysburg    Address 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation — or  any  na- 
tion, so  conceived  and  so  dedicated — can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  it  as  the"final  resting  place  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow, 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  to  detract. 

The  world  will  very  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated,  here,  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  Sod,  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


(rUIHOVt     VOUN0IIT.     flMIIT,     HOIT     mOQMIIIVI     HOMI     FINANCING     INITITUT 

636  Hampshire  St.  BA  3-4983 


{*,_ 


Douglas  Sketches  His  Life 
After  Five  Years  in  Illinois 


attnn 

ufficient 
i    to   the 


Editor's  Note:  When  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  25  years  old 
and  had  been  five  years  in  Illi- 
nois, he  decided  to  write  the 
events  of  his  life.  His  success 
had  been  almost  miraculous. 
From  a  penniless  boy,  he  had 
advanced  to  school  teacher, 
lawyer,  prosecuting 
and  a  politician  of 
stature  to  win  electic 
legislature. 

Illinois  had  been  good  to  the 
young  man,  but  the  best  was 
ahead.  Soon  he  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  then 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
to  win  election  to  congress  and 
the  U.  S.  senate  and  become  the 
leader  of  his  party  and  its 
candidate  for  president. 

The  biography  was  written 
three  years  before  Douglas  be- 
came a  resident  of  Quincy. 
Unfortunately,  Douglas  did  not 
continue  his  story,  and  the 
text   below  never  was   finished. 

The  original  copy  of  Douglas' 
autobiography  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Martin  F.  Douglas,  his 
grandson,  in  Greensboro,  NT.  t, 
who  received  it  from  his  father, 
Robert  M.  Douglas. 


Autobiographical  Sketch  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 


memorandum  or  journal  of 
passing  events  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshing  my  mind  in  future 
upon  subjects  that  might  other- 
wise be  forgotten.  It  may  be 
well  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  past  as  well  as  the  future, 
and  record  such  facts  as  are 
within  my  recollection  or  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  may 
be  interesting  or  useful  to  my- 
self or  others  hereafter. 

Father  Was  Doctor. 

I  learn  from  my  mother  that 
I  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Brandon,  in  the  county  of  Rut- 
land, and  state  of  Vermont  on 
the  23d  day  of  April,  1813.  My 
father,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
was  a  graduate  nf  Middlebury 
college,  a  physician  by  profes- 
sion, and  a  man  very  much  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  I 
only  speak  of  my  father  as  I 
have  always  heard  others  speak 
of  him,  for  he  died  when  I  was 
only  about  two  months  old,  and 
of  course,  I  cannot  recollect 
him.  I  have  often  been  told 
that  he  was  holding  me  in  his 
arms  when     he     departed     this 

Mv  mother,  who  thank  God 
yet  lives,  was  a  Miss  Sarah 
Fisk  before  she  was  married. 
My  parents  had  but  two  chil- 
dren, mv  sister  Sarah  A.  Doug- 
las (who  has  since  married 
Julius  N.  Granger,  of  Man- 
chester Centre,  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.l  and  myself. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father. 
my  mother  moved  to  a  small 
farm  left  her  by  her  father 
about  three  miles  north  of  mv 
native  village,  and  resided  with 
her  brother,  Edward  Fisk,  who 
was  an  industrious,  economical, 
clever  old  bachelor,  and  wanted 
some  one  to  keep  house  for 
him.  This  arrangement  suited 
them  both  as  their  farms  joined, 
and  each  was  so  situated  as  to 
need  the  aid  of  the  other. 

Here  I  lived  with  my  mother 
and  uncle  upon  the  farm  until 
I  was  about  15  years  of  age, 
and  then  determined  to  select 
some  other  mode  of  living.  I  had 
no  great  aversion  to  working  on 
a  farm,  nor  was  I  much  dis- 
satisfied with  my  uncle,  but 
thought  him  rather  a  hard 
master,  and  unwilling  to  give  me 
those  opportunities  of  imorove- 
ment  and  education  which  I 
thought  I  was  entitled  to. 

I  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
a  common  school  education 
three  months  each  year,  and  had 
been  kept  diligently  at  work 
the  rest  of  the  time.  I  thought 


x/ 
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DOUGLAS'  FIRST  ILLINOIS 
HOME  —  When  Stephen  A, 
Douglas  came  to  Illinois  at  the 
age  of  20,  his  first  home  was  in 
Winchester.  There  he  taught  a 
subscription  school,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
This  statue  was  erected  in  the 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  Civic  square 

it  a  hardship  that  my  uncle 
would  have  the  use  of  my 
mother's  farm  and  also  the 
benefit  of  my  labor  without  any 
other  equivalent  than  my  board- 
ing and  clothes.  I  therefore  de- 
termined upon  leaving  my  home 
and  my  true  friends,  and  see 
what  I  could  do  for  myself  in 
the  wide  world  among  strangers. 
My  mother  remonstrated, 
warned  me  of  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  young 
men  are  exposed,  and  insisted 
upon  my  selecting  some  trade  or 
engaging  in  some  business  that 
would  give  me  a  steady  home 
and  regular  employment.  I 
promised  to  comply  with  her 
wishes,  that  is,  keep  good  com- 
pany, or  in  other  words,  keep 
out  of  bad  company,  avoid  all 
immoral  and  vicious  practices, 
attend  church  regularly,  and 
obey  the  regulations  of  my  em- 
ployer: in  short  I  promised 
everything  she  wanted  if  she 
would  consent  to  my  leaving 
home. 

Learned  a  Trade. 

Accordingly  in  the  spring  of 
1820,  being  about  15  years  of 
age,  I  bid  my  mother,  sister 
and  uncle  farewell,  and  left 
home  for  Middlebury,  about 
fourteen  miles  distant,  and  en- 


in  1929  as  the  result  of  a  bill  in 
the  assembly  offered  by  Rep. 
Mary  McAdams  of  Adams  coun- 
ty. It  is  perhaps  the  best  statue 
of  the  "Little  Giant"  and  was 
executed  by  Fred  M.  Torrey. 
The  lower  picture  shows  the  in- 
scription on  the  back  of  the 
monumen  t . 

gaged  to  learn  the  cabinet-mak- 
ing trade  with  one  Nahum 
Parker.  I  put  on  my  apron  and 
went  to  work,  sawing  table  legs 
from  two-inch  plank,  making 
wash  stands,  bed  steads,  etc., 
etc. 

I  was  delighted  with  the 
change  of  home  and  employ- 
ment There  was  a  noveltv 
about  .  "it  that  rendered  it 
peculiarly  interesting.  My  labor 
furnished  exercise  f"r  tne  niind 
as  well  as  the  body.  I  have  never 
been  placed  in  any  situation  or 
been  engaged  in  any  business 
which  I  enjoved  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  the  cabinet  shop.  I 
then  felt  contented  and  nanny. 
and  never  asoired  to  any  other 
distinction  that  connected  with 
my  trade  and  imnrovements  in 
the  arts. 

Towards  the  er-ri  of  the  year 
I  became  dissatisfied  with  my 
employer  in  confluence  of  his 
insisting  upon     mv     performing 


nial 


the 
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house.  I  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing connected  with  the  shop 
but  could  not  consent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  servant  in  the 
house.  A  difficulty  soon  arose 
between  Mr.  Parker  and  his 
wife  and  myself,  and  resulted  in 
my  leaving  him  and  returning 
home. 

So  much  was  T  attached  to 
the  life  of  a  mechanic,  T  could 
not  content  mvself  at  home  and 
soon   got    a     situation     in      the 


shop  of  Deacon  Caleb  Knowl- 
ton,  a  cabinet  maker  in  Bran- 
don, my  native  village.  I  re- 
mained with  my  new  employer 
about  a  year,  and  pursued  my 
business  strictly,  as  all  the  ap- 
prentices in  the  shop  were  re- 
quired to  do.  Whilst  I  lived  with 
Mr.  Parker  I  formed  a  taste 
for  reading,  particularly  political 
works,  by  being  associated  with 
a  number  of  young  men  who 
spent  their  time  nights  and  Sun- 
days in  reading  and  study. 

At  this  time,  politics  ran  high 
in  the  presidential  election  be- 
tween General  Jackson  and  J.  Q. 
Adams.  My  associate  apprentices 
and  myself  were  warm  advo- 
cates of  General  Jackson's 
claims,  whilst  our  employer  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr,  Ad- 
ams and  Mr.  Clay.  From  this 
moment  my  politics  became 
fixed,  and  all  subsequent  read- 
ing, reflection  and  observation 
have  but  confirmed  my  early  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  De- 
mocracy. 

Formal  Education. 

In  the  winter  of  1829  and 
1830  I  was  taken  sick  and  com- 
pelled to  return  home.  My 
physicians  informed  me  that  my 
physical  strength  was  too  feeble 
to  work  at  the  cabinet  busi- 
ness and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  select  some  oth- 
er occupation. 

Finding  my  health  too  feeble 
to  work  in  the  shop,  I  com- 
menced going  to  school  at  the 
academy  in  Brandon,  under  the 
direction  of  J.  N.  Chipman,  and 
continued  under  his  instruction 
until  the  fall  of  1830,  when  I 
removed  to  Canandaigua,  On- 
tario county,  N.  Y.  My  sister 
had  previously  married  Julius  N. 
Granger,  and  removed  to  his 
residence  in  Manchester  Centre, 
Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  and  this 
year,  1830,  my  mother  married 
his  father;  and  now  the  father 
and  mother  and  only  son  and 
only  daughter  became  united  on 
one  family  where  they  continue 
to  reside  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,   plenty  and   happiness. 

Upon  removing  to  the  state 
of  New  York  in  December,  1830, 
I  became  a  student  in  the 
academy  of  Canandaigua  under 
the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Henry  Howe,  where  I  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  1832. 
Whilst  connected  with  the 
academy  at  Canandaigua  I  de- 
voted myself  zealously  to  my 
studies,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  mathematics,  rhetor- 
ic, logic,  etc.,  and  made  consid- 
erable improvement. 

The  Journey  West. 

About  the  1st  of  January, 
1833,  I  left  the  academy  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Walter  and 
Levi  Hubbell  as  a  student  at 
law.  I  pursued  my  law  studies 
diligently  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  the  sixth  I  scent  in  review- 
ing my  classical  studies,  until 
sometime  in  the  month  of  June 
in  that  year. 

Finding  mvself  in  straitened 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and 
knowing  my  mother's  inability 
to  support  me  through  a  regu- 
lar course  of  law  studies,  which 
would  continue  about  four  years 
longer,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  New  York,  requiring  a  course 
of  seven  years  classical  and 
legal  studv  before  admission  to 
the  bar.  I  determined  upon  re- 
moving to  the  western  country 
and  relying  upon  mv  own  ef- 
forts for  a  sunport  henceforth. 
My  mother  and  relatives  remon- 
strated, urging  that, I  was  too 
young  ,  and  inexperienced  for 
such  an  adventure;  hut  finding 
my  resolution  fixed  and  un- 
changeable, thev  reluctantlv 
consented,  and  kindlv  furnished 
me  with  three  hundred  doll='»*<:. 
the  last  of  my  patrimonv.  with 
which  to  nav  mv  exoenses. 

On  th*  24th  of  June.  1*WW 
(beinr:  10  years  of  wgfiV  I  bid 
farewell  to  mv  friends,  and 
started  alo^  for  the  "great 
West."  without  having  any 
particular  rVtace  of  destination  in 
view.  T'-e  first  night  I  arrived 
at  Bi'ff-1^  rmd  thence  took  n 
trip    to    the    battle    grounds    of 


DOUGLAS'  TOMB  —  This  tall 
marble  shaft  capped  with  a 
statue  of  the  "Little  Giant" 
marks  the  tomb  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  died  in  Chicago  in 
June,  1861.  Douglas,  whose 
home  was  in  Quincy  during  his 
judgeship,  his  three  elections  to 
congress  and  a  portion  of  his 
first  senate  term,  moved  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  late  1840s.  The  tomb 
is  located  on  a  small  triangle 
of  land  that  was  owned  by 
Douglas  near  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral tracks  on  Chicago's  south 
side. 

Chippewa.  Niagara,  the  falls, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  returning  to  Buf- 
falo in  a  few  days,  I  embarked 
on  a  steam  boat  for  Cleveland. 
O. 

Arriving  at  Cleveland  I  pre- 
sented a  few  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  some  gentlemen  of 
that  place  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Francis 
Granger,  Mark  H.  Sibley  and 
other  kind  friends.  By  means  of 
these  letters  I  immediately  be- 
came acquainted  with  Sherlock 
J.  Andrews,  Esq..  an  accom- 
plished and  intelligent  gentle- 
man and  distinguished  lawyer  of 
that  city.  Being  pleased  with 
Cleveland  and  its  prospects  for 
business,  and  also  with  the  few 
acquaintances  I  formed  there,  I 
immediately  determined  upon 
remaining  there. 

By  the  statutes  of  Ohio  I 
was  required  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law  one  year  within  the 
limits  of  that  state  before  I 
could  be  admitted  to  practice. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Andrews 
was  kind  enough  to  offer  me  tbe 
use  of  his  office  and  library, 
which  I  gladly  accepted,  and  en- 
tered upon  my  studies  with  in- 
creased spirit  and  zeal.  In  a 
very  few  days,  however,  I  found 
myself  prostrate  upon  my  bed 
with  the  bilious  fever,  and  was 
confined  until  some  time  in  the 
month  of  October,  about  four 
months.  This  sickness  has  often 
since  been,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  the  subject  of  the  most 
serious  and  orofound  reflection. 
My  condition,  the  circum- 
stances with  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded, the  doubtful  and  some- 
times hopeless  issue,  and  es- 
pecially my  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  meditations,  are  all  now 
fresh  in  my  mind.  I  was  among 
entire  strangers.  During  the 
whole  time  I  never  saw  a  face 
I  had  ever  seen  before;  I  was  so 
feeble  as  to  be  entirely  help- 
less, unable  even  to  turn  my- 
self in  bed;  I  was  advised  by 
my  physicians  that  there  .was 
no  reasonable  hooe  of  my  re- 
covery, and  that  I  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  mv  final  dissolu- 
tion which  was  then  exoected  to 
take  nlace  from  dnv  to  day. 

I  was  in  the  full  enioyment 
of  my  senses,  perfectly  con- 
scious of  mv  condition,  and 
listened  patiently  and  calmly  to 
all  -  thev  told  me.  and  feH 
perfectlv  indifferent  as  to  the 
result.  T  felt  satisfied  with  the 
past  and  no  particular  hopes  or 
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apprehensions  of  the  future.  I 
thought  I  was  on  the  dividing 
line  between  this  world  and  the 
next,  must  continue  to  exist  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  was  willing 
to  take  either,  and  felt  no  choice 
which.  In  short,  during  that 
four  months  of  severe  sickness, 
I  enjoyed  more  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  mind,  more  perfect 
freedom  from  all  care  and 
trouble,  except  occasional  bodily 
pain,  and  more  negative  happi- 
ness than  during  any  other 
similar  period  of  my  life. 

To  Illinois. 

That  such  should  have  been 
the  state  of  my  mind  under  such 
peculiar  and  trying  circum- 
stances, has  ever  been  to  me  the 
subject  of  curiosity,  wonder  and 
amazement.  T  can  account  for  it 
upon  no  principle  of  philosophy 
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this  private  record  of  the  same 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  fu- 
ture experience  and  observation 
shall  solve  the  mystery. 

Upon  regaining  my  strength 
in  the  month  of  October  so  far 
hs  to  be  able  to  walk,  I  paid  off 
all  my  bills  occasioned  by  my 
sickness  or  otherwise  and  found 
I  had  about  $40  left  I  then  be- 
came reckless  and  adventurous, 
and  determined  to  leave  the 
place.  Accordingly  I  took  pas- 
sage on  a  canal  boat  for  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Ohio  river,  thence 
on  a  steamboat  to  Cincinnati, 
thence  to  Louisville,  thence  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  remaining  in 
each  place  a  few  days  without 
any  particular  object  in  view, 
and  ready  to  embark  in  any  ad- 
venture adapted  to  my  taste  and 
feeling  which  should  present  it- 
self. 

At  St.  Louis  I  soon  found  my 
small  pittance  of  money  was 
about  exhausted,  and  that  I 
must  immediately  engage  in 
some  employment  there  which 
would  defray  my  expenses,  or 
go  to  some  place  not  far  dis- 
tant where  I   could  do  so. 

My  first  effort  was  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  some  law  office 
in  the  city,  where  I  could  write 
and  perform  office  labor  suf- 
ficient to  pay  my  expenses,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  pur- 
sue my  law  studies.  Here  a  dif- 
ficulty presented  itself  which  I 
had  not  foreseen  and  guarded 
against.  I  was  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  home,  or  from 
any  person  whom  I  knew  or  who 
knew  me,  and  had  no  letters  of 
introduction.  Perceiving  this  dif- 
ficulty I  felt  great  delicacy  in 
offering  my  services.  Stern  and 
impending  necessity  staring  me 
in  the  face,  I  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  make  the  effort. 

I  first  called  on  Mr.  Bates,  in- 
troduced myself  and  told  him 
my  business  and  situation.  He 
received  and  treated  me  kindly 
and  politely;  and  informed  me 
that  he  had  nothing  for  me  to 
do:  but  would  be  happy  to  see 
me  at  his  office,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
all  which  I  tendered  him  my 
grateful  asknowledgemeuts  and 
retired. 

After  making  a  similar  effort 
with  like  success  with  Mr. 
Spaulding.  I  paid  my  tavern  bill 
and  left  the  citv,  going  to  Jack- 
sonville, 111. 

At  Jacksonville,  I  formed  a 
few  acquaintances  and  at- 
tempted to  get  into  business  of 
some  kind,  say  teaching  school, 
clerking,  etc.,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

When  T  arrived  at  Jackson- 
ville, I  had  left  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  in  money,  and 
finding  that  would  not  pay  my 
board  more  than  one  day  at  the 
tavern,  I  sold  a  few  school 
books  I  had  with  me  for  a  few 
dollars,  and  took  up  my  lodg- 
ings at  a  private  house,  Mr. 
Heslip's,  whose  family  I  have 
known  and  esteemed  ever  since. 
One  of  my  first  acquaintances 
at  Jacksonville  was  Murray  Mc- 
Connel,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  some 
reputation,  who  advised  me  to 
go  to  Pekin  on  the  Illinois  riv- 
er and  open  a  law  office.  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  had  never 
practiced  law,  had  not  yet  pro- 
cured my  license,  nor  had  I  ^ny 
library.  He  informed  me  that  he 
would  furnish  me  with  a  few 
books,  such  as  T  would  stand  in 
the  most  need  of  immediately, 
and  wait  for  the  pay  until  I  was 
able  to  pay  him.  and  did  so  to 
the  amount  of  $30  worth,  which 
T  received  and  subsequently  paid 
for. 

He  told  me  that  a  license  was 


a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
that  I  could  practice  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  without 
one,  and  could  get  one  at  any 
time  I  desired   to  do  so. 

I  concluded  to  take  his  ad- 
vice, and  consequently  packed 
up  my  things  and  went  to 
Mcredosia  on  the  Illinois  river 
to  take  a  steamboat  to  Pekin. 
Arriving  at  the  river,  r  waited 
one  week  for  a  steamboat,  and 
then  learned  that  the  only  boat 
which  was  expected  up  the  riv- 
er that  season  had  blown  up,  af 
Alton,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  no  boat  up  until  next 
spring. 

What  was  now  to  be  done? 
After  paying  my  bill  at  the 
tavern,  I  had  but  fifty  cents 
left.  I  could  find  nothing  to  do 
there,  and  had  no  money  to  get 
away  with.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  soon. 

Winchester  Career. 

T  inquired  as  to  the  prospect 
of  getting  a  school,  and  was  told 
by  a  farmer  residing  in  the 
country  a  few  miles  that  he 
thought  that  I  could  obtain  one 
at  Exeter,  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant; and  if  I  would  go  home 
with  him  that  night,  he  would 
go  to  Exeter  with  me  the  next 
day.  I  accepted  his  invitation, 
left  my  trunk  at  Meredosia. 
rode  behind  the  farmer  on  the 
same  horse  to  his  home,  and  the 
next  day  we  both  went  to 
Exeter. 

He  introduced  me  to  several 
citizens  who  were  very  polite 
and  kind;   but   did  not  think  a 


SBCOXD  COURT  HOUSE  — 

This  county  building,  erected  to 
replace  the  old  log  court  house 
at  Fifth  and  Hampshire  which 
burned,  was  20  years  old  when 
the  great  debate  was  held  in 
1S58.  It  housed  city  offices  for 
many  years  as  well  as  all  coun- 
ty offices.  Many  public  meetings 
were  held  in  its  circuit  court 
room,  where  Douglas  presided  in 
the  early  '40s.  A  few  doors  down 


the  street,  on  the  north  side  of 
Hampshire  just  east  of  Fifth, 
Douglas  maintained  a  law  office. 
In  this  court  house  the  Little 
Giant,  then  in  his  late  20s,  met 
all  the  leading  members  of  the 
western  Illinois  bar  and  presided 
in  important  cases,  including 
one  that  sought  to  prevent  the 
moving  of  the  county  seat  to 
Columbus.  This  was  the  center 
of  the  debate  activities.  Here 
the  political  parades  disbanded. 


AFTER  THE  FIRE  —  This  is 

the  same  court  house  immediate- 
ly after  fire  had  wrecked  it  in 
1875.  The  fire  department  pre- 
vented the  spread  of  the  flames 
to  the  big  building  to  the  north 
and  the  jail  in  the  rear  of  the 
court  house.  The  fire  caused  the 

school  could  be  obtained  there: 
but  if  I  would  go  to  Winchester, 
eight  or  ten  miles  further  they 
had  no  doubt  I  would  succeed 
in  obtaining  one.  I  thought  this 
was  rather  poor  encouragement; 
but  what  was  to  be  done?  I  was 
out  of  money,  and  still  in  too 
feeble  health  to  perform  any 
very  arduous  labor;  and  must  do 
something  to  live;  for  I  was  too 
proud  to  beg.  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  go  to  Winchester 
and  make  another  effort,  Ac- 
cordingly I  parted  with  my 
friend,  the  kind  hearted  hospi- 
table farmer  and  taking  my 
cloak  on  my  arm,  went  to  Win- 
chester on  foot  that  night. 

Arriving  in  town,  I  went  to 
the  only  tavern  in  the  place, 
introduced  myself  to  the  land- 
lord and  told  him  I  wished  to 
stop  a  few  days  with  him  to 
which  he  readily  assented.  The 
landlord  introduced  me  to  the 
citizens  generally,  who  seemed 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  new 
school  in  their  little  town,  and 
in  a  few  days  obtained  for  me 
a   subscription   list  of  about   40 


erection  in  1876  of  the  third 
court  house,  the  big  stone  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  county-city 
building.  The  third  court  house 
was  damaged  by  a  tornado  in 
April,  1945.  Though  badly  dam- 
aged, the  court  house  above  was 
repaired  so  that  ground  floor 
offices    could    be    used    pending 

scholars. 

In  the  meantime  there  was,  on 
the  second  day  after  my  arrival, 
an  administrator's  sale,  at  which 
all  the  personal  property  of  a 
dead  man's  estate  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  auction,  and  the  ad-  — 
ministrator  applied  to  me  to  be 
clerk  at  the  auction,  make  out 
the  sale  bills,  draw  the  notes, 
etc.,  which  I  very  cheerfully 
consented  to  do,  and  performed 
the  duty  in  the  best  style  I 
knew  how,  and  received  five  dot-  — 
Jars  for  two  days  labor,    there- 

About  the  first  of  December 
I  commenced  my  school,  and 
closed  it  about  the  first  of 
March,  having  during  the  whole 
t  ime  a  goodly  number  of 
scholars,  and  giving,  as  I  be* 
lieve  generally,  satisfaction  to 
both  scholars  and  parents.  Dur- 
ing this  period  I  attended  to 
considerable  law  business  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace,  and 
formed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

There    waB    considerable    po- 


construction  of  a  new  building. 
Other  offices  procurred  tempor- 
ary quarters  in  the  city.  Al- 
though this  picture  was  almost 
20  years  after  the  debate,  the 
old  plank  fence  around  Wash- 
ington park  still  was  in  use, 
with  the  separate  hitching  racks 
on  the  outside. 

litical  excitement  growing  out 
of  the  veto  of  the  U.  S.  bank 
and  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
by  General  Jackson,  or  rather 
the  removal  of  the  secretary  of 
treasury  because  he  would  not 
remove  the  deposits,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Taney  in  his 
place  who  did  remove  them  from 
the  vaults  of  the  U.  S.  bank. 
One  evening  at  the  Lyceum, 
[v,  Josiah  Lambert,  a  lawyer  of 
some  distinction  from  Jackson- 
ville, made  a  speech  denounc- 
ing the  leading  measures  of 
Gen,  Jackson's  administration, 
and  especially  the  veto  and  re- 
moval of  the  deposits.  He  char- 
acterized the  first  of  those  acts 
as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and 
the  last  as  dangerous  and  un- 
constitutional. 

Jackson  His  Hero. 


character  and  a  warm  support- 
er of  Ihe  principles  of  his  admin- 
istration, I  could  not  remain 
silent  when  the  old  hero's 
character,  public  and  private, 
was  traduced,  and  his  measures 
misrepresented  and  denounced. 

I  was  then  familiar  with  -ill 
ihe  principles,  measures  and 
facts  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, having  been  an  attentive 
•  reader  of  the  debates  in  con- 
gress and  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  having 
read  also  with  great  interest, 
the  principal  works  in  this  coun- 
try; such  as  the  debates  in  the 
convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales, 
and  the  convention  of  the  sev- 
eral slates  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Federalist. 
John  Adams'  work  denominated 
a  defense  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, the  opinions  of  Ran- 
dolph, Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bank,  and  the  history  of  the 
bank  as  published  by  Gales  and 
Seaton,  Jefferson's  works,  etc. 
I  had  read  all  of  them  and  many 
other  political  works  with  great 
care  and  interest  and  had  my 
political  opinions  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

I  engaged  in  the  debate  with 
a  good  deal  of  zeal  and  warmth, 
and  defended  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson  and  the 
cause  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  a  manner  which  appeared 
highly  gratifying  to  my  political 
friends,  and  which  certainly 
gave  me  some  little  reputation 
as  a  public  speaker;  much  more 
than  I  deserved. 

When  the  first  quarter  of  my 
school  expired  I  settled  my  ac- 
counts and  finding  that  T  had 
made-  enough  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses, I  removed  to  Jackson- 
ville, the  county  seat  of  the 
same  (Morgan)  county,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law.  (The  present  Scott  counly 
then  was  a  part  of  Morgan 
county). 

In  the  month  of  March  I  ap- 
plied to  the  Honorable  Samuel 
D.  Lockwood,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  after 
a  short  examination,  obtained  a 
license,  and  immediately  opened 
an  office,  being  then  less  than 
21  years  of  age. 

During  the  first  week  of  my 
residence  at  Jacksonville,  the 
Whig  (alias  Federal  party* 
called  a  county  meeting,  and 
made  speeches  and  passed  reso- 
lutions denouncing  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  severest  terms, 
and  more  especially  in  relation 
to  the  bank  and  currency  ques- 
tion. The  next  week  the  Demo- 
crats called  a  meeting,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  spirited 
I  have  ever  witnessed  in  that 
county.  It  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  farmers  and  media 
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political  sentiments  and  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  af- 
fairs, although  but  few  of  them 

are    accustomed    to    public    dis- 

Blesstng  in  Disguise. 

It  so  happened  that  at  that 
time  out  of  12  members  of  the 
bar  there  was  not  a  Democrat 
among  them.  This  meeting  I  at- 
tended, and  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  my  political  friends 
(for  personal  friends  I  had  not 
then  had  time  to  form).  I  con- 
sented to  make  a  speech.  The 
excitement  was  intense,  and  I 
was  rather  severe  in  my  re- 
marks upon  the  opposition;  so 
much  so  as  to  excite  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  whole  of  that 
party,  and  of  course  the  warm 
support  of  my  own  party. 

The  next  week  the  Patriot, 
the  organ  of  the  opposition 
printed  and  published  by  James 
G.  Edwards,  Esq.,  devoted  two 
entire  columns  of  that  paper  to 
me  and  my  speech,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  course  for  two 
or  three  successive  weeks.  The 
necessary  consequences  was  that 
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placed  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  be  supported  by  one  par- 
ty and  opposed  by  the  other. 

This  notoriety,  acquired  by  ac- 
cident and  founded  on  no  pe- 
culiar merit,  proved  highly  serv- 
iceable to  me  in  my  profession; 
for  within  one  week  thereafter 
I  received  for  collection  de- 
mands to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  persons 
T  had  never  seen  or  heard  of, 

(Continued  on  Sext  Page.) 
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and  who  would  not  probably 
have  known  that  such  a  person 
as  myself  was  in  existence,  but 
for  the  attacks  upon  me  in  the 
opposition  papers. 

So  essential  was  the  service 
thus  rendered  me  by  my  op- 
ponents that  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  I  was  not 
morally  bound  to  pay  the  editor 
for  his  abuse  according  to  the 
usual   prices   of  advertisements. 

This  incident  illustrates  a 
principle  which  it  is  important 
for  men  of  the  world  and  espe- 
cially politicians  to  bear  in 
mind.  How  foolish,  how  impolite, 
the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  po- 
litical opponents  whose  humble 
condition  or  insignificance  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  injury, 
and  who  may  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  notoriety  thus  ac- 
quired. I  firmly  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  frequent  and  great 
errors  committed  by  the  politi- 
cal editors  of  the  present  day. 

Indeed,  I  sincerely  doubt 
whether  I  owe  most  to  the  kind 
and  efficient  support  of  my 
friends,  and  no  man  similarly 
situated  ever  had  better  and 
truer  friends,  or  to  the  violent, 
reckless  and    imprudent    opposi- 

Certain  I  am  that  without 
both  of  these  causes  united,  I 
never  could  have  succeeded  as 
well  as  I  have  done.  But  I  must 
forbear;  for  I  find  that  I  am 
philisophizing,  which  is  for  from 
my  present  purpose. 

Law  and  Politics. 

During  the  summer  of  1834 
my  time  was  about  equally  di- 
vided between  law  and  politics, 
reading  and  practicing  the  one 
and  preaching  the  other.  There 
was  a  general  election  pending 
for  governor,  congressman,  and 
members  of  the  legislature,  in 
which  I  felt  no  ordinary  inter- 
est and  took  an  active  part.  I 
supported  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates; William  Kinney  for  gov- 
ernor against  General  Joseph 
Duncan,  and  William  L.  May 
for  congress  against  Benjamin 
Mills,  and  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  the  legislature  in  my 
own  county.  We  lost  our  gov- 
ernor: elected  our  congressman; 
and  a  part  of  our  legislative 
ticket. 

At  this  time  John  J.  Hardin, 
Esq.,  (now  Gen..  Hardin)  held 
the  office  of  state's  attorney, 
under  an  appointment  from 
Governor  Reynolds,  which  then 
had  two  years  to  run.  He  had 
procured  this  appointment 
through  the  aid  and  influence  of 
Col.  James  Evans,  Col.  William 
Weather  ford,  Capt.  John  Wyatt 
and  other  leading  Democrats, 
every  one  of  whom  he  opposed 
at  the  next  election  after  the 
appointment. 

Captain  Wyatt  was  the  only 
one  of  them  who  succeeded  in 
his  election,  and  was  so  indig- 
nant at  Hardin  for  what  he 
called  his  ingratitude,  that  he 
determined  upon  removing  him 
from  office  at  all  hazards.  The 
opposition  having  succeeded  in 
electing  their  governor,  there 
was  no  hope  from  that  quarter; 
and  the  only  resort  left  was  to 
repeal  the  law  conferring  the 
appointment  upon  the  governor, 
and  make  the  office  elective  by 
the  legislature. 

At  the  request  of  Capt. 
Wyatt,  I  wrote  the  bill,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session  of 
the  legislature  which  com- 
menced on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  1834  (?),  he  intro- 
duced his  bill,  and  also  another 
bill  written  by  myself  making 
the  county  recorder's  election  by 
the  people,  instead  of  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  I  felt 
peculiar  interest  in  these  bills 
any  further  than  I  thought  them 
correct  in  principle,  and  desired 
to  see  them  pass  because  my 
friends  warmly  supported  them. 
Both  the  bills  violently  opposed 
by  the  opposition  (alias  Fed- 
eral party)  and  advocated  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats, and  finally  passed  by  a 
small  majority. 

When  sent  to  the  council  of 
revision  (composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court)  for  approval  they  were 
both  vetoed;  the  former  as  un- 
constitutional, and  the  latter  be- 


A  chronological  listing  of  events  in  the  li\ 
ham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas. 

1809 — Abraham  Lincoln  born 
three  miles  west  of  Hodgensville, 
in  La  Rue  county,  Ky.,  to  Thomas 
and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

1813  —  Stephen  Arnold  Doug- 
las born  in  Brandon,  Vt„  to 
Stephen  A.  and  Sarah  Kiske 
Douglas.  The  elder  Douglas  died 
soon  after. 

1816  —  The  Lincolns  moved  to 
Indiana. 

1817  —  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
died;  Thomas  married  the  widow 
Sarah  Bush  Johnson. 

1828  —  Douglas  apprenticed  to 
a  cabinet  maker  after  attending 
common  school. 

1880  —  The  Lincolns  moved  to 
Illinois;  the  widow  Douglas  mar- 
ried Julius  Granger  and  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

1831  —  Lincoln  navigated  flat- 
boat  to  New  Salem  and  stayed; 
worked  as  clerk  and  doer  of  odd 
jobs. 

1832  —  Lincoln  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  state  legislature; 
served  in  Black  Hawk  war,  kept 
store:  Douglas  enrolled  in  Can- 
andaigua academy. 

1833  —  Douglas,  20.  set  out  for 
the  West,  reached  Jacksonville: 
Lincoln  sold  out  interest  in  store, 
learned  surveying,  became  post- 
master at  New  Salem. 

1834  —  Lincoln,  25,  elected  to 
first  of  four  terms  in  state  legis- 
lature: Douglas  taught  school  in 
Winchester;  licensed  to  practice 
law  in  Jacksonville. 

1835  —  Douglas,  21.  appointed 
state's  attorney  in  Morgan  county, 
result  of  political  feud. 

1836  —  Douglas  elected,  Lincoln 
re-elected,  to  state  legislature: 
Lincoln  received  license  to  prac- 
tice law. 

1837  —  Lincoln  left  New  Salem, 
entered  Springfield  law  partner- 
ship: Douglas  appointed  registrar 
in  U.  S.  Land  office  in  Springfield. 

1838  —  Douglas  ran  for  con- 
gress, defeated  by  36  votes  on 
probable  election  fraud;  practiced 
law;  visited  Quincy  to  attend  ban- 
quet for  Governor-elect  Carlin; 
Lincoln  re-elected  to  state  legis- 
lature. 

1840  —  Douglas.  27.  appointed 
secretary  of  state  as  result  of  an- 
other political  hassle;  chairman  of 
Democratic  state  committee;  Lin- 
coln re-elected  to  state  legislature. 

1841  —  Douglas.  27,  appointed 
associate  justice  of  state  supreme 
court  after  court-packing  move  by 
Democratic  legislature,  to  preside 
in  circuit  court  of  Fifth  judicial 
district;  moved  to  Quincy:  Lincoln 


l  and  times  of  Abra- 


cause  it  was  inexpedient.  Then 
came  a  desperate  struggle  be- 
tween the  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  bills,  and  especially  the 
state's  attorney  bill.  The  op- 
position charged  that  its  only 
object  was  to  repeal  Hardin  out 
of  office  in  order  to  elect  my- 
self in  his  place,  and  that  the 
whole  movement  had  its  origin 
in  Wyatfs  malice  and  my  self- 
ishness and  ambition. 

I  will  here  remark,  and  most 
solemnly  aver  it  to  be  true. 
that  up  to  the  time  this  charge 
was  made  against  me,  I  never 
had  ^conceived  the  idea  of  be- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  office, 
nor  had  any  friend  suggested  or 
hinted  to  me  that  I  could  or 
ought  to  receive  it.  But  from 
that  moment  forward.  the 
friends  of  the  bill  declared  that, 
in  the  event  they  passed  the 
bill  over  the  heads  of  the  coun- 
cil, I  should  be  elected  to  the 
office. 

At  this  time  I  did  not  desire 
to  be  a  candidate,  for  I  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  I  could  be 
elected  over  so  formidable  an 
opponent  who  had  been  a  long 
time  a  resident  of  the  state,  had 
fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  members.  My  short  resi- 
dence in  the  state,  want  of  ac- 
quaintance, experience  in  my 
profession  and  age  (being  only 
21  years  old),  I  considered  in- 
superable objections.  My  friends, 
however,  thought  differently, 
passed  the  hill,  and  elected  me 
on  the  first  ballot,  by  four  votes 
majority. 
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1842    — 

Todd;  prac 

1848  —  Douglas,  30,  elected  to 
congress,  defeated  Orville  H. 
Browning  of  Quincy:  Robert  Lin- 
coln born. 

1845  —  Texas  annexed,  slavery 
excluded;  Douglas  re-elected  to 
congress. 

1846  —  Mexican  war  began;  Ed- 
ward Lincoln  born. 

1847  —  Lincoln  elected,  Douglas 
re-elected  to  congress;  Douglas 
elected  to  senate;  married  Martha 
Denny  Martin;  elected  chairman 
of  committee  on  territories;  moved 
to  Chicago. 

1848  —  Mexican    war  ended. 

1849  —  Robert  Martin  Douglas 
born. 

1850  —  Compromise  measures 
passed,  admitting  California  as 
free  state,  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
to  decide  slavery  question  them- 
selves, stringent  fugitive  slave  law, 
boundaries  of  Texas  fixed;  Stephen 
Arnold  Douglas,  Jr.,  born:  Edward 
Lincoln  died:  William  "Willie"  Lin- 
coln born 

1852  —  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  by 
Harriet  Beecher  St  owe  published. 

1853  —  Douglas'  wife  died  in 
childbirth  and  baby  girl  died  a 
few  months  later;  Douglas  jour- 
neyed to  Europe  aijd  Near  East: 
Thomas  "Tad"  Lincoln  born. 

1854  —  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
passed,  fathered  by  Douglas;  Lin- 
coln re-entered  politics  to  fight  it; 
visited  Quincy;  Douglas  named 
regent  of  Smithsonian  institution. 

1856  —  Douglas  married  Adele 
Cutts;  Republican  party  organized 
in  Illinois;  killing  in  Kansas  as 
free  men  and  slave-holders  at- 
tempt to  colonize. 

1857  —  Supreme  court  decided 
Negro  Deed  Scott  property  not 
citizen;  Lecompton  constitution 
drafted  in  Kansas  and  nominally 
approved,  opposed  by  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas. 

1858  —  Lincoln  bid  unsuccessful- 
ly for  Douglas'  senate  seat;  seven 
joint  debates:  Kansas  rejected 
Lecompiton  constitution ;  D  r  e  d 
Scott  died. 

1860  —  Lincoln  defeated  Doug- 
las and  others  for  presidency. 

1861  —  Douglas.  48.  died  in  Chi- 
cago: Fort  Sumter  fired  -upon, 
Civil  war  began. 

1862  —  "Willie"  Lincoln  died. 
1865  —  War  ended;  Lincoln,  56, 

assassinated     by     John      Wilkes 
Booth. 

I  will  here  remark  that  al- 
though I  wrote  this  bill  and 
reaped  first  fruits  under  it,  and 
was  inclined  at  that  time  to 
think  it  was  correct  in  principle 
and  ought  to  become  a  law;  yet 
subsequent  experience,  obser- 
vation and  reflection  have  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error;  and  I 
now  believe  that  all  legisla- 
tive elections  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  officers 
either  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor and  senate,  or  elected  by 
the  people.  In  this  remark  I  do 
not  mean  to  include  clerks  of 
our  courts,  whose  appoint- 
ments, I  am  inclined  to  think, 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
judges. 

State's  Attorney. 

Immediately  upon  my  election 
as  state's  attorney  I  procured 
all  the  standard  works  upon 
criminal  law  within  .my  reach, 
such  as  Archbold,  Chitty,  Ros- 
coe,  McNally,  Hale's  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  etc.,  etc,  and  de- 
voted myself  to  the  study  of 
them  with  a  determination  of 
making  myself  master  of  that 
branch  of  my  profession. 

My  official  duties  being  ex- 
clusively within  the  line  of  my 
profession.  I  now  applied  my- 
self assiduously  to  study  and 
practice.  How  far  I  succeeded 
in  this,  I  must  leave  to  the 
others,  who  are  more  impartial 
judges  than  myself. 

An  amusing  circumstance  oc- 
curred in  McLean  county  at  the 
first  court  after  my  election  as 
prosecutmg  attorney.  The  grand 
jury  had  found  a  large  number 
of  indictments  for  different  of- 
fenses, and  I  had  been  engaged 


in  writing  them,  In  great  haste, 
in  order  to  discharge  the  grand 
jury  and  enable  them  to  return 
to  their  families.  After  the 
grand  jurors  were  discharged, 
John  T.  Stuart,  Esq.,  came  into 
court  and  moved  to  quash  all 
the  indictments,  although  he 
had  been  employed  in  but  a 
small  number  of  the  cases.  He 
stated  his  reasons  for  quashing 
the  indictments,  which  were 
that  they  were  presented  by  the 
"grand  jurors  in  and  for  the 
county  of  McClean"  when  in 
fact  there  was  no  such  county  as 
"McClean."  the  true  name  of 
the  county  being,  "McLean." 
The  manner  of  making  this  mo- 
tion was  very  pompous  and  ac- 
companied with  some  rather 
contemptuous  remarks  inputing 
ignorance  to  the  writer  of  the 
indictments.  Contrasting  my 
youth  and  inexperience  with  the 
long  practice  and  reputation  of 
the  opposing  counsel,  I  consid- 
ered his  conduct  extremely  un- 
generous, and  more  especially  in 
a  county  where  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  and  I 
was    an    entire   stranger. 

The  moment  the  motion  to 
quash  was  made  and  the  ob- 
jection was  pointed  out,  i  t 
struck  my  mind  as  being  fatal 
to  all  the  indictments,  and  had 
it  been  done  in  a  respectful  and 
courteous  manner,  I  should  have 
made  no  objection  to  the  indict- 
ments  being  quashed. 

When  the  judge  (Stephen  T. 
Logan)  asked  me  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  say  in  support  of  the 


indictments.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  as  yet  to 
say  anything.  Mr.  Stuart  having 
made  the  motion  and  having  the 
affirmative  of  the  question,  the 
burden  of  proof  of  course 
rested  upon  him.  That  I  pre- 
sumed the  court  would  not  take 
official  notice  that  I  had  not 
spelled  the  name  of  the  county 
right  until  some  evidence  should 
be  produced,  it  would  then  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  rebut 
such  evidence. 

The  court  decided  that  it 
could  not  officially  take  notice 
of  the  precise  mode  of  spelling 
the  name  of  the  county,  and 
gave  Mr.  Stuart  time  to  procure 
the  statute  creating  and  nam- 
ing the  county.  My  object  was 
now  accomplished;  knowing 
there  was  none  of  the  statutes 
to  be  found  in  the  county,  and 
that  it  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  traveling,  trouble  and 
expense  to  procure  one,  which 
would  sufficiently  rebuke  the 
gentleman's  insolence;  but  not 
doubting  that  when  the  statute 
was  produced,  it  would  show 
that  the  defect  in  the  Indict- 
ments was  fatal  and  they  ought 
to  be  quashed. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  days  the 
statute  was  procured  from  an 
adjoining  county,  and  read  to 
the  court  by  Mr.  Stuart,  when 
to  his  astonishment,  and  I  will 
say  to  the  astonishment  of  my- 
self and  the  whole  bar.  it  ap- 
peared that  the  name  of  the 
county  in  the  indictment  was 
right,  and  that  the  learned 
gentleman  did  not  know  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  the  county  he 
had  practiced  in  for  years.  II 
turned    the    joke    upon    him    so 

(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


A  lot  of  things 
have  changed 
since  the 
Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  .  .  . 


But  some  things  have 

never  changed 

at  Garrelts  . . .  since  1868 


We  Remember  Mama,  Papa, 
Your  Grandparents,  Too 

In  fact,  we  remember 
many  a  whole  family  from 
"way  back."  We  have  con- 
tinued faithfully  to  serve 
one  generation  after  an- 
other from  the  days  after 
the  Civil  War  to  the  age 
of  jet  flight.  Times  and 
styles  have  changed  since 
we  opened  our  doors  for 
business. 


But  today,  as  then,  we  count  on  quality  paints 
and  wallpapers,  fair  prices,  and  dependable  serv- 
ice to  earn  us  a  permanent  place  in  the  esteem 
of  our  customers. 

HENRY  G. 

GARRELTS  &  SONS 

When  You  Think  of  Paint  .  .  . 

Think  of  Garrelfs 

813  State  St  Dial  BA  2-144« 


Court-packing  Maneuver  Sent  Douglas  to  Quincy 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS  cam'1 
to  Quincy  in  February,  1841, 
on  the  strength  of  a  bizarre  legis- 
lative maneuver  packing  the  su- 
preme court  to  assure  a  partisan 
decision. 

That  gay,  friendly,  ambitious 
youth,  who  stood  up  with  a  speech 
on  his  lips  at  a  moment's  provo- 
cation, and  swayed  rustic  audi- 
ences with  his  manner  and  facts, 
with  his  hard-hitting,  pile-driving 
attacks  upon  the  opposition,  with 
his  fervent  party  loyalty  and  his 
cat-like  propensity  for  landing  on 
his  feet  and  bouncing  back  into 
any  fray,  was,  at  the  age  of  27, 
with  only  a  smattering  of  legal 
learning  and  scanty  exrerience,  on 
the  bench,  a  supreme  court  justice! 

The  event  which  opened  the 
bench  to  the  rising  politico  in- 
volved a  Whig  charge  of  election 
fraud  against  the  Democrats. 
Thousands  of  immigrant  Irish  la- 
borers had  been  induced  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Alarmed, 
the  Whigs  argued  that  only 
naturalized  citizens  could  vote  and 
carried  the  case  to  the  supreme 
court,  on  which  sat  four  Whigs. 

Douglas  and  others  succeeded 
in  postponing  a  decision  until  aft- 
er the  fall  election  in  1840  in 
which  the  Democrats  gained  con- 
trol of  the  legislature. 

Before  a  judicial  decision  was 
reached,   the  legislature   passed   a 


bill  creating  five  new  seats  on  the 
supreme  court  bench,  unseating 
the  state's  circuit  court  judges, 
and  replacing  them  with  the  now 
nine  supreme  court  justices.  Doug- 
las was  one  of  the  five  new  judges. 

ASIDE  FROM  the  partisan 
motivation  for  the  court  racking. 
the  system  itself  came  under  bit- 
ter attack.  Questions  decided  by  a 
judge  on  his  circuit  might  then  b° 
taken  before  the  supreme  court 
in  which  the  same  judge  sat.  Since 
five  judges  constituted  a  quorum, 
it  took  just  three  to  decide  a  case 
—perhaps  the  circuit  judge  in- 
volved,   and  two  more. 

It  may  have  been  by  lot,  but 
was  probably  by  design,  that 
Douglas  received  the  Fifth  ju- 
dicial district,  covering  most  of 
the  military  land  tract,  and  moved 
to  Quincy.  In  1839  the  Mormons 
fled  Missouri  to  settle  in  Illinois. 
By  the  time  of  Douglas'  appoint- 
ment, Nauvoo  was  on  the  march 
and  the  Mormons  an  increasingly 
potent  factor  in  state  politics,  since 
they  numbered  about  15,000.  More- 
over, Quincy  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  in  the  Middle  West,  close 
to  the  vast  western  territories. 

Unmarried,  the  new  judge 
roomed  and  boarded  in  local  ho- 
tels, holding  court  in  the  court 
house  on  Fifth  between  Maine  and 
Hampshire,  and  perhaps  practicing 
law    in    an    office    on    Hampshire 


street. 

He  announced  early  in  April 
when  court  would  be  held  in  the 
towns  of  the  Fifth  judicial  dis- 
trict. He  would  be  in  Fulton  coun- 
ty on  the  second  Monday  of  March 
and  August;  in  Brown  county  the 
second  Monday  in  April  and  Sep- 
tember; in  Adams  county  the  third 
Monday  in  April  and  September; 
in  Hancock  county  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May  and  October;  in  Mc- 
Donough  county  the  third  Mon- 
day in  May  and  October;  in 
Henderson  county  the  Thursday 
succeeding  the  fourth  Monday  of 
May  and  October;  in  Warren 
county  the  first  Monday  in  June 
and  November  and  in  Knox  coun- 
ty the  second  Monday  in  June  and 
November,  according  to  the  Whig 
of  April  3.  1841. 

The  Whig  began  almost  im- 
mediately to  view  the  situation 
through  jaundiced  eyes.  "Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Esq.,  is  the  Judge  of 
this  circuit,"  the  editor  wrote, 
"vice  Hon.  Peter  Loth  removed. 
We  understand  Judge  Douglas  has 
already  removed  that  sound  Whig 
and  excellent  clerk,  James  Monroe 
Burt,  from  office  in  the  Brown 
county  circuit,  and  appointed  in 
his  stead,  a  blacksmith,  familiarly 
known  in  Mount  Sterling  as  'Tom 
Brockman.'  This  is  beginning 
early." 

When  the  Chicago  Democrat,  re- 


joiced over  Douglas'  appointment 
to  the  bench,  calling  it  a  well  de- 
served  honor,  and  repayment  for 
having  been  "wronged  out  of  his 
seat  in  congress,"  the  Whig 
grabbed  the  bait. 

"The  people  can  here  see  what 
qualifications  are  required  by  the 
loco  foeo  party  ftfr  judges,  who  are 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  character, 
property  and  life.  The  bare  thought 
is  dreadful;  horrible!" 

AS  IT  TCJRNED  out,  however. 
Douglas  was  generally  recognized 
as  a  competent  judge.  According 
to  his  biographer,  George  Fort 
Milton,  a  Chicago  Whig  lawyer 
said  Douglas  was  "the  very  best 
and  most  acute  Judge  in  all  this 
Democratic  State.  He  listens  pa- 
tiently, comprehends  the  law,  and 
grasps  the  facts  by  intuition;  then 
decides  calmly,  clearly  and  quiet- 
ly and  then  makes  the  lawyers 
sit  down.  Douglas  is  the  ablest 
man  on  the  bench  today  in  Illi- 
nois." 

But  the  vision  and  ambition  of 
the  young  judge  were  not  circum- 
scribed by  the  Fifth  judicial  cir- 
cuit, supreme  court  included.  His 
eye  was  on  the  nation  and  its 
high  places.  Nominated  by  his  par- 
ty for  congress,  he  left  the  bench 


in  the  summer  of  1843,  campaigned 
against  Orville  H.  Browning,  won, 
and  moved  to  greener  fields. 

Twice  re-elected  from  this  dis- 
trict, Douglasspent  little  time  in 
Quincy.  His  election  to  the  sen- 
ate in  1846,  and  his  subsequent 
marriage,  carried  him  mvay  from 
Quincy  altogether.  He  had  made 
extensive  real  estate  purchases  in 
Chicago  and  announced  himself  a 
Chicagoan  in  1S49. 

Ten  years  later,  though  siven  a 
hero's  welcome  here,  the  Little 
Giant  was  on  the  decline.  His 
hard-fought  battle  for  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  his  declarations  during 
the  185S  campaign,  his  split  with 
the  administration,  had  caught  the 
streaking  comet  of  his  ambition 
and  sent  it  plummeting  to  earth. 
In  less  than  three  years  disillusion  • 
would  be  followed  by  death. 

His  last  public  utterance,  in  Chi- 
cago in  May,  1861,  included  this 
declaration:  "There  are  but  two 
sides  to  the  question:  Every  man 
must  be  for  the  U.  S.  or  against 
it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in 
this  war ;  only  partiots — or  trai- 
tors." 

In  a  thousand  skirmishes  and  in 
the  path  of  that  tragic  fratricide, 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  was  never 
neutral. 
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Douglas 

(Continued  From  Preceding  Page.) 


completely,  and  excited  so  much 
mirth  and  humor  at  his  ex- 
pense, that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  chagrin  and  mortifica- 
tion. 

The  indictments  were  all  sus- 
tained by  the  court,  much  to  my 
gratification.  Some  time  after- 
wards I  took  the  pains  to  com- 
pare this  printed  statute  with 
the  enrolled  bill  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  found 
there  was  a  misprint,  the  true 
name  of  the  county  being  Mc- 
Lean. This  small  incident,  al- 
though of  no  consequence  of  it- 
self, has  been  an  instructive  les- 
son to  me  in  the  practice  of  law 
ever  since,  to  wit:  Admit  noth- 
ing, and  require  my  adversary  to 
prove  everything  material  to  the 
success  of  his  cause. 

Every  lawyer's  experience 
teaches  him  that  many  good 
causes  are  saved  and  bad  ones 
gained  by  a  strict  observance  of 
this  rule.  During  the  time  I  held 
the  office  of  state's  attorney,  I 
conducted  many  important  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  and  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  ac- 
quitted myself  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  my  friends  and 
'he  public  generally. 

In  August,  1836,  I  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  the  coun- 
ty of  Morgan.  The  contest  was 
a  very  spirited  one,  conducted 
almost  solely  upon  national  poli- 
tics and  party  grounds.  Each 
party  ran  a  full  ticket  and 
strived  to  elect  the  whole  ticket. 
The  stump  speeches  were  made, 
principally  by  Gen.  John  J. 
Hardin  on  behalf  of  the  Whig 
ticket,  and  by  myself  in  support 
of  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
contest  resulted  in  the  election 
of  five  Democrats  and  one  Whig 
(Gen.    Har'i:-' 

(Note:  The  original  of  the 
above  sketch  of  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  is  in  a 
small  blank  book  found  among 
his  private  papers.  It  is  in  his 
own  handwriting,  hastily  writ- 
ten and  evidently  never  revised 
or  continued.  It  it  dated  Sept, 
1,  1838,  when  he  was  only  25 
years  of  age,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  his  services  in  the 
legislature. 

(It  was  evident  never  in- 
tended for  publication  but  may 
now  have  some  public  interest 
as  the  candid  statement  of  the 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  of 
a  young  man  who  had  bravely 
and  successfully  faced  life's  bat- 
tle; and  who  was  writing  frank- 
ly purely  for  his  own  future  in- 
formation, and  at  a  time  when 
the  circumstances  were  yet 
fresh  in  his  mind.  Autobiog- 
raphies are  generally  carefully 
written  in  old  age  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  early  youth  have 
grown  dim,  and  perhaps  un- 
consciously colored  by  the  strug- 
gles and  experiences  of  after 
life.  —  Robert  M.  Douglas- 
March  5,  1909). 

The  original  of  this  auto- 
biography is  held  by  Martin  T. 
Douglas,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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County  Seat,  Mormons  Issues 
For  Douglas  as  Quincy  Judge 


rilHF.  "baby  judge,"  as  Stephen 
-■-  A  Douglas  was  called, 
handled  two  of  the  hottest  local 
issues  while  sitting  on  the  circuit 
court  bench  here  from  February. 
1841,  until  June,  1843.  In  neither 
case  did  the  Douglas  decision  prove 
decisive.  One  was  the  county  seal 
dispute  which  had  been  smoldering 
for  years,  and  the  other  was  the 
Mormon  problem. 

In  the  case  of  the  county  seat 
dispute,  his  decisions  were  clear 
enough  but  ineffective.  Adams 
county  voters  in  1841  approved 
moving  the  county  seat  from  Quin- 
cy to  Columbus  —  more  centrally 
located  —  but  the  move  was 
blocked,  first  by  Quincy  petition- 
ers who  claimed  election  frauds 
and  then  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners who  decided  they  had  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  fraud  case,  and 
in  any  event  would  not  move  the 
seat. 

That  September  Douglas  was 
asked  to  order  the  commissioners 
to  obtain  suitable  buildings  in  Co- 
lumbus and  move  county  offices  as 
directed  at  the  polls.  Douglas 
agreed  and  issued  a  mandamus  to 
that  effect.  This  the  commissioners 
managed  to  evade  and  the  follow- 
ing March  Douglas  issued  a 
l-eremntory  mandamus.  The  case 
was  then  taken  to  the  state  su- 
preme court. 

*  *    * 
BKFOKE  THE  court  announced 

its  decision,  however,  opponents  of 
the  move  succeeded  in  a  bold 
maneuver.  The  legislature  was 
persuaded  to  create  a  new  county 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  Adams, 
lopping  off  10  townships,  with  Co- 
'  Inmbus  on  its  western  edge. 

Now  the  hitch  was  that  the  peo- 
ple of  newly  created  Marquette 
county  did  not  want  to  be 
separated  from  Adams  county,  and 
the  people  of  Columbus  did  not 
want  to  be  on  the  edge  of  tilings. 
They  refused  for  a  time,  to  elect 
county  official'!  or  to  vote  with- 
in the  county.  Tt  took  a  new  state 
constitution  in  1848  to  undo  the 
tangle,  return  Marquette  county, 
then  called  Highland  county,  to 
i  he  Adams  fold,  with  Quincv  still 
the  county  seat.  It  was  a  long,  bit- 
ter and  comp1;'"**"M  squabble. 

#  *    * 
SOME     CLAIMED      to     see     a 

Douglas    involvement    in    local    af- 
fairs   before   he    arrived    in    1841. 
with  Lincoln  in  on  it  as  well. 
Lincoln  was  on  the  ballot 

A  S  far  as  the  press  could  see, 
-^"*-  or  hoped  its  readers  would 
see,  the  only  progress  there  was 
in  the  debate  was  a  steady  de- 
cline of  the  opposition  withering 
un'lev  the  rays  of  righteousness 
ao'l  truth  cast  upon  it  by  the  par- 

Fach  party  had  its  official 
"Phonographic  reporters,"  whose 
task  it  was  to  record  the  speech- 
es verbatim,  and  according  to  par- 
ty platform,  the  latter  operation 
referred  to  as  "color." 

Accompanying  Lincoln  were 
Horace  White  and  Robert  R.  Hitt. 
White,  an  editorial  writer,  later 
became  part  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  later  edi- 
tor of  the  T*ew  York  Evening 
Post.  Hitt  was  a  pioneer  in 
verbatim  reoorting  and  became 
Chicago's  first  expert  stenog- 
rapher. 

With  Douelas  were  James  B. 
Qt*eridan  and  Henry  Binmore  of 
the  Chicago  Times.  Binmore  was 
Kved  from  the  St.  Louis  Renub- 
—  n-nn  and  Sherid.nn  from  the  Phil- 
Melnhia  Press.  Both  wrote  short- 
hand   and    both    filed    "color"   sto- 

The  Times,  early  in  the  cam- 
nnign,  played  ud  Lincoln's  col- 
'onuialjsms,  making  him  sound 
'■lie  an  unlearned,  inarticulate 
bumpkin,  and  charged  Hitt  with 
dressing  up  Lincoln's  speeches. 
'The  speeches  as  printed  in  the 
Press  and  Tribune  could  not  have 
hoen  as  spoken  by  Lincoln,  said 
the  Times,  because  Lincoln  was 
"such  a  petty  creature  in  ability, 
in  thought,  in  style,  in  speaking, 
when  compared  with  the  match- 
less Douglas."  Lincoln  employed 
"had  rhetoric,  horrible  jargon," 
while  of  Douglas  the  Times  said, 
"No  orator  in  America  is  more 
correct  in  rhetoric,  more  clear  in 
ideas,  more  direct  in  purpose." 
*  *  * 
FOLLOWING  published  reports 


presidential  elector  for  Harrison 
in  November,  1840.  Harrison  won 
in  Adams  county  by  a  majority  of 
750,  according  to  the  Whig  of  Nov. 
7,  but  a  strange  thing  happened 
in  Nauvoo. 

Some  200  Mormon  voters 
scratched  the  name  of  Lincoln 
from  the  list  of  electors  and  wrote 
in  the  name  of  James  H.  Ralston. 
The  rumor  was  that  Senator  Rich- 
ard M.  Young,  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  "who  wants  to  go  to  con- 
gress," were  in  Nauvoo  at  the 
time  of  the  election  and  were  be- 
hind the  scratching.  The  Whig 
called  it  a  petty  trick  and  prom- 
ised that  if  the  rumors  should 
prove  correct,  it  would  "have  a 
column  to  spare  for  their  bene- 
fit hereafter."  T>vo  weeks  later 
the  Whig  briefly  announced  that 
it  had  learned  Douglas  was  not  in 
Nauvoo  on  election  day  and  ap- 
parently had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

Douglas  did,  however,  court  the 
Mormons,  and  was  not  alone  in  the 
courting. 

In  January,  1842,  Joseph  Smith 
had  a  letter  published  in  the  Whig 
addressed  "To  My  Friends  in  Illi- 
nois," concerning  the  gubernatorial 
election  to  be  held  in  August. 
Democrats  Adam  W  Snyder  had 
been  nominated  for  governor  and 
Col.  John  Moore  for  lieutenant 
governor. 

Smith  wrte  that  "Colonel 
Moore,  like  Judge  Douglass,  and 
Esq.  Warren,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Gen.  Bennett  long  be- 
fore that  gentleman  became  a 
member  of  our  community :  and 
General  Bennett  informs  us  that 
no  men  were  more  efficient  in  as- 
sisting him  to  procure  our  great 
charter  privileges  than  were  Col- 
onel Snyder  and  Col.  Moore.  They 
are  sterling  men.  and  friends  of 
equal  rights  —  opposed  to  the  op- 
pressor's grasn.  and  the  tyrant's 
rod.  With  such  men  at  the  head  of 
ou  r  S  ta  te  Government  we  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

This  was  not  a  political  fact, 
Smith  claimed:  "We  care  not  a  fig 
for  Whig  or  Democrat;  they  are 
both  alike  to  us,  but  we  shall  go 
for  our  friends."  Among  their 
friends  was  Douglas. 

"Douglass  is  a  Master  Snirit, 
Smith  wrote,  "and  his  friends  ar. 
our  friends  —  we  are  willing  t< 
cast  our  banners  in  the  air  am 
fight  by  his  side  in  the  cause  o 
humanity  and  equal  rights  —  the 


cause  of  liberty  and  law.  Snyder 
and  Moore  are  his  friends  —  they 
are  ours."  Smith  signed  himself 
"Lieutenant  General  of  the  Nau- 
voo Legion." 

#  #    * 
DOUGLAS     HAD     occasion     to 

show  his  friendship  in  the  summer 
of  1841.  It  was  only  a  small  epi- 
sode in  a  tangled,  bloody,  tragic 
history. 

In  Missouri,  as  later  in  Illinois, 
the  Mormons  and  their  neighbors 
traded  charges  of  violence,  theft, 
depredation.  Each  accused  the  oth- 
er of  hurning  barns,  stealing  and 
plundering.  But  Missouri  was  big 
and  the  Mormons  relatively  few, 
so  they  were  banished  and  fled  to 
Illinois,  settling  first  in  Quincy, 
then  establishing  their  kingdom  in 
Nauvoo. 

But  Missourians  continued  to 
charge  the  Mormons  with  Missouri 
crimes.  In  the  summer  of  1840  a 
party  from  Tully,  Mo.,  crossed 
the  river,  went  into  the  woods 
along  the  bottoms  near  Nauvoo,  as 
if  they  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  doing,  and  seized  a  party  of 
four  Mormons,  bound  them  and 
carried  them  back  across  the  riv- 

The.  explanation  was  that  those 
captured  had  stolen  salt  and  iron 
and  other  goods  from  Tully,  and 
were  guilty  because  in  the  woods 
near  the  scene  of  their  capture. 
the  Missourians  had  found  a  cache 
of  the  stolen  goods. 

The  Mormons  later  claimed  it 
was  a  frame-up,  which  it  appeared 
in  fact  to  be,  but  this  didn't  help 
the  poor  victims,  who  were  tied 
to  trees  and  brutally  whipped  un- 
til they  "confessed."  An  aged  mem- 
ber of  the  Mormon  group  was  re- 
ported released  unharmed,  and  one 
of  his  scourged  companions  es- 
caped, the  other  two  being  impri- 
soned. 

*  ■)!■    * 

ONE  OF  SEVERAL  writs  for 
the  arrest  of  Joseph  Smith  was 
then  issued  by  the  governor  of 
Missouri  and  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Illinois.  Also  sought  was  Sidney 
Rigdon.  Illinois  authorities  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  the  Mis- 
souri vigilantes,  and  an  exchange 
was  proposed. 

Governor  Carlin  reportedly 
turned  over  the  writ  to  the  sheriff 
of  Hancock  county,  but  the  sheriff 
said  he  was  unable  to  locate  those 
named,    and   the   matter  rested. 

In  June,  1841,  Joseph  Smith 
with  General  Bennett  and  Hyrum 


Smith,  journeyed  to  Quincy  on 
business.  Joseph  called  on  Gover- 
Carlin,  who  received  him  po- 
litely but  coolly,  the  Whig  re- 
ported, 

No  sooner  had  the  Smiths  and 
Bennett  left  town,  than  the  gov- 
ir  ordered  the  sheriff  to  serve 
Smith  with  the  writ.  The  sheriff's 
deputies  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
ary  Mormons,  apprehended 
them  near  Lima  and  returned  Jo- 
seph to  the  Quincy  jail. 

The  Whig  took  a  dim  view  of 
the  proceedings,  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Mormons  but  for 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Mis- 
souri charges  against  them,  and 
because  the  governor  seemed  to 
have  dallied  so  long. 

*  *    * 

A  FEW  DAVS  after  the  arrest, 
Judge  Douglas,  then  holding  court 

Warren  county,  arrived  in  Quin- 
cy on  the  steamboat  Monsoon.  He 
was  immediately  applied  to  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  order  to 
try  the  validity  of  the  governor's 
writ.  Douglas  granted  the  writ 
and  the  next  week  found  the  gov- 
ernor's writ  to  be  invalid.  It  was 
but  one  of  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, to  hold  Smith  or  other 
Mormons  in  jail.  Ultimate  success 
for  Smith's  enemies  came  when  he 
and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  mur- 
dered by  a  mob  in  Carthage  in 
1844. 

The  doctrine  of  polygamy  an- 
nounced while  the  Mormons  were 
still  in  Nauvoo  brought  forth  the 
condemnation  of  Douglas  after  he 
left  Quincy,  a  position  some  found 
hard  to  reconcile  with  his  refusal, 
on  grounds  of  individual  moral 
freedom,  to  interfere  with  one 
man's  enslaving  of  another. 

*  #    * 
MOST  OF     the     cases     before 

Judge  Douglas  were  civil  matters 
involving  land  and  estates.  Oc- 
casionally those  charged  ^ 
criminal  offenses  appealed  before 
him  but  there  were  no  very  ex 
citing  trials  during  his  tenure. 

He  entered  his  own  records  ii 
the  court's  hooks  and  sicmed  hi: 
name  to  them.  The  signature 
varied  a  great  deal,  from  a  small, 
cramped  style  to  a  broad  flourish 
when  court  adjourned!  During  the 
time  he  was  in  Quincy  he  dropped 
one  "s"  from  the  end  of  his  name. 

KNOWN    TO     DRINK     rather 

heavily  when  under  pressure, 
Douglas  was  reported  to  have 
signed   the  pledge   in   April.    1842. 


According  to  the  Whig  editor,  who 
was  a  fervent  temperance  worker, 
the  judge  became  a  Washingtonian 
by  taking  the  pledge  at  a  meeting 
In  Lewistown.  The  Washingtonians 
took  their  name  from  old  George, 
who  allegedly  drank  hard  liquor 
sparingly.  The  Whig  reported  this 
development  without  comment. 

In  at  least  one  case,  Douglas  is 

reported- to  have  reversed  his  own 

decision.     He    ruled     in    Hancock 

county,  in  the  case  of  Warren  vs. 

Nexsen,  as  circuit  judge,  and  then. 

tting  on  the  supreme  court  bench, 

rote,  delivered  and  concurred  in 

n  opinion  reversing  that  of  the 

lower  court! 

What  he  did  out  of  court  in  the 
brief  stretches  of  time  he  spent  in 
Quincy  is  not  certain.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  his  grandson,  Robert 
Douglas,  said  the  only  hobby  of  his 
illustrious  forebear  was  exten- 
reading  in  history  and  poli- 
of  political  is- 


You  Bought  Your  Paper 
And  Took  Your  Choice 


of  the  Ottawa  debate,  the  Gales- 
burg  paper  lambasted  the  Times' 
report,  charging  180  mutilations; 
"sentences  dropped  out  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
sense;  many  are  transposed  so  as 
to  read  wrong  end  first,  many  are 
made  to  read  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  orator's  intention,  and  the 
whole  aim  has  been  to  blunt  the 
keen  edge  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  wit,  to 
mar  the  beauty  of  his  most  elo- 
quent passages,  and  make  him 
talk  like  a  booby,  a  half-witted 
numbskull." 

As  the  camnaign  proceeded  the 
discrepancies  between  partisan  re- 
ports diminished. 

The  Whig  noted,  however,  that: 
"Douglas  carries  around  with  him 
a  reporter  by  the  name  of  Sheri- 
dan, whose  business  it  is  to  garble 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
amend  and  elaborate  those  of 
Douglas,  for  the  Times.  As  al- 
most everybody  present  on 
Wednesday  could  hear  Mr.  Lin- 
coln distinctly  and  not  a  hundred 
in  the  crowd  could  understand 
Douglas,  we  are  curious  to 
the  report  that  this  fellow  Sheri- 
dan will  give  of  the  speeches.  Our 
word  for  it,  he  will  serve  his 
master  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  lie  about  the  whole  proceed- 
ing." 

In  reporting  the  debates  the 
aim  of  both  sides  was  undeviating. 
According  to  the  Times,  Douglas 
was  invariably  the  victor  and  Lin- 
coln a  miserable  failure,  while  the 
Press  and     Tribune     with     equal 
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aplomb  reversed  the  positions. 

The  Illinois     Journal     reported 
the  predebate  exchange  at  Spring- 
field,   saying   Lincoln    had    "nobly 
and  triumphantly     sustained     the 
cause  of  a  free  people,"  while  the 
two-hour  speech  of  Douglas  "was 
adroit   and  plausible  but  had  not 
e  marble  of  logic  in  it." 
By  October     the     Journal     was 
[•King  that  Douglas  was   "f^'se. 
brusque,  haughty,  and  imperative, 
his  voice  somewhat  shrill,  manner 
positive,  now  faltering,   now  wild 
with  excess  of  madness,  He  is  a 
very  tyrant." 

According  to  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  Lincoln  at  Ottawa  was 
"writhing  in  the  powerful  grasn 
of  an  intellectual  giant.  His 
soeech  amounted  to  nothing.  .  . 
There  were  no  straightforward 
assertions  and  logical  conclusions 
such  as  fall  from  the  lips  of 
Douglas." 

To  the  New  York  Post  cor- 
respondent Lincoln  appeared,  in 
the  same  debate,  "clear,  concise 
and  logical,  his  language  is  elo- 
quent and  at  perfect  command. 
He  is  altogether  a  more  fluent 
speaker  than  Douglas,  and  in  all 
the  arts  of  debate,  fully  his 
equal." 

So  it  went : 

Douglas— "The  great  Champion, 
and  the  invincible  defender  of 
the  rights,  liberties  and  institu- 
tions of  a  free  people.  .  .  electri- 
fied the  crowd." 

Lincoln— "Beginning  to  get  very 
blue  about  his  chops.  .  .  driven 
almost  to  desperation.  .  .  may  as 
well  hang  up  his  hat";  described 
as  biting  his  nails,  glaring  angrily. 
sulking,  shamed,  beaten,  raving. 


Douglas— "Face  livid  with  pas- 
;ion  and  excitement.  All  his  plans 
had  been  demolished,  himself 
placed  in  the  criminal's  box.  .  .  he 
resembled  a  wild  beast.  .  .  would 
give  a  year  off  the  end  of  his  life 
f  he  could  escape  meeting  Lin- 
coln at  the  next  6  discussions. 
.  .  .  the  whole  speech  was  de- 
livered in  a  coarse,  vulgar, 
boisterous  style." 

Lincoln — "High-toned  and  hon- 
orable, bold,  pungent  and  power- 
fid." 

*  *  * 
THE  MULTIPLE  "head"  on  a 
Chicago  Times  reoort  of  the  Ot- 
tawa debate :  "Lincoln  Breaks 
Down — Enthusiasm  of  the  People 
—The  Battle  Fought  and  Won— 
Lincoln's  Henri  Fails  H>m— Lin- 
coln Fails  All  Over!  The  Peo- 
Dle  Refuse  to  Support  Him!— 
The  Penole  Laugh  at  Him!  — 
Dougl-s  the  Champion  of  the  Peo- 
ple!— Douglas  Skins  the  'Living 
Do"'— The  'Dead  Lion'  Frightens 
the  Canine.  —  Do""las  'Trotting' 
T  inco'n  Out.  —  Douglas  'Con- 
cludes' on  Abe!" 

By  the  end  of  the  Ottawa  de- 
bate, according  to  the  Times,  Lin- 
coln, had  "suffered  severely:  al- 
ternately burning  with  fever  and 
then  suddenly  chilled  with  shame 
his  respiratory  organs  had  be 
come  obstructed,  his  limbs  got 
cold,  and  he  was  unable  to  walk. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Republican 
marshal  called  half  a  dozen  men 
who,  lifting  Lincoln  in  their  arms, 
carried  him  along." 

Seen   through    the   eyes   of    the 
Chicago  Journal,  the  outcome 
somewhat  different.     "Since 


The  Little  Giant  had  other  in- 
volvements, however.  In  Spring- 
field he  joined  the  Masons,  in  1840. 
became  junior  warden  of  lodge  No. 
4.  according  to  his  biographer, 
George  Fort  Milton.  He  became  a 
Master  Mason  and  secured  the 
Mark  degree.   In  Quincy   he   was 

arded  the  past  most  excellent 
and  Royal  Arch  degree,  and  at- 
tended meetings  regularly 

Raised  a  Congregat  ionalist. 
Douglas  attended  several  of  Peter 
Cartwright's  Illinois  revivals,  if 
was  said,  but  was  often  wroth  with 
wearers  of  the  cloth  for  their  po- 
litical pronouncements  and  involve- 
ments. There  appears  to  be  no  rec- 
ord of  his  attending  Quincy 
churches. 

Still  shrouded  in  mystery  is 
Douglas'  ecclesiastical  status  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  rites 
were  conducted  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  full  canonical 
garb,  which  would  indicate  Doug- 
las* membership  in  that  church. 
There  were,  however,  divergent 
accounts  of  the  funeral,  and  there 
is  no  known  record  of  conversion 
and  Catholic  baptism. 

Adele  Douglas,  bis  second  wife, 
was  a  Catholic,  and  Douglas  con- 
sented to  the  Catholic  baptism  and 
training  of  his  sons.  While  on  his 
deathbed  his  wife  summoned  Bis- 
hop Duggan,  leading  prelate  of  the 
district,  Milton  reports,  to  comfort 
the  dying  man. 

In  28  years  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas  cut  the  widest  swath 
through  Illinois  politics  that  has 
ever  been  cut.  He  was  the  most 
colorful  and  for  a  time  the  most 
powerful  senator  Illinois  ever  sent 
to  congress.  Like  many  another 
little  man  in  history,  he  rode  tall 
in  the  saddle,  leaving  his  mark  in 
Quincy.  Illinois,  and  the  nation. 

flailing  Senator  Douglas  received 
at  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  we  sug- 
gest that  his  friends  hereafter 
address  him  as  the  late  Mr.  Doug- 
las." 

Douglas,  it  was    said,     "became 

i  exhausted  in  speaking,  upon  a 
recent  occasion,  that  his  friends 
had  to  hold  him  up  on  the  stand. 
He  was  in  as  sad  a  way  as  the 
poor  dog  that  was  so  feeble  as  to 
have  to  lean  against  the  fence  to 
bark." 

At  Galesburg  Douglas  "actually 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  .  .  It  may 
have  been  the  milk  that  he  im- 
bibed while  sojourning  in  Egypt, 
but  the  general  belief  was  that  it 
foam."  He  "attempted  a  half- 
hour's   reply,   but    all    he   d-d    was 

>  roar,  fume,  slobber  and  fret." 
Douglas,  said  the  Quincy  Whig. 

s  as  much  a  blackguard  as  he  is 
demagogue,  and  scarceK-  has  an 
equal    in    either   respect." 

After  the  second  debate  at 
Freeport,  the  Times  reported  that 
the  occasional  showers  and  the 
forceful  blows  of  Douglas  had  a 
terrible  effect  on  Lincoln.  "He 
lost  all  his  natural  powers,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  whenever  he 
moved  about  the  stand  there  was 
a  leak  from  the  roof  or  elsewhere 
The  leak  seemed  to  he  confined  to 
the  spot  where  Lincoln  stood." 

The  Republican  press  said 
Douglas  threw  mud  in  great  hand- 
fuls. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the 
Press  and  Tribune  concluded:  "No 
fact  has  been  more  apparent  in 
the  canvass  than  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  more  than  a  match  for 
his  opponent.  In  all  the  elements 
of  statesmanship,  in  close,  com- 
pact, logical  argument,  in  gentle- 
manly amenity,  in  control  of  his 
temper  under  the  severest  provo- 
cation, in  an  unfailing  fund  of 
good  nature— in  every  quality,  in 
short,  that  commends  itself  to  the 
approbation  of  the  better  nature 
of  man  on  every  occasion  he  has 
loomed  above  Mr.  Douglas,  im- 
measurably his  superior." 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  BANK  has  Pioneered 

Modern  and  Friendly  Banking  Service  In  Quincy! 


BANKING 


Was  Different 


Years  Ago 

Banking  in  the  days  of  Lincoln  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
present  day  banking  facilities  offered  today! 

Money  and  valuables  were  kept  in  buried  cans,  mat- 
tresses, cupboards  and  out  of  the  way  places.  Banks  were 
few  and  roads  unimproved.  Business  transactions  were 
made  in  cash  and  notes  were  crude  instruments.  Collateral 
was  difficult  to  secure. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BANK  .  . .  THE  FIRST! 

•  Installed      the     First     Drive-In     Window      in 
Quincy 

•  Installed    the    First     Walk-Up      Window  ,    m 
Quincy 

•  Offered  the  First  All-Weather,  Covered  Bank 
Parking  Lot  in  Quincy  for  our  customers. 

•  Installed  the  First  Commercial  "heat  Pumps" 
In  Quincy 

•  Installed    the    First     Post  ionic     Bookkeeping 
machine  in  Quincy 

•  Made  available  the  First  off-lhe-street  park- 
ing facilities  for  our  customers. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BANK 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Leadership  through    Personal   Service 


MEMBER   FEDERAL   DEPOSIT   INSURANCE   CORPORATION 


Rare  Painting  of  Douglas     The  Dred  Scott  Decisions 


One  of  the  few  known  oil  paint- 
ings of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  re- 
produced on  Page  3  of  this  Cen- 
tennial Edition.  It  shows  the  sen- 
ator in  his  late  years,  and  "is  the 
property  of  Wayne  C.  Townley. 
prominent  Bloomington  attorney, 
president  of  the  McLean  County 
Historical  society  and  Douglas 
student.  The  original  painting 
hangs  in  Mr.  Townley's  office. 

On  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Town- 
ley  will  present  a  reproduction  of 
the  Douglas  painting  to  the  Ad- 
ams County  Bar  association  in 
ceremonies  in  the  circuit  court 
room. 

There  are  four  similar  paintings 
of  Douglas,  the  Townley  portrait, 
one  owned  by  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical society,  another  by  the  Illi- 
nois state  historical  library  and 
by  the  Kansas  State  Histor- 


al  i 


ety. 


probably  the  work  of 
Louis  O.  Lussier.  or  Lasseur, 
painted  in  Illinois  before  the  Civil 
war,  perhaps  from  a  photograph. 

In  a  booklet  published  last  year 
by  Mr.  Townley,  Dr.  Robert  Taft 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "It  is  my  guess 


No.  1  Issue 
Of  the 
Was  Mud 


Day 


I  IKE  all  events,  no  matter  how 
J  deep  a  mark  they  make  on 
human  affairs,  the  debates  ended, 
the  campaign  ended,  and  winter 
set  in.  When  the  excitement  of  the 
big  day  was  only  something  more 
to  be  talked  about,  there  remained 
common  things  and  vexing  prob- 
lems. It  was  in  these,  not  in  the 
volume  or  color  of  its  debate-day 
pageantry,  that  the  city  revealed 
itself.  In  streets,  for  instance,  and 
buildings  and  land, 

In  the  midst  of  its  own  industrial 
revolution.  Quincy  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  muddy  roads  and 
muddy  feet,  but  it  was  on  the  way. 
In  1858  the  frontier  had  moved 
west,  but  not  the  rains. 

That  November  the  Whig  editor 
wrote:  "For  a  week  now  we  hav 
had  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
rainy  days.  It  is  dirty  above  and 
below — clouds  and  mist  over  head, 
and  mud  and  water  under  foot 
Many  of  the  roads  are  impassable 
to  loaded  wagons,  and  but  few 
farmers  have  come  into  town  late- 
ly. Business  is  consequently  dull." 
A  few  days  later  he  wrote:  "We 
have  never  seen  our  streets  in  a 
worse  condition  than  at  present, 
The  mud,  in  some  places,  is  knee 
deep  to  horses;  and  the  way  those 
walking  the  streets  are  bespat- 
tered by  the  vehicles  is  anything 
but  comfortable." 

For  years  the  best  way  from  the' 
bluff  to  the  river  was  a  sort  of 
path  cutting  diagonally  from  Third 
and  Hampshire  to  Front  and  Ver- 
mont. By  1857  seven*  streets  were 
passably  graded  from  the  top  of 
the  bluff  to  the  river  —  Broadway, 
Vermont,  Hampshire,  Maine,  State, 
Delaware  and  Jersey. 


that  all  three  portraits  (the  Chi- 
cago, Springfield  and  Kansas  oils) 
were  painted  after  a  Douglas 
photograph  about  the  time  of  his 
death."  Dr.  Taft  did  Douglas  re- 
search in  Quincy  two  years  ago. 

Judge  Mark  Delahay,  distant 
relative  of  Lincoln,  friend  and 
early  supporter  of  Douglas,  seems 
to  have  owned  two  of  the  paint- 
ings. 

Lussier,  the  artist,  moved  about 
Illinois  and  lived  in  many  places. 
He  probably  was  in  Peoria  about 
1865.  In  one  small  town,  where  he 
couldn't  pay  his  board  bill,  he  left 
one  of  the  Douglas  paintings. 
promising  to  redeem  it.  He  never 
did,  and  the  hotel  keeper  took  it 
to  Kansas,  where  eventually  it  be- 
came property  of  the  Kansas  His- 
torical society. 

Mr.  Townley's  interest  in  Doug- 
las stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
Douglas'  first  public  office,  state's 
attorney,  took  him  to  Blooming- 
ton,  which  in  1834  was  in  the 
First  circuit,  a  large  area  reach- 
ing from  Calhoun  and  Pike  to  Mc- 
Lean. Douglas  also  had  a  law  of- 
fice in  the  old  McLean  court 
house,  in  partnership  with  George 
F,  Markley. 

Debates  Called 
Demagoguery 

Not  everyone  thought,  in  1858, 
that  the  debates  were  worthy  of 
the  office  or  the  issues. 

After  the  fourth  debate  the  Cin 
innati  Commercial  declared 
Few  debates  less  dignified  in 
their  external  manifestations  or 
containing  so  little  that  was  wor- 
to  be  remembered  have  fallen 
under  out  observation.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  anything  more 
illegitimate  than  a  public  canvass 
before  the  people  by  gentlemen 
seeking  as  rival  candidates  an  of- 
fice that  is  not  in  the  popular 
gift." 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  an  editor  wrote: 
"The  whole  country  is  disgusted 
with  the  scene  now  exhibited  in 
the  state  of  Illinois." 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  "a 
pair  of  depraved,  blustering,  mis- 
chievous, lowdown  demagogues," 
the  Washington  Union  decided. 


TTVRED  Scott  can't  su*  for 
-"-^freedom!  Dred  Scott  is  prop- 
erty, not  person!  The  Missouri 
Compromise  is  unconstitutional ! 
Slavery  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the 
territories!  These  are  the  up- 
shots of  a  complicated  set  of  de- 
cisions delivered  by  the  United 
States  supreme  court  in  March, 
8577.  challenged  by  Lincoln,  de- 
fended by  Douglas. 

The  case  was  known  as  San- 
ford  vs.  Scott.  In  1836  Dr.  John 
Emerson,  an  army  surgeon,  moved 
to  Fort  Snelling  in  the  Wisconsin 
territory  from  St.  Louis.  With 
him  went  his  slave  Dred  Scott. 
The  next  year  Emerson  and  his 
slave  returned  to  Missouri,  Scott 
apparently  making  no  protest.  Six 
years  later  Dr.  Emerson  died  and 
Scott  became  the  property  of  his 
widow.  In  1846  Dred  Scott 
brought  suit  in  a  Missouri  court 
to  gain  his  freedom  on  the  grounds 
that  having  been  taken  onto  free 
soil  he  was  thereby  made  a  free 


RIDGES  AND    GULLIES 

crossed  the  city  win 
sioners  laid  it  out  in  1825,  and 
streets  followed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  them.  Grades  for  several  streets 
were  established  in  1839,  the  year 
the  first  street  in  the  city 
macadamized  at  a  cost  of  $3.62^ 
per  running  foot,  with  an  addition- 
al $1  per  foot  for  curbing.  That 
forerunner  of  the  modern  highway 
was  a  strip  25  feet  wide  down  the 
center  of  Hampshire  from  Third 
to  Front. 

Ouce  they  got  started  rolling 
out  sidewalks  it  was  hard  to  stop. 
No  less  than  33  miles  of  them  were 
found  to  have  been  laid  by  1847 — 
more,  John  Tillson  wrote,  than  the 
city  really  needed.  Most  of  the 
walks  were  12  feet  wide,  some 
were  16  feet  wide.  Downtown 
walks  were  built  of  huge  stone 
slabs,  and  crosswalks  at  street  in- 
tersections were  paths  of  stepping- 
stones  laid  in  the  "pavement." 

Open  ravines     and     stone-lined 
gutters  were  the  city' 
tern,  while  water  was  drawn  from 
wells  or  stored   in   cisterns. 

House  numbering,     a     complete 
muddle  by  1857,  was  thrown  intc 
utter   confusion  by  the  city  coun- 
first   effort  to  straighten    it 


erally  been  numbered  from  Front 
street,  or  Water  street  as  it  was 
early  called,  with  no  system,  and 
no  attention  paid  to  blocks. 

By  council  action  in  1857,  east 
and  west  numbering  was  to  begin 
at  Front  with  a  number  advance 
every  25  feet.  North  and  south 
numbering  was  to  follow  two 
separate  systems,  one  using  Broad- 
way as  base  and  the  other  using 
State.  When  this  intended  un- 
tangling produced  chaos  instead, 
part  of  it  was  modified;  the  dual 

h-south    base    was    abandoned 
and    Maine    street    established 
the  starting  point.  A  street  address. 

iss  accompanied  by  the  number 
of  doors  from  some  point  of  ref- 
erence,    an     intersect]' 
prominent  building,  was    next    to 
worthli 

The  Dick  brothers  paid  $15,000 
in  1857  for  property  at  Ninth  and 
York,  intending  to  build  a  brewery. 
And  the  Quincy  and  Toledo  rail- 
road to  be  built  between  Camp 
Point  and  Meredosia  reached  Mt. 
Sterling,  occasioning  a  celebration. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  city 
property  that  year  was  a  respect- 
able $3,020,895. 


*     * 


A  BUSINESS  directory  pub- 
lished in  the  Herald  in  August. 
1858,  listed  three  importers  of 
liquors  and  cigars,  nine  law  firms, 
three  physicians,  three  banking 
houses,  three  druggists,  two  hard- 
ware dealers,  three  jewelers,  four 
groceries — retail  and  wholesale, 
me  produce  firm,  three  forwarding 
_nd  commission  merchants,  three 
dry  goods  merchants,  five  tailors' 
and  clothing  stores,  two  book 
stores,  four  boot  and  shoe  stores, 
two  carriage  manufacturers,  One 
livery  stable,  two  music  stores, 
three  dentists,  two  stove  manu- 
facturers two  book  binderies, 
three  insurance  agents,  four  ho- 
tels (the  St.  Charles  on  the  north 
side  of  Hampshire  on  the  square: 
Adams  House  on  Hampshire  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh;  the 
Broadway  hotel  at  Front  and 
Broadway,  and  the  Quincy  House 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
square),  three  lumber  dealers,  two 
hat  and  cap  manufacturers,  four 
saddlers  and  harness  makers,  one 
coppersmith,  two  daguerreotypists, 
two   marble    yards,    one    engraver 


In  similar  cases,  courts  had 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 
Slavery  was  prohibited  in  terri- 
tory north  of  36-30  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Missouri,  so  the  court 
ruled  in  favor  of  Scott.  But  the 
Missouri  supreme  court  upset  the 
decision,  claiming  Scott's  volun- 
tary return  to  a  slave  state  can 
celled  his  freedom  and  reinstated 
his  slavery. 

#    #    * 

WHAT  HAPPENED  thereafter 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Dr. 
Emerson's  widow  married  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Chaffee,  said  to  be  a 
Know-Nothing  and  an  abolitionist. 
They  could  simply  have  set  Scott 
and  his  family  free,  but  chose  in- 
stead to  carry  the  case  to  the  su- 
preme court.  Some  have  argued 
a  deliberate  attempt  to 
subvert  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
Others  have  held  it  was  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  clear  up  an  im- 
portant legal  point.  Involved  was 

question  of  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship. Scott  was  a  resident  of  Mis-   the 

and  his  latest  master,  Mrs. 
Chaffee's  brother,  John  F.  A.  San- 
ford,  was  a  resident  of  New  York. 

Ostensibly,   the   issue   was   Dred 
Scott's    freedom,    while    legally    it 
a  question  of  residence — could 
tizen  of  Missouri  sue  a  citizen 
of  New  York  in  a  Missouri  court? 

Sanford  claimed  in  federal  court 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction 

merchants  and  artisans  were  not 
listed. 

Unlisted  in  the  Herald  directory 
were  hoop  skirt  manufacturers, 
makers  of  coffee  and  space  mills, 
carpet  bag  makers,  foundries,  a 
tannery,  a  woolen  mill.  They  too 
were  here. 

Monday,  Nov.  3,  1858,  the  Whig 
editor  noted  progress  in  new  build- 
ing during  the  year  then  waning, 
and  said  it  was  considerable,  "not 
withstanding  the  'hard  times'  and 
scarcity."  Buildings  had  been 
constructed  all  over  the  city. 
Among  the  finest,  he  said,  was  one 
built  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Maine  by  Messrs.  Flachs 
&  Merssman. 

The  corner  room  was  to  be  oc- 

ipied  by  Flachs  &  Co.  banking 
house.  A  store  room  was  also  on 
the  first  floor,  and  on  the  second 
floor  were  several  apartments  to 
be  rented  as  offices.  On  the  third 
floor  was  a  hall,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  city,  measuring  48  Va 
feet  in  width,  94  feet  in  length, 
and  24  feet  floor-to-ceiling.  It 
would  seat,  with  galleries  on  three 
sides  between  1,400  and  1,500  peo 
pie.  the  Whig  estimated.  A  "sup- 
per room"  and  a  dressing  room 
were  attached  to  the  hall, 
third  and  fourth  stories." 

"The  architecture  of  the  building 
is  in  the  Norman  style,"  the  Whig 
reported,  "and  is  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  mechanical  skill  of  the 
architect  and  builders.  It  is  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  and  worthy 
to  face  the  fine  block  of  Messr. 
Flagg  &  Savage." 


since  Scott  was  not  a   citizen  of 
Missouri  as  alleged,  but  an  Afri- 
in  slave.    He  was  upheld  and  the 
ise  went  to  the  highest  tribunal. 
The  supreme  court  was  to  de- 
de  if  it  had  jurisdiction  to  hear 
Scott's  appeal.   At   issue   was    the 
tizenship   of   a   Negro.   To   what 
extent  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri      Compromise     was      in- 
volved, interpreters  differ.  North- 
ern investigators  tend  to  conclude 
t  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case 
at  all,   while   those  on  the  South 
have  held  it  material  to  the  case. 
There  was  some  surprise,  at  any 
rate,  when  James  Buchanan  in  his 
inaugural  address  predicted  that  a 
pending    supreme    court    decision 
was  going  to  clear  up  the  vexing 
question    posed    by    the   Nebraska 
bill  and  50  years  of  legislative  and 
judical  debate. 

TWO  DAYS  after  Buchanan 
spoke,  Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooke 
Taney  dropped  his  judicial  bomb. 

The  first  question,  said  Taney, 
is  "can  a  Negro,  whose  ancestors 
were  imported  into  this  country, 
and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  political  community 
formed  and  brought  into  existence 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  become  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
ledges  and  immunities  guaranteed 
by  that  instrument  t 
citizen?" 

To  find  the  answer  Taney 
turned  to  the  Constitution  and  de- 
clared that  when  as  it  was  framed 
Negroes  were  regarded  "as  beings 
of  an  inferior  order  and  alto- 
gether unfit  to  associate  with  the 
white  race,  either  in  social  or  polit 
ical  relations,  and  so  far  inferioi 
that  they  had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to 
spect;  and  that  the  Negro  might 
justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to 
slavery  for  his  benefit.  He  was 
bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as 
an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise 
and  traffic,  whenever  a  profit 
could  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion 
was  at  that  time  fixed  and  uni- 
tized  portion  of 


vhite 


So  the  first  blast  was  that  Dred 
Scott  could  not  have  been,  and 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri  or 
any  other  state  and  so  could  not 
legally  sue  for  his  freedom  or  for 
anything   else   under   the   sun. 

NOW,  HOW  ABOUT  the  free- 
territory  argument?  Didn't  being 
on   free   soil,    where    slavery    was 


prohibited,     actually    make    Dred 
Scott  a  freeman? 

No,"  said  the  judge  and  four  of 
colleagues.  For  one  thing,  no- 
citizen  Scott  is  a  piece  of  property 
which  the  Constitution  aims  to 
owner  keep  safe  and 
sound.  Just  as  congress  cannot 
intervene  arbitrarily  between  a 
nd  his  property  in  a  state, 
so  it  cannot  in  a  territory. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  com- 
promise line  of  1820— to  good  old 
36-30  which  everyone  for  34  years 
had  regarded  as  the  dividing  line 
between  slavery  and  freedom?  It 
wiped  it  out  completely,  as  an  un- 
constitutional federal  infringe- 
ment of  individual  property  rights. 
But,  it  was  protested,  didn't  the 
Constitution  give  congress  power 
to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  territories 
other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States?  Yes,  Taney  re- 
plied, but  the  word  "territory"  re- 
ferred only  to  the  territory  then 
held  by  the  United  States,  not  to 
territory  subsequently  obtained. 

There  were  seven  opinions  al- 
together, and  it  took  two  days  to 
deliver  them  all.  Curtis'  dissent- 
ing opinion  was  50  pages  long.  For 
years  students  of  the  law  argued 
about  what  the  court  really  de- 
cided, pitting  one  part  of  the  de- 
cision against  another  and  en- 
deavoring to  discover  on  which 
points  there  was  five-judge  agree- 
ment. 

The  majority  of  the  court 
seemed  to  agree  that  Dred  Scott 
was  a  slave,  not  a  citizen,  and 
therefore  the  federal  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  that 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  un- 
constitutional. 

*  *  * 
ALMOST  IMMEDIATELY  Dred 
Scott  and  his  family  were  emanci- 
pated by  their  owners.  As  far  as 
the  hard  facts  of  his  own  living 
and  dying  were  concerned,  Scott 
was  already  as  free  as  his  neigh- 
bors and  their  representatives  in 
congresses  and  courts  were  will- 
ing to  let  him  be,  and  the  freedom 
paper  made  as  little  real  differ- 
ence to  him  as  the  voluminous 
and  learned  decisions  his  humble 
person  had  caused  the  nine  jus- 
tices to  compose.  But  to  a  nation 
already  in  turmoil  the  status  of 
Dred  Scott  shocked,  chilled, 
nerved  and  enflamed. 

A  year  later,  Sept.  7,  1858.  Dred 
Scott  died.  The  great  debate,  how- 
ever, raged  on,  and 
men  turned  to  the  sword. 


In  1847  there  were  just  nine 
buildings  between  Twelfth  and 
Twenty-fourth,  while  east  of 
Twenty-fourth,  in  what  was  known 
as  East  Quincy  or  the  Institute, 
there  were  about  a  dozen. 

The  number  of  wards  jumped 
from  three  to  six,  with  12  alder- 
men on  the  council  instead  of  four. 
The  mayor,  city  marshal  and 
aldermen  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple but  other  city  officials  were 
elected  by  the  council  or  appointed 
by  the  mayor. 

A  New  York  Tribune  correspond- 
ent visited  Quincy  in  July,  1858, 
and  wrote  that  he  found  the  city 
"one  of  the  most  desirable  locali- 
ties for  residence  or  business  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  the 
West." 

"The  public  square,"  he  wrote, 
"is  a  gem,  but  it  ought  to  have 
been  much  larger.  In  the  city 
limits  lie  a  tract  of  160  acres  of 
the  best  building  lots  in  the  city. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  was  told 


that  this  property  is  assessed  at 
$500  an  acre  and  ...  it  is  said  to 
be  worth  at  least  $1,000  an  acre, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  double 
that  sum,  which  is  a  comfortable 
increase  on  the  original  govern- 
ment price  of  25  years  ago." 

A  steady  stream  of  immigrants 
swelled  the  city's  pop<ulation. 
Steamboatloads  of  people  from 
Germany  were  arriving  in  the 
1850s.  There  had  been  a  wave  of 
Irish  immigration  in  1839-40,  and 
an  influx  of  Germans  in  the  1830s, 

In  a  dozen  ways  things  were 
changing  and  growing,  but  still 
there  was  the  mud,  ankle  deep  aft- 
er a  rain,  splattering  everything  in 
sight,  reducing  pretty  ladies  to 
tears  and  well-bred  gentlemen  to 
oaths.  And  on  a  dismal  autumn 
day,  a  Quincy  editor  was  sure 
that  the  problem  of  problems  was 
not  the  Nebraska  bill,  slavery  in 
or  out  of  the  territories,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  but  mud,  mud, 
mud.' 

i 


mt.  Houses  and  buildings  had  gen-  I  and  one  dealer  in  iron.      Several 
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THE  CITY  was  expanding. 
Town  limits  in  1834  were  Jeffer- 
son to  the  south,  Vine  to  the 
north  and  Twelfth  on  the  east. 
The  city  then  covered  800  acres 
inhabited  by  700  people.  Un- 
changed when  the  town  became  a 
city  in  1840.  boundaries  were  ex- 
tended to  Eighteenth  from  Broad- 
way to  Jersey  in  1847,  adding  120 
acres.  In  1857  the  northern  limit 
was  pushed  out  to  Locust,  the 
southern  boundary  to  Harrison, 
and  the  eastern  boundary  to  Twen- 
ty-fourth. Most  of  the  addition, 
which  brought  the  city  to  2.500- 
acre  size,  was  wooded  land  or  corn 
fields. 


DOUGLAS      ENSHRINED  — 

The  "Little  Giant's"  statue  in 
front  of  the  Illinois  capitol 
in  Springfield  was  dedicated  the 
same  day  as  Lincoln's.  It  is  the 


work  of   G^bert  P. 
pupil  of  Lorado  Taft,   who  e 
ecuted  the     debate     plaque 
Quincy.  This  shows  Douglas 
the  peak  of  his  career. 


People  Were  Funny  Then  Too; 
It  Showed  in  the  Newspapers 


"OEOPLE  were  funny  long  be- 
-*-  fore  Art  Linkletter  noticed  it. 
The  funniness,  then  as  now,  was 
sometimes  laughable,  sometimes 
quaint,  sometimes  ridiculous,  some- 
times obnoxious,  occasionally  be- 
wildering, and  now  and  then  nol 
funny  at  all. 

The  family  wash  was  usually 
boiled,  100  years  ago,  but  not  al- 
ways in  the  fasiiion  report  cd  in 
the  Quincy  Whig  Aug.  20.  1358. 

"A  lady  recently  told  her  'help' 
newly  arrived  to  boil  the  clothes 
preparatory  to  washing.  Several 
hours  after  she  found  that  the  tea 
kettle  had  been  filled,  and  was  do- 
ing good  service,  hut  slowly,  on 
account    of    its  limited    capacity." 

At  least  one  man  was  unim- 
pressed with  the  devotion  of 
church  members,  in  the  teeth  of 
recurring  revivals  which  swept 
the  country. 

"Taking  the  one  with  the  oth- 
er," said  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 
"I  believe  my  congregation  to  he 
most  exemplary  observers  of  the 
religious  ordinances,  for  the  poor 
keep  all  the  fasts  and  the  rich  all 
the  feasts." 

Perhaps  people  were  less  adverse 
1o  hearing  truth  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  and  General  Cass'  daugh- 
ter didn't  blanch  when  she  read  in 
the  Whiff: 

"The  daughter  of  Gen.  Cass, 
whose  marriage  was  announced  a 
few  days  since,  is  no  chicken.  She 
is  forty  years  old,  and  in  her  wed- 
ding costume  did  not  attempt  to 
imitate  girls  young  enough  to  be 
her  daughters.  She  wore  a  silk 
dress  of  the  color  of  the  ashes  of 
rose,  and  a  ma2arine  blue  bonnet." 

Citizens  were  not  reluctant  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
At  Barry  that  September  one  Reu- 
ben Lock  was  lynched  while 
awaiting  trial  for  horse  theft.  And 
when  fire  destroyed  the  Quincy 
Omnibus  company  stables  a  citizen 
knocked   down    with    a    spanner    a 


fellow  who  cut  a  fire  hose,  and  an- 
other citizen  chased  down  a  loot- 
er, "punished  him  severely  and 
made  him  carry  his  plunder  back," 
the  Whig  reported. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Jim 
Smacks,  who,  said  the  Whig,  "puts 
everything  to  use.  His  wife  has  a 
bald  head,  and  he  straps  his  razor 
on    it — the  scamp!" 

That  year  the  republic  celebrated 
the  82nd  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  church  bells  here 
rang  half  an  hour  at  sunrise,  dur- 
ing the  procession  held  that  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  again  at  sunset. 
Music  was  offered  in  Washington 
square  and  on  the  bluff  between 
Maine  and  York.  An  oration  was 
delivered  by  C.  A.  Warren.  Esq., 
and  P.  A.  Goodwin  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in 
English  and  F.  Flack  read  it  in 
German. 

There  was  a  monkey  circus  and 
a  'Burlesque  Dramatic  Troupe — 
Messrs.  Spalding  &  Rogers — Sig. 
Donett's  great  comic  company  of 
acting  monkeys,  dogs  and  goats— 
laughable  pantomimes,  comic  in- 
terludes, tight  and  slack  rope, 
grand  military  spectacles,  etc.  — 
Beautiful  Young  Ladies."  All  pre- 
sented in  the  elegant  saloon  on 
board  the  Steamer  James  Ray- 
mond. The  same  night  Birch's 
Minstrels  would  entertain  the  pop- 
ulace, offering  "popular  national 
melodies,  operatic  parodies,  duets, 
refrains,  choruses,  instrumental 
music,  favorite  ballads,  northern 
and  southern  eccentricities,  bur- 
lesques, dances,  jigs,  breakdowns, 
and  all  the  various  humors,  in- 
describables  and  conceits  incident 
to  this  kind  of  amusement." 

Dogs  were  dogs — what  else?  The 
city  marshal  appointed  his  deputies 
to  enforce  the  dog  law,  that  big 
political  year,  and  the  Whig 
warned  that  "all  persons  owning 
dogs  in  the  city  had  better  keep 
an  eye  to  them.  The  dog-killer  will 
make   sausage  meat   of  every  one 
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of  them— that  is,  the  dogs  not 
their  owners  —  found  running  at 
large." 

Wages  were  not  high  but  an 
unnamed  person  had  a  time  find- 
ing "a  girl  to  do  the  cocking, 
washing  and  ironing  of  a  small 
fami)v,  to  go  to  Louisiana,  Mo.; 
wages,  $12.50  per  month."  The  ad 
ran  for  weeks. 

Brass-knuckled  in  political  de- 
bate, the  press  was  also  plati- 
tudinous. Sandwiched  between  po- 
litical salvos  the  reader  would 
find  such  sage  observations  as 
this:  "A  cat.  if  she  be  friendly, 
never  approaches  thee  by  a  direct 
course.  No  more  does  the  truth, 
oh  friend,  but  winding  around  thy 
stupidities,  and  rubbing  up  against 
thy  prejudices,  it  reaches  thee 
gently,  and  then,  perhaps, 
scratches". 

Perhaps  every  age  is  the  "age 
of  the  goof-off."  "Young  man,"  the 
Herald  editor  admonished  between 
political  punches,  "pay  attention. 
— Don't  loaf,  don't  call  yourself  a 
loafer,  don't  keep  loafer's  com- 
pany, don't  hang  about  loafing 
places.  Better  work  hard  for  every- 
thing and  board  yourself  than  sit 
around  day  after  day  or  stand  at 
corners  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets.  Better  for  your  own  pros- 
pects— Bustle  about,  if  you  mean 
to  have  anything  to  bustle  about 
for." 

Alongside  a  libelous  attack  on 
a  political  opponent  might:  appear 
a  defense  of  the  Bible  as  "the  book 
for  all,"  as  did  indeed  occur  in 
the  Herald  of  Aug.  6,  1858. 

Who  was  civilizing  whom?  Ac- 
cording to  an  item  in  the  Whig, 
Aug.  20,  1858,  a  white  man  named 
Hamilton  who  lived  on  the  Willow 
river  in  Wisconsin,  treated  his  sis- 
ter and  wife  shamefully  and  brut- 
ally. The  sister  was  "partially  in- 
sane." the  paper  said.  Chippewa 
Indians  camped  near-by  witnessed 
the  brutality.  One  night  a  group 
of  them  went  to  the  Hamilton 
cabin,  summoned  Hamilton,  and 
"treated  him  to  a  ride  on  a  rail. 
after  which  they  divested  him  or 
his  hair  and  whiskers," 


Douglas  Declined 
Slave  Fortune 


THE  first  wife  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  a  slaveholder, 
and  he  could  have  been,  but  de- 
clined. 

Although  Douglas  argued 
mightily,  and  sometimes  with  ob- 
vious intent  to  obscure,  that  slav- 
ery was  defensible  and  not  to  be 
distrurbed  or  retarded  except  by 
local  option,  he  was  at  other 
times  quoted  as  opposed  to 
slavery. 

The  day  after  his  wedding  to 
Martha  Denny  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  his  father-in-law  handed 
him  a  package  of  papers,  telling 
him  it  was  a  wedding  gift.  The 
papers  would  have  given  Douglas 
absolute  deed  to  the  Pearl  River 
plantation  and  all  its  slaves  and 
equipment,  owned  by  Martin, 
easily  worth  $100,000.  it  was  said. 
Douglas  thanked  the  Colonel. 
explained  that  he  was  not  an 
abolitionist,  but  was  a  northerner 
by  birth,  education  and  residence, 
was  totally  ignorant  of  that 
species  of  property  and  therefore 
could  not  accept  the  gift.  The 
next  year  the  Colonel  died  and  the 
plantation  was  left  to  Mrs.  Doug- 
las, with  the  provision  that  she 
eventually  have  the  slaves  sent  to 
Liberia  if  she  was  childless. 
Douglas  was  left  a  small  cash  be- 
quest and  a  fifth  of  the  net  an- 
nual income  of  the  property  as  a 
management  fee. 

In  the  heat  of  debate  on  the 
Nebraska  bill,  authored  and 
pushed  to  passage  by  Douglas,  he 
is  said  to  have  made  this  some- 
what startling  remark  to  a  young 
friend,  George  Murray  McConnel: 
"I  am  not  pro-slavery.  I  think  it 
is  a  curse  beyond  computation,  to 
both  white  and  black.  But  we 
exist  as  a  nation  by  virtue  only 
of  the  Constitution,  and  under 
that  there  is  no  way  to  abolish 
it.  I  believe  that  the  only  power 
that  can  destroy  slavery  is  the 
sword,  and  if  the  sword  is  once 
drawn,  no  one  can  see  the  end." 

Douglas  explained  the  Nebraska 
bill  as  a  step  toward  freedom  be- 
cause slavery  could  "no  longer 
crouch  behind  a  line  which  free- 
dom could  not  cross." 


"I  am  not  willing  to  violate  the 
Constitution  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery,"  he  said,  "for  to  violate  it 
for  one  purpose  will  lead  to  vio- 
lating it  for  other  purposes.  To 
'do  evil  that  good  may  come'  is 
false  morality  and  worse  policy, 
and  I  regard  the  integrity  of  this 
political  union  as  worlh  more  to 
humanity  than  the  whole  black 
race.  Sometime,  without  a  doubt, 
slavery  will   be  destroyed." 

The  vision  which  filled  his  mind 
was  not  the  end  of  slavery  and 
the  restoration  of  human  dignity 
to  an  oppressed  people,  but  a  vast, 
undivided  ocean-bound  nation, 
with  the  Mississippi  valley  at  its 
heart.  f 

In  the  30th  congress  Douglas 
declared :  "There  is  a  power  in 
this  nation  greater  than  either 
the  North  or  the  South  ...  A 
growing,  increasing,  swelling 
power,  that  will  be  able  to  speak 
the  law  to  this  nation,  and  to 
execute  the  law  as  spoken.  That 
power  is  the  country  known  as 
the  great  West— the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  one  and  indivisible 
from  the  gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  stretching,  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  to  the  extreme 
sources  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri 
-  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  There,  sir,  is 
the  hope  of  this  nation — the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  power  that  is  not 
only  to  control,  but  to  save,  the 
Union.  We  furnish  the  water  that 
makes  the  Mississippi,  and  we  in- 
tend to  follow,  navigate,  and  use 
it  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  briny 
ocean.  So  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  intend  to  keep  open  and  en- 
joy both  of  these  great  outlets  to 
the  ocean,  and  all  between  them 
we   intend    to   take   under   our   es-  * 

pecial  protection,  and  keep  and 
preserve  as  one  free,  happy,  and 
united  people.  This  is  the  mission 
of  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  nation  and 
the  continent. 


Thomas  Jefferson:  "The  way.  I 
hope,  is  preparing,  under  the 
auspices  of  heaven,  for  a  total 
emancipation  of  slavery." 


The  State  Street  Store  is  proud  of  its  PROGRESS  .  . .  Serving 
Quincy  and  surrounding  territory  for  4 1  years. 


•  Quincy  Born 

•  Quincy  Owned 

•  Quincy  Operated 


•  Dry  Goods 

•  Clothing 


•  Featuring 

•  Brand  Name 

•  Merchandise 

•  Ready  to  Wear 

•  Shoes 


f$h  fSSI jffi&g 


Eighth   and    S+a+e   Streets 
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ft_     %        At  the  time  of  the 

^^  Lin  com  -  Douglas 

H^>       Debate,  the  found- 

f'     er    of    Quincy-Peo- 

*  ^"^^^^       pies,    Ben   V  a  s  e  n 

was  a  bookkeeper  in  the  insurance 

and  real  estate  office  of  Morton  and 

Nichols  at  510  Maine. 


As  Quincy's  Oldest  Financial  Institution 


SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION 

SALUTES  THE 

Lincoln  -  Douglas  Centennial 


Quincy-Peoples  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion was  founded  only  12  years  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas  waged 
their  historic  debate  in  Quincy.  Quincy-Peo- 
ples is  the  only  financial  institution  in  Quin- 
cy which  then  was  in  business  and  is  still  in 
business  today. 

Quincy-Peoples  was  founded  in  1874  as  the 


Quincy  Building  and  Homestead  Association 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  From  this  modest 
beginning  Quincy-Peoples,  progressing  with 
Quincy,  has  grown  into  an  organization  with 
assets  of  approximately  $25,000,000. 

The  new  home  of  Quincy-Peoples  at  8th  and 
Maine,  built  in  1957,  is  a  true  symbol  of  the 
new  spirit  of  Quincy. 


QUINCY  PEOPLES 

SAYINGS  AND  LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 

8th  and  Mains       •        Phone  BA  3-4050 
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OF  THE  HISTORICAL  LINCOLN  -  DOUGLAS  DEBATE  IN  QUINCY  1858 


DOWNTOWN 

DEPARTMENT 

STORES 

SERVING  THE  TREMENDOUS 

QUINCY  TRADE  AREA 

. . .  325,000  Population 


MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  DOMESTIC  MARKETS 
to  DOWNTOWN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

IN  QUINCY 


During    these    Centennial    Days    . 


1 

| 

S.  5th  St. 

N.  5th  St. 

BLOCK  & 
KUHL 
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WOOLWORTH'S 

SEARS 
ROEBUCK 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD 

&" 

KRESGE 

J.  C.  PENNEY 

S.  6th  St. 

I 

N.  6th  St. 

! 
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QUINCYS 
GOLDEN 
BLOCK 

The  Most  Fabulous 
SHOPPING  AREA 

WITHIN  125  MILES 


MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  WORLD  MARKETS 
ttt  DOWNTOWN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

IN  QUINCY 


.  QUINCYS   DOWNTOWN   DEPARTMENT    STORES    ARE    OFFERING    AN    EXTREMELY    LARGE 
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Qiiincy's  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 


Men  and  women  who  had  heard  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 

1  Quincy  fifty  years  earlier,  grouped  around  the  boulder  in 

Washington  park.  Oct.  13.  1908.  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 

niversary  of  the  historic  affair.  Many  of  those  shown  in 

the  picture  were  but  youngsters  at  the  time,  and  like  Will 

By  CARL  LANDRIM 

T3R0BABLY  no  other  event 
will  ever  be  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Quin- 
cy to  match  that  of  October, 
13.  1858.  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
spoke  in  Washington  park.  Its 
complete  significance  will 
probably  never  be  known,  and 
,ve  know  it  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  this 

en  debates  held 
fall  who  is  to  say  which 
was  the  most  historic  or  im- 
portant? Five  had  been  held 
and  only  one  remained  after 
Quincy.    Whether    the     SMgg 

5  made  by  Quincy  attorney 
Henry  Asbury  were  used  by 
Lincoln  or  not.  and  whether 
one  orator  defeated  the  other 
that  day  in  a  battle  of  words 
matters  not  today.  The  fact  is 
that  it  happened  and  it  hap- 
pened in  .Quincy  and  should  be 
remembered  and  recalled  from 
time  to  time  so  that  all   mav 


Sohm  and  Henry  Bornmann.  sat  in  trees  nearby,  little 
knowing  the  importance  of  what  they  were  hearing.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  boulder  in  this  picture  was  thought  to  be  wrong 
and  was  later  moved  to  the  site  occupied  today  by  the  Lo- 
rado  Taft  plaque. 


Granite  boulder  from  Mill  creek,  dedicated  in  1908  and  used  to  mark  the  site  of  the /Lin- 
coln Douglas  debate  until  bronze  plaque  was  erected  in  1935.  It  now  rests  near  plaque  with 
incised  legend  "Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  Oct.  13,  1858." 


Sc\\\^.Cd-  The  Varied,  Good-Humored  Crowds. 

TUe  next  morning  the  country  people  beguii  t( 
stream  In  for  tin"  twit  meeting,  M'lm'  singly  01 
foot  or  on  hni'sebud;,  or  small  parlies  in  l>n«,'i^ 
or  umu-wugwiw;  others  uiursludhiil  In  solumi 
procession  from  Hie  outljing  towns  or  districts, , 
with  dniinsuiid  baimera,  nnuiyot  Own  hauled  In  tWa  style  lie  answered  Lincoln  s  opeuhiK 
by  maidens  in  wliile  with  truKlu.wl  scarfs,  who  ;  speed..  Hid  voice,  imtunilly  a  strong  baritone, 
reMBseiitedUwOoddessofLlbertyiuulUiedilfer-  «m  forth  n  bourse  mid  roujdi,  at  tunes  even 
eut  states,  and  whose  beauty  wus  admired  by  j  sometluug  likea  bellow  mg  sound,  ill 
every  one,  themselves  included.  There  was  no  an;iy,  dutatoiial  and  delimit.  In  « 
eiidofdi«rii.gui.d>houtii.gund  jostling;  but  in  !  Mist  sentences  he  eliaiged  Lincoln  v 
spite  of  the  excitement  created  by  the  political  hisniuatmus,"  and  then  lie  went  on  v, 
contest  the  crowd  remained  very  good-natured, '  fiown  imqu  his  taw.  UwahJj 
unci  occasional  gibes  ilniig  from  one  side  to  the  ;  clendiing  his  fist,  tveii  moll 
1  other  on  uniform!)  received  with  a  mere  laugh.  1  would  sometime  bring  out  111  n 

The  great  debate,  took  place  in  the  afternoon  on  |  looked 
nn  open  square,  where  a  lmge  pine-board  platform 
bad  been  erected  for  the  committee  of     " 
meats,  the  spenki 
to  have  witli  tlien,.    ...... 

tllivt  miam,  I  argumentation  clear  and  plausible,  and  1, 

In  front  of  it  nuuiy  thousand.,  of  people  were  tin  vigorous  and  exceeding!)  trjing  W  the 
assembled,  la-publicans  and  Democrat  standing  temper  ol  the  assailed  partv  On  the  whole,  lib. 
peaceably  together,  only  challlng  one  another  !  friend*  weiewdl  pleased  with  Ins  perioruiance, 
occasionally  in  a  ■'i.-l-teinpered  way,  As  (lie  '  mid  l* worded  lliiu  with  InaUty  applause, 
champions  arrived,  tbev  were  ik-mmistintively  '  Hut  then  came  Liiiitilif*.  eliding  of  one  l.idf- 
cheered  b\  then  ieaJ^tiv«  adherents.  .  liunr,  In  which  lie  replied  lo  lionglaVs  invan.ent. 

The  presiding  ollicer  agreed  i»»ii  eillrd  Hie  ami  attacks  with  rapier  thrusts  so  skilful  and 
meeting  to  order,  and  announced  tlie  order  <>I  I  piercing,  with  Immoi.ai-.  Moil*  so  uuiuut  and 
proceedings.  .Mr-  i.iuuiln  was  to  open  v.  ill.  a  ;  lelidt.ms,  ami  VitL  ivitt)  lj»™»«"  so  li  to 
speech  of  one  unit.  Senator  Duugl.es  Wits  to  I  serve  as  clinching  argt"""" 
follow  with  a  speech  of  one  lioiu'  and  a  half,  and  I  frequ 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  bi  dose  witli  a  speech  ol  half  an  by  \ 
hour.  auTil 

The  lust  part  of  Lincoln's  opening  speech 
devoted  to  a  lefut. 


Douglas's  Aggressive  Debatii 


j  of  Ids 
■with  "base 
(Villi  a  dark 
inane  uud 
i  inoffensive  things  he 
Lei*  whidi 
....  .J  if  Intended  to  be  offensive,  and  which 
n.iw  and  then  called  forth'  Instead  of  applause 
from  his  friends,   expressions  of  remonstrance 
,  and  the  friends  they  wished  |  from  the  opposition.     Hut  his  sentences  wen: 
I  was  favored  with  a  seat  on  j  well  put  together,  his  [Joints  strongly  made,  Ins 


i-.pl  d-ii-iit 


i^lits  had  said  a 
refutation  may  indeetl 
have  been  required  fur 
the  settlement  of  dispute.) 
points,but  it  did  not  strike 
me  as  niiythlnx  extraor- 
dinary, either  in  form  or 
in  substancv.  Neither 
had  Mr,  Llllouil  any  of 
those  naiuml  advanhiges 
whidi    are    tholigli 


be  % 


<  the 


His 


not  masa-al,— liigh-ki 
and  apt  to  rise  to  a  s 
treble  ill  moments 
bxuUeiueiit,— but  imt 

iiiiutaihlf,  ami  ex.i 
iiiL'h  | H-uet rating.  1  c 
notice  that  every  \ 
hespiike  was  under.- 
at  the  r 


rtttly  broke 

liidi  even   imuiy  of   his  opponents  were 
daway,  while  the  scowl  on  Douglas's  face 
darker  and  darker.    Those  who  now  read 
things  senator  I  the  printed  report  ut  tlrat  speech,  so  lull  of  pointed 
.eetiu-s.     Tlii.i '  Ldlusitms  lo  pei^ous  then  in  the  public  eye  mid  to 
the    liappeiihigs   o£    the 
day,  will   luridly  appre- 
ciate the  effect  its  deliveiy 
produced  on    the    spot. 
But   tlait   has   been  the 
bite    of    imuiy     fiunous 
onitoricul  efforts  to  which 
cold  print  coidd  never  do 

Abraham  Lincoln  luid, 
at  that  period  Indeed,  not 
yet  risen  to  that  woader- 


tlie  v 
gesture  wife 
Uesvviuig  1 
sometimes  i 

would,  totai 
knwsimtlli 


■!,.>.!.,-- 


least,  ' 


lie, 


■eiy  ungiucefvd  i— — . —  

k-uliLL  [iiroe  toapuiur,  bend  hi=    the  syinpaLlu-ti 
■  m, '  lmliire  which  i 


olheii  form  at 
hugely  extem- 
poraneous, an  occasional 
hash  of   the  same  lofty 
and  all  he  said  came  out  with 
i  honest 


i  the  'West,  but  whidi  he  dropped  at  u 

J. 

rua,  however,  in  all  he  said  a  tunc-  of 


peisuasivei 
dden  downward  motion,  i  nature  winch  made  the  listener  feel  as  it  the 
,,,l  1,hl.llll,,meidl|itH--!ilall.aml|s]i1.-al.-erlM.la-.lliim3Haight  in  Ihe  eye  and  took 
iim  withavehcmem-ellial  r.ti^l  !  him  by  the  hand,  .^i)  ing-  "Mj  lueiid,  udiat^l 
v,  and  made  him  liM.k  even  taller  ;  tell  you  is  my  earnest  conviction,"  and"  Oiave  no" 
a  iiLumer  of  enlivcuiiig  a  spw*U  dtiubt  you  think  so  yourself." 
ud  perl  mi's 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  Contrasted. 

lie  iiiipivs.siuii  made  by  the  debate  upon  mi 
ely  imi^u-iiid  ob^ener,  ;md  his  judguienL  of 
two  diainiiions,  would  probably  have  bi'fiii 
1  lunulas  is  c-ertainly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
t*r  ut  m'Klt  reasoning  power,  and  of  forceful 
iuii-1.  Ihit  lie  avoids  moral  |huiiUs  of  view, 
it  is  advisable  to  look  very  carefidly  at  bis 
■luetics  mid  ins  logic,  before  accepting;  what  he 
KM  jiiu  in  believe.  Lincoln  possesses  no  less 
■  ,i  mental  grasp  and  no  liss  N<i>n  u  Kiisonhig 

ly  inuml  imiailae  ;  and  what  he  oll'eis  to  you 
m  hmiest  univictioii  urn  may  with  perfect 
tamv  lal.e  in  In-  such,     (u  short,  you  may 


When 

sessed  great luitund  ability, ami  liad  tlieadvaiihige    j  ^ial1  n'^" 
of  long  and  varied  political  training.    II  is  Strongly 
combative  temperament,  the  i]iiickness  of   his 
'inind,  mid  a  certain  unsLiiipaloiis  daruig  had 
aided   him   in  becoming   the   most   funnidahle 
paihamentan  gladiator  in  O-ugress.     No  debater 
was  more  doughty  in  assertion,  more  skilful  in 
twisting  logic,  inureudiuit  in  meeting  attack  by 
nimble   evasion  or  rapid   counter-attack,  more 
fieive  in  demindation.    lie  was  sportive  U,  thu 
IKiint  of  vulgarity  in  bis  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  of  whom  his  political  career  liad  furnished 
him  a  very  promiscuous  assortment.    Hut  in  bis  . 
discussions  with  his  oppoueuts  he  liked  to  spice      the  offlclal 
his  almost  always  eomptut  and  lucid,  however  ,  BmiaWLcai 

artful,  re-axoi ling  and  bis  vehement  ap|ieals  with 
a  tone  of  overhearing  auperioritj  ami  of  hisiUtiug  i 
pravK-atlon,  ils  if  he  would  say:  '-How-  dare  you  j 
stand  up  against  nie!" 


debate  at   Quincy  was  over,  the 

champions  were  heartily  cheered  by  their  parti- 
sans, the  assemblage  dissolved  peaceably,  the 
brass  bands  began  to  playjignii ^several  of  theiii_ 
within  hearing  u£  "one  another  so.aa  to  fill  the  air 
with  discordant  sounds, -and  the  country  people, 
with  their  banners  and  their  maidens  in  white, 
got  in  motion  to  return  to  their  homes,  each  party, 
no  doubt,  persuaded  that  the  result  of  the  day 
was  in  its  favor.  I  took  my  leave  oE  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  I  was  not  to  meet  bun  again  until  about 
twenty  months  tola-,  as  a  member  ol  a  committee 
of  the  memorable  Chicago  Convention  of  ISliO,  j 
which  carried  to  him  at  his  house  111  Springfield  I 
of  bis  nomination  as  I 
-.uuTidtite  fur  the  presidency.  In 
nalgn  which  followed,  he  and  Douglas 
were  again  opposing  candidates,  and  it  so  hap- 
neied  that  on  March  4,  «r.l,  when  Abraham 
Lu.eol.MWlve.ed  las  hist  imu.gmu.  adilress  Iron, 
the  step,  of  the  Capitol  in  W^l.mgton,  benator 

]  ouSs  stood  near  him  and  held  bis  bat  durmg 

Sreno^     iioumasdied  three  months .tale  r, 
nL  having  pled,M  m.  patHoiic  »PJ2;«'J 

that  of  the  Northern   Democracy,  to  President 

Lincoln  in  detente  of  the  Union. 


LINCOLN 


OXE  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
political  campaigns  1  ever  witnessed  was 
that  Of  Inv,  in  tin-  Mate  of  Illinois. 
Senator  iHuiglas's  term  was  about  to  expire,  and 
lie  was  a  candidate  for  reflection  to  the  Senate. 
The  Republicans  of  Illinois  nominate*!  for  the 
same  office,  a.-  their  candidate,  Abraluun  Lincoln. 
The  Republican  Suite  Committee  of  Illinois 
had  invited  me  to  make  some  si>eeches  in  that 
memorable  wunpaign,  and  given  me  an  appoint-  j 
merit  at  (Juinc)  at  the  time  when  one  of  the 
greatest  il<-kites  between  the  champions  was  to 
take  place  there.  On  the  evening  before  that 
debate,  1  was  on  a  railroad  train  bound  for 
that  town.  The  car  in  which  1  travelled  was 
full  of  men  who  discussed  the  absorbing  questions 
of  the  day  with  great  animation.  A  member  of , 
the  Republican  St. a.-  Committee  accompanied  me 
and  sat  by  my  side. 

All  at  once,   just   after  the   train    had    left   a 
country    station.     1    ob- 
.  servwl  a  meat  commotion 

tunong  my  fellow-travel- 
lers,  many  of  whom  had 
jumped  up  from  their 
Seats  and  pressed  around 
a  tall  man  w  ho  had  just 
entered  the  car.  They 
addressed  him  in  the  must 
familiar  style:  "Hello, 
Abe!  How  are  you?" 
and  mi  on.  And  he 
responded  ill  the  same 
maimer:  "Hood  evening, 
Ken!  How  are  you, 
Joe'.'  (dad  tci  see  yon. 
Dick!"  and  there  was 
much  laughter  at  some 
things  he  said,  which,  in 
the  confusion  of  voices, 
1  could  nut  understand. 
It  was  like  a  meeting  of 
old  village  neighbors. 
"Why,"  said  my  com- 
panion, the  committeeman,  "there's  Lincoln  him- 
self!" He  broke  through  the  crowd  and  intro- 
duced me  to  Abraluun  Lincoln,  w  horn  I  then  saw 
for  thr  first  time. 

I  must  confess  that  1  was  somewhat  startled 
by  his  appearance.  There  he  stood,  overtopping 
by  several  inches  ;dl  those  surrounding  him. 
Although  measuring  a  little  over  six  feet  myself, 
I  Lid,  standing  quite  near  to  him,  to  throw  my 
head  backward  in  order  to  look  into  his  face. 
That  face,  with  its  strong  feature.-,,  its  deep  fur- 
row-, and  its  benignant,  inelanchol)  eyes  is  now 
familiar  to  every  soul  in  this  republic  by  number- 
less pictures.  It  may  lxj  said  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  knows  and  loves  it.  At  that  time 
it  was  clean  shaven,  and  looked  even  more  hag- 
gard and  care-worn  than  later,  when  it  was 
framed  in  whiskers. 

Lincoln's  Uncouth  Appearance. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  somewhat  battered 
"stovepipe"  lurt.  His  lank,  ungainly  body  was 
clad  in  a  rusty  black  dress-coat  with  sleeves  that 
should  have  Ih-ch  longer;  but  his  arms  appeared 
x>  long  tliat  the  sleeves  of  a  "store"  coat  could 
liardl)  haw  been  expected  to  cover  them  all  tin- 
was  down  to  the  wrists.  His  black  trousers,  too, 
pi-nnitt'-l  a  very  full  view  of  his  large  feet.  On 
his  left  arm  he  carried  a  giuj  woollen  shawl, 
which  evidently  served  him  for  an  overcoat  m 
chilly  weather.  His  left  hand  held  a  cotton 
umbrella  of  the  bulging  kind,  and  also  a  satchel 
that  Lire  the  marks  of  long  service.  His  light 
he  had  kept  free  for  liaudsliaking,  of  which  there 
was  no  i-ud  until  everybody  in  tin?  car  seemed  to 
be  -.ii  islied. 

lb-  received  me  very  cordially,  like  an  old 
acquaintance,  having  been  informed  of  what  I 


was  doing  in  the  campaign,  and  we  Nit  down 
together.  In  a  somewhat  high-pitched  but 
pleasant  voice  he  began  to  talk  to  me,  telling  me 
much  about  the  points  he  and  Douglas  hud  made 
in  the  debates  al  different  places,  and  tiUiul  those 
he  was  going  to  make  at  Quincy  on  the  morrow. 
\\  hen.  iii  a  tone  of  perfect  ingenuousness,  he 
asked  me— a  young  beginner  at  that  time  what  1 
thought  about  this  and  that,  I  .should  have  con- 
sidered myself  verj  much  honored  b\  his  confi- 
dence, had  he  permitted  me  to  regard  him  as  a 
ureal  man.  lint  In-  talked  in  so  simple  and 
familiar  a  strain,  and  his  manner  and  homel) 
phrase  were  mi  entirely  Inn'  from  ail)  semblance 
el  self-consciousness  or  pretension  of  superiority, 
that  I  soon  felt  as  if  1  had  known  him  all  my 
life. and  as  if  we  hail  very  long  been  close  friends, 
lie  interspersed  our  conversation  with  all  soils 
of  quaint  stories,  each  of  which  had  a  witty 
point  applicable  to  the  subject  in  hand.  He 
seemed  n>  enjoy,  his  own  jests  in  a  childlike  way, 
lui  Ins  nsuall)  sad-looking  eyes  would  kindle! 
with  a  merrj  twinkle,  and  he  himself  sometimes 
led   in  the   laughter;    and   his  laughter  was  so 

genuine,  heart)  and  contagions  that  nobod)  could 
fail  tu  join  in  iL 

When  we  arrived  at  Quincy,  we  found  a  large 
number  of  friends  waiting  for  him,  and  then. 
was  much  handshaking  and  many  familiar  salu- 
tations again.  Then  the)  got  him  into  a  carriage, 
much  against  his  wish,  for  he  said  that  he  would 
prefer  to  "foot  it  to  Ikowning's,"an  old  friend's 
house  where  he  was  to  have  a  quiet  night.  Hut 
the  night  was  by  no  means  quiet  outside.  The 
crash  of  brass  bands  and  shouts  of  enthusiastic  i 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  cheering  and  hurrah- 
ing for  their  respective  champions,  did  not  cease 
until  the  small  hours. 


THE    LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATE. 

Old   Newspaper   Man   Who   Reported   it 
Gives    His    Impressions. 


(The  Editor  and  Publisher  I 
Mujor  Prank  M.  Daulton,  editor  of 
the  Greene  County  Newsboy  uf  Mar- 
maduke,  Ark.,  reported  In  1858  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  for  the  Quln- 
cy  (III.)  Herald,  and  became  .1  warm 
friend  <»f  both  eminent  statesmen.  The 
major  tells  some  good  stories  of  the 
debates.  H!s  only  regret  Is  that  hu 
didn't  save  his  notes.  • 

•1  had  known  Douglas  for  some  time 
'••'•"'  mj  as  Ignmeni  to  a<  ompanj 
,hr  "'  b  11.  n  ,"  said  Major  Daulton  a 
few  days  ago,  •■hut  I  had  m  v<  r  met 
Lincoln.  The  campaign  was  opened 
in  Springfield  in.  the  summer  of  '68. 
The  daj  before  l  was  Introduced  to 
Lincoln,  and  l  guess,  like  most 
people,  l  faili  d  to  deteel  the  diamond 
in  the  rough.  Knowing  uomethlug  of 
Douglas's  oratorical  power,  1  expressed 
mj  sympathy  at  hia  not  having  an 
opponent    more    worthy   of  his   effort. 

"  "Wait  till  you  In-ar  hint,'  ho  said 
grimly,  -and  maybe  I'll  n.  the  fellow 
your  compassion  is  coming  to.' 

"That  was  a  campaign  the  like  of 
which  ['ve  never  seen,  ana  I've  been 
on  earth  since  1832.  One  of  the  rivals 
would  speak  In  the  forenoon,  and  the 
crowds  stayed  with  "em.  It  required 
.."'.riort  to  listen  to  Douglas  for  three 
hours.  It  was  a  tn  at.  And  Lin<  oil 
though  less  of  an  orator,  said  things 
In  a  sledgehammer  way  that  kept 
you  thinking  so  hard  you  forgot  the 
tilght  of  time.  The  crowds  were  enor- 
mous. 

"Lincoln  and  Douglas  journeyed  over 
the  state  in  railroad  ears,  hacks  and 
farm  wagons  like  two  loving  comrades, 
as  indeed  they  were.  1  never  heard  ;i 
harsh  word  exchang  ..1  between  them. 
Onci  Lincoln  began  his  address  by  say- 
ing: 

'"Fellow   citizens,    wc    have    met    to- 
day   to    take    part    in    the    stoning       of 
Stephen!' 
•They  never  discussed     politics     ex- 


I  CCPt  .}'n,    "'-    Platform.  Both      w  or. 

»i .'..-.. 2/d  »tor,$  fetters  and  thoroughly 
-  fnjoyed  the  social  features  incident  to 
|  their  campaign.      Although  I  was  -  mi 

out  as  a  pari  is  ,n  of  Douglas,  in  tune 
,  i   became  such   an   admirer  of   Lincoln 

tti.it    now   and    thm   some    unconsi    ius 

tribute  to  his  skill  would  creep  into  i  ly 
tS,    though    they   rarely    passed    iik 
censor  al  the  desk. 
.   "ll    *'fa   a    homespun   campaign.   The 

Og  cabin  ami  the  hickory  shirt  were 
.","'•'  i  'Id!     devices.      The  speakers  as 

iKeiy  as  not  appi  ared  In  then-  shirt- 
si'.x.s,  minus  necktie  and  collar  if 
t.e  daj  was  hot.  if  they  had  elabor- 
ated their  ,nu .  Lh<  people  wouldn't 
have  stood    tor   It.       i,    ttas   all   a 

L?£ffnj  '""'   ""    v "   »-ai       i   to  know 

what  the  giants   had   to  say,   not  how 
tne>    looked. 

tvl'lriu;  '"""•'-    ''•  tween   the  two  men 

was  almost   ridiculous.         Lincoln 

""    blggesl  ears  I  ever  saw  attacl  i   i  .  , 

»    man.    and    he    gol    .,,  u    .  \>out 

gracefully   as   a    woman    climbs   a    rail 
rem'       Douglas   tvasn'l   five  pounds  on 
'•'   ""'-'    >""■   of   a    hundred,    bin    he 
Had  a  head  to  match  Lin  oln's  ears 

lhi'   association    b  twei  i       the     two 
!\''n  waa  s tured  and  the  tern- 

r.,.,',    ,     ,',''n'r's  ''"""«  ""'  contest  sc 
;   '    "    •'    tha«  lf  anybodj    had  sugg, 
h'','1  "'  I  war   i    would 

&,rarr<3ed  ' aa  ••  ra ' 

"I"    many    places    where    thi         tors 
"Poke  I  was  the  only  reporte     , 

'"'    I    dldn'i    work    over    hard    , 
do*n  the  proceedings.       Suppose 

with     ,"V"'  '•"r"1    "-"  bating 

with    the   fierce   a.  lor   thej    did    - 

for  the  reporters    to   work   on.   and   of 
no  tnl"    *  "f    ks   therc   wou,d   * 


